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FOREWOKD 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I write  a Foreword 
to  this  book  by  Pi-ofessor  S.  C.  Eoy. 

I have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  friendship  of 
several  men  who  have  lost  their  sight;  and  through 
them  I have  learned  to  understand  something  of  the 
point  of  view  of  the  blinded  man  towards  his  life  and 
his  future. 

As  Helen  Keller,  that  wonderful  American  woman 
who  became  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  when  a baby, 
has  said  “ The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind. is  not 
blindness,  but  idleness.” 

From  the  moment  the  sightless  child  or  adult 
realises  that  though  his  world  has  not  the  physical 
light  of  ours,  it  is  still  a world  full  of  potential  use- 
fulness and  happiness,  he  begins  to  live  and  to 
develop. 

His  life  is  still  full  of  richness  and  of  depth  and 
his  world  still  one  in  which  the  gifted  individual  is 
able  to  reach  his  full  development. 

The  blinded  are  not  necessarily  different  from  the 
sighted  because  of  the  accident  of  their  blindness. 
They  are  nonnal  individuals  with  their  own  particu- 
lar characteristics,  who  have  overcome  their  first  great 
obstacle  through  character  and  through  patience. 
Having  achieved  this,  they  are  on  the  highway  to 
overcome  'greater  obstacles  than  will  the  average  man. 

But  this  has  all  to  be  recognised  by^  the  world  of 
sighted  men  for  theirs  is  the  initial  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  the  blind.  It  is  they  wFo  must  help 
the  blind  children  and  adult  in  their  first  steps;  not 
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by  shielding  them  but  by  teaching  them  how  to  be 
independent. 

I believe  that  as  a balanced  and  widespread 
education  is  one  of  the  keystones  in  the  life  of  any 
country,  so  must  the  education  of  the  blind  of  any 
country  form  part  of  it.  For  this,  Governments  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  voluntary  effort  must  combine. 

The  same  opportunities  must  be  giveu  to  the 
blind  as  to  other  citizens  and  these  they  will  amply 
repay,  for,  they  are  endowed  through  their  handicap 
with  the  capacity  to  go  deep  into  the  font  of  human 
nature. 

Many  of  them  are  exceptional  individuals,  and 
with  their  added  degree  of  sensibility  and  penetration 
they  should  be  able  to  contribute  much  to  the  life  of 
their  countries.  Some  of  them  have  already  done 
so;  in  many  lands  there  are  famous  names  of  blind 
poets  and  writers,  of  lawyers  and  administrators. 

Professor  Eoy’s  mosr  interesting  and  thoughtful 
collection  of  lectures  is,  I understand,  the  second 
book  on  the  blind  to  be  published  in  India. 

It  will,  I am  sure,  be  welcomed  by  the  public 
which  has  yet  so  much  to  learn  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

I wish  this  book  every  success. 


Government  House 
Calcutta : 

July  3rd,  1944. 
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PEEPACE 


The  present  volume  is  a collection  of  my 
speeches,  articles,  radio- talks,  letters,  etc.,  bearing 
on  Blindness  and  the  Blind,  arranged  chronologically 
from  1936  up  to  date.  For  the  limitation  of  space, 
arising  out  of  aeute  shortage  of  paper,  all  my  writings 
and  speeches  about  the  blind  could  not  be  included, 
and  only  brief  summaries  of  some  of  my  speeches 
have  been  reproduced.  Most  of  the  materials,  pre- 
sented in  this  book,  have  been  published  in  news- 
papers and  journals,  and  only  those  references  of 
publication,  which  could  be  easily  obtained,  are 
mentioned  in  foot-notes. 

Since  this  volume  is  intended  to  deal  exclusively 
with  the  topics  about  the  blind,  my  speeches  and 
writings  about  matters  not  relating  to  the  blind,  have 
been  excluded  from  this  book.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  speeches  and  writings  will  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  another  book  some  time  in  the  future. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  Bengali  and 
Hindi,  but  do  not  know  English,  a few  articles  and 
speeches  in  Bengali  and  Hindi  have  been  incorporated 
in  this  volume.  IMost  of  these  materials  have,  how- 
ever, been  covered  by  the  English  portion  of  this 
book. 

The  activities  of  the  All-India  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  a new*  institution  in  Calcutta,  founded  in  1941 
at  the  instance  of  the  author  of  the  present  volume, 
have  been  referred  to  rather  too  often  in  this  book. 
One  of  the  contemplated  functions  of  this  institution 
was  to  train  and  rehabilitate  the  Indian  war-blinded 
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persons  as  this  type  of  service  did  not  exist  in  this 
country.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  work 
for  the  war-blinded  has  been  mentioned  in  several 
articles  and  speeches  recorded  in  this  book.  How- 
ever, a branch  of  St.  Dunstan’s  was  established  by 
Major  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  at  Debra  Dun  in  July, 
1943,  and  ever  since,  the  All-India  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  has  tin’ned  its  attention  to  the  work  for  the 
civilian  blind  only. 

The  facts  and  figures  about  blind  work  have  been 
retained  in  conformity  with  the  dates  under  wLich 
they  were  set  forth  in  my  articles  and  speeches.  I 
have  considered  it  wiser  to  maintain  chronological 
accuracy  than  to  interpolate  the  information  which 
was  not  available  at  the  time  of  writing  those  articles 
and  speeches.  A few  variations  of  the  same  point 
of  information  have,  thus,  occurred  in  this  book  in 
accordance  with  the  date  under  which  a particular 
article  or  speech  was  written  and  these  divergences 
should  be  read  and  comprehended  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  I have  just  stated. 

I regret  very  much  that  the  speeches  could  not 
be  printed  in  their  entirety  owing  to  the  reason 
stated  above.  The  brief  summaries  have,  I am 
afraid,  given  a rather  hasty  and  unbalanced  appear- 
ance to  the  speeches  and  have,  at  places,  detracted 
from  the  importance  they  deserve.  Besides,  since 
many  of  the  speeches  were  prepai’ed  for  meetings 
convened  on  very  short  notices,  much  time  and 
thought  could  not  be  devoted  to  their  preparation. 

Another  apparent  shortcoming  of  this  book  is 
that  certain  ideas,  thought.^,  quotations  and  even 
phrases  have  been  repeated  at  places.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  articles  were  written  for  different 
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papers  at  different  times,  and  the  speeches  were 
delivered  at  different  meetings  on  different  occasions, 
and  I did  not  have  any  idea  until  very  recently  of 
publishing  these  materials  in  book  form. 

Despite  all  these  deficiencies  and  shortcomings, 
my  labours  will  be  amply  rewarded  if  this  little 
volume  helps  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  India  and 
provides  any  information,  inspiration  or  insight  to  the 
sightless  individuals  and  to  those  engaged  in  the 
welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

Calcutta, 

29th  June,  1944. 
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AUTHOK’S  NOTE 


There  have  been  three  great  influences  on  my 
life,  in  the  absence  of  any  of  which  this  book  would 
have  remained  unwritten.  It  is,  therefore,  right  and 
proper  for  me  to  acknowledge  these  influences  in  my 
first  book.  I mention  them  in  the  order  of  the  time 
of  their  occurrence. 

I received  the  first  influence  from  my  parents — 
particularly  from  my  mother.  It  was  mainly  at  her 
instance  that  I was  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  10 
against  the  protests  of  many  who  could  not  believe 
that  I,  being  blind,  could  be  educated,  or  did  not 
think  that  education  was  necessaiy  for  me.  It  is  just 
a quarter  of  a century  ago  that  I was  admitted  to 
school  as  a blind  boy,  and  it  was  certainly  remark- 
able of  my  parents  to  have  realised  the  need  for  my 
education  at  that  time  and  to  have  spnt  me  to  a 
residential  institution  situated  far  away  from  their 
place  of  residence.  I shudder  to  think  what  would 
have  happened  to  me  if  my  parents,  following  the 
example  of  several  others  under  similar  circum- 
stances, kept  me  at  home  without  giving  me  any 
opportunity  for  education. 

The  second  influence  came  from  Dr.  Syama 
Prasad  Mookerjee,  to  whom  the  present  volume  has 
been  reverentially  dedicated.  Without  his  help  and 
encouragement,  I could  not  have  gone  abroad  in  order 
to  study  the  conditions  of  the  blind  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Without  his  help,  also,  I could  not 
have  served  the  blind  in  this  country  in  the  way  I 
have  the  privilege  of  doing. 
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work  for  the  blind  in  the  midst  of  so  many  difficult 
R,nd  trying  circumstances.  Her  advice  and  assistance 
have  been  invaluable  to  me  in  organising  the  All- 
India  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 
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THE  BLIND  IN  INDIA  AND  ABROAD 


WOBK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  INDIA  * 

The  public  attitude  towai’ds  the  blind  in  India  is 
nothing  if  not  highly  anomalous.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  seeing  people  in  India  appear  to  know  this 
much  very  well  that  the  lot  of  the  blind  is  indescrib- 
ably miserable  and  that  they  are  decidedly  lost  to 
society  from  the  point  of  view  of  economics^ 
politics,  and  every  other  art  or  science  that  has 
ever  been  conceived.  But  they  hardly  believe  that 
the  blind  people  may  be  of  immense  service  both  to 
themselves  and  to  others  if  they  are  given  proper 
opportunities  for  education  and  self-realisation.  The 
blind  are  sincerely  lauded  for  their  proverbial  memory 
and  keenness  of  int-ellectual  penetration;  but  equally 
sincerely  they  are  looked  dov\n  upon  for  their  pro- 
verbial mcompetence  to  do  anything  worthy  of 
respectable  mention.  Sometimes,  they  are  regarded 
as  being  endowed  with  some  swpra-human  faculties; 
and,  on  other  occasions,  they  are  sneered  at  as  being 
definitely  sub-human.  But  they  are  very  seldom 
given  a place  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  seeing 
persons. 

These  contradictory  views  about  the  mental 
equipment  and  abilities  of  the  blind  individuals  may 
be  attributed  mainly  to  two  reasons : 

Published  in  the  Advance,  Calcutta,  6th  May,  1936. 
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THE  BLIND  IN  INDIA  AND  ABROAD 


Firstly,  the  educational  progress  of  the  blind  in 
India  is  still  on  a very  low  level;  and, 

Secondly,  the  general  public  are  in  blissful 
ignorance  even  of  the  little  bit  which  has  been  done 
in  this  direction. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
sightless  persons  suffer  more  from  the  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  their  seeing  fellowmen  than  from  their 
own  blindness.  They  do  not  worry  very  much  about 
their  loss  of  vision,  since  they  know  that  it  is  a fact 
which  is  very  definite — beyond  all  dispute  and 
misrepresentation.  But  they  have  a great  deal  of 
worry  about  the  fact  that  their  powers  and  achieve- 
ments are  usually  subjected  to  scepticism  and  mis- 
interpretation. From  this,  one  should  not  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  the  blind  persons  are  veiy 
susceptible  to  criticisms  of  their  work  and  ability. 
They,  on  the  contrary,  welcome  such  criticisms, 
however  unpleasant  and  outspoken  these  may  be. 
But  what  they  find  difficult  to  bear  are  the  settled 
suspicions  and  the  confirmed  bias  which  often  inspire 
these  criticisms. 

In  this  short  paper,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
state  very  briefly  and,  in  a general  way,  the  work  that 
has  been  done  up  to  the  present  day  in  order  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  blind  in  India,  and 
to  make  a few  suggestions  regarding  the  steps  which 
may  be  taken  in  the  future  for  the  better  and  more 
effective  work.  The  more  technical  problems,  viz., 
special  psychological  reactions  of  the  blind,  the 
questions  of  pre-school  blind  children,  the  education 
of  partially-sighted  children,  prevention  of  blindness, 
etc.,  are  reserved  for  discussion  in  the  subsequent 
])aper's. 
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It  is  very  disheartening  to  have  to  note  at  the 
very  outset  that  the  number  of  the  blind  persons  in 
India  is  larger  than  anywhere  in  the  world.  According 
to  the  Census  Report  of  1^31,  the  number  of  the  blind 
in  the  whole  of  India  is  a little  over  600,000  in  a 
total  population  of  about  350  millions,  and,  in  Bengal 
alone,  the  number  is  over  37,000.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  people  do  not  usually  like  to  be  recorded 
as  blind,  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that  the  actual 
number  is  much  greater  than  what  is  given  here.  Be- 
sides, the  definition  of  a blind  child,  as  adopted  and 
•enforced  in  Great  Britain  for  educational  purposes, 
is  not  applied  to  India,  and  a large  number  of  persons 
who  should  really  be  regarded  as  blind,  has  not  been 
computed  as  such. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  n,umber  of 
the  blind  in  India  exceeds  that  in  the  whole  of 
Europe,  including  Russia,  by  more  than  100,000. 
Again,  although  the  proportion  of  the  blind  in  India 
■to  its  population  is  lower  than  that  in  Egypt,  yet  the 
number  of  the  Indian  blind  is  a great  deal  higher 
than  that  of  the  Egyptian,  the  latter  figure  being 
155,000,  according  to  the  Census  Returns  of  1927. 
Even  in  China,  where  the  total  population  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  India,  the  number  of  the  blind 
pel  sons  is  less  bj*  about  100,000  than  the  coiTespond- 
ing  Indian  figure. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  record  here  a few 
remarks  about  the  general  causes  of  blindness  in 
India.  Small-pox  and  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  are 
the  main  diseases  from  which  the  loss  of  sight  re- 
sults. The  extreme  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  are  also  immensely  responsible  for  such  a 
large  proportion  of  blindness  in  India.  The  people  are 
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too  poor  to  consult  an  ophthalmologist  and  receive  a 
proper  and  timely  treatment  for  their  ocular  troubles. 
They  also  cannot  afford  to  take  the  sufficient  amount 
of  nutritious  food  which  is,  according  to  the  recent 
medical  opinion,  so  essential  to  the  preservation  and 
continuance  of  normal  vision.  Moreover,  the  masses^ 
are  afraid  of  being  treated  for  eye-diseases  and  they 
have  a particular  terror  for  operations.  Sight  has- 
been  lost  in  many  cases  because  no  timely  action  was 
taken  or  because  of  treatment  by  quacks,  of  whom 
there  is  a great  number,  or  for  neglect  in  infancy. 

Another  reason  of  the  educational  backwardness 
of  the  blind  in  India  is  that  most  of  them  come  from' 
the  poorer  strata  of  society,  and  their  parents  often 
object  to  their  children  going  to  school  as  the  latter 
are  perhaps  the  only  bread-winners  of  the  whole 
family,  bringing  in  a good  income  daily  by  begging. 
It  will  be  very  surprising  for  many  to  hear  that 
begging  in  which  the  blind  are  engaged  is  organised  in 
India  on  a commercial  basis.  Blind  as  well  as 
crippled  children  and  adults  are  employed  by  agents, 
and  the  proceeds  are  divided  in  accordance  with  the- 
terms  of  the  contract.  So  it  may  be  realised  why 
parents  object  to  sending  their  blind  children  to- 
school  to  be  educated.  The  rich  class,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  it  simply  unnecessary  and  trouble- 
some for  their  blind  children  to  receive  education. 
For,  as  they  have  not  to  earn  a living  for  themselves,, 
why  should  they  be  burdened  with  work  when  they 
are  already  stricken  by  the  hand  of  Providence? 

The  Indian  parents  are  generally  credited  with 
having  more  affection  for  their  children  than  the 
parents  in  any  other  country.  The  truth  of  this  pro- 
position is  particularly  irrefutable  in  the  case  of 
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Indian  parents  of  blind  children.  The  parents  would 
rather  keep  their  sightless  children  at  home  in  the 
state  of  idleness  and  ignorance  than  send  them  to 
some  blind  institution  in  order  to  learn  some  art  or 
industry;  and  this  is  explained  as  nothing  but  a 
natural  exhibition  of  the  overwhelming  parental 
affection  for  their  helpless  sons  and  daughters.  In 
course  of  time,  these  sons  and  daughters  begin  to  feel 
that  they  have  nothing  particular  to  learn  and  the 
world  owes  them  a decent  living  throughout  their 
life-time.  Herein  lies  another  cause  of  the  educational 
backwardness  of  the  blind  of  India. 

Lastly,  the  relation  between  the  State  and  its 
blind  subjects  gives  rise  to  a rather  difficult  question, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  question  is  not  yet 
settled,  so  far  as  India  is  concerned.  All  the  leading 
States  of  Europe  and  America  and  the  Government 
of  Japan  have  taken  upon  themselves  a special  res- 
ponsibility for  their  blind  subjects;  and  it  will  be 
shown  later  that  steps  have  been  taken  by  those 
governments  for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of 
the  blind  in  their  respective  territories.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  Provincial  Governments  have, 
no  doubt,  subsidised  some  institutions  and  helped 
some  individual  blind  students  with  special  stipends 
and  scholarships,  but  they  have  not  yet  taken  the 
problems  of  blindness  so  seiiously  as  the  Govern^ 
ments  in  Europe  and  America  have  done. 

In  this  connection,  the  point  should  be  stressed 
that  the  education  of  the  blind  is  not  a charity,  nor 
should  it  be  so  at  any  time.  If  the  spread  of  literacy 
among  the  people  at  large  is  considered  to  be  genuine- 
ly necessary,  then  the  Government  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  spread  literacy  among  the  blind 
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inasmuch  as  the  blind  persons  are  as  good  citizens  as- 
others . 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  and  hindrances, 
some  tangible  progress  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  India  has  been  made.  In  1887,  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  was  founded  at  Amritsar  by  the 
Christian  missionaries.  Gradually,  other  schools  Were 
established  in  different  cities  and  towns  of  the 
country,  and  to-day  there  are  about  16  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  India,  including  those  situated  in  the 
Native  States. 

In  all  these  institutions  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  imparting  literary,  musical  and  industrial 
education  both  to  boys  and  girls.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, most  of  these  institutions  bear  a greater  resem- 
blance to  asylums  and  orphanages  than  to  regular 
schools  of  the  day. 

It  should  be  observed  in  this  connection  that  the 
Calcutta  University  has  always  given  a very  warm 
support  to  the  prosecution  of  higher  studies  by  blind 
students  and  has  been  extending  all  facilities  for  their 
examinations  since  the  first  boy  was  sent  up  to  sit  for 
the  Matriculation  Examination.  All  thanks  are  due 
to  the  Calcutta  University  for  this  kind  help  and 
encouragement. 

Notwithstanding  this  progress,  as  just  indicated, 
the  education  and  amenities  of  the  blind  in  India  are 
much  behind  those  of  the  progressive  countries  of 
Eui-ope  and  America.  Some  interesting  figures  may 
be  compared  here  in  order  to  illustrate  the  trutJi  of 
this  statement.  The  total  number  of  the  registered 
blind  persons  in  England  and  Wales  was  64,842  in 
1934;  and  there  were  altogether  35  blind  schools,  46 
training  departments  and  59  workshops  for  these  per- 
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sons.  The  fact  that  India  has  only  15  blind  schools 
for  over  600,000  blind  persons  may  be  recalled  and 
compared  in  this  context.  Japan  has  more  than  90 
institutions  for  about  76,000  blind  people;  Spain 
has  32  blind  schools  for  38,000  blind  persons;  while, 
Switzerland  possesses  5 blind  schools  for  2,260  blind 
individuals.  The  figures  are  taken  at  random  and 
may  easily  be  multiplied.  But  India’s  place  may  be 
judged  from  those  which  have  just  been  quoted. 

It  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
know  at  this  stage  the  role  which  some 
States  have  played  towards  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  the  blind.  The  Eussian  Govern- 
ment has  always  taken  a very  keen  interest 
in  its  blind  citizens  and  it  included  in  its  last  five- 
yeai*  plan  an  item  regarding  the  problems  of  the 
blind.  In  Australia,  blind  persons  from  the  age  of  16 
are  granted  a Government  income  of  one  Pound  a 
week  in  addition  to  their  wages  and  bonus,  provided 
their  earnings  with  the  pensions  do  not  exceed  four 
Pounds  and  five  Shillings  a \veek.  In  Japan,  the 
School  Laws  for  the  Blind,  which  were  issued  by  the 
Imperial  Edict  in  1923,  compelled  every  prefecture 
to  establish  one  or  more  public  schools  for  the  blind 
within  8 years  of  that  date.  Some  States  of  America 
bear  the  expenses  for  guides  and  readers  engaged  for 
the  blind.  The  Italian  Government  have  started 
special  workshops  for  the  blind  and  have  made 
arrangements  for  protecting  the  blind  workers  from 
the  seeing  competitors.  The  British  Parliament  has 
always  been  a guardian  angel  to  the  blind  persons  in 
Great  Britain  and  has  passed  a number  of  laws  for 
their  comfort  and  happiness.  Some  of  these  legisla- 
tions may  be  enumerated  here : the  Customs  and 
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Inland  Kevenue  Act  (1878)  enabling  a blind  man, 
using  a dog  as  guide,  to  do  so  without  a licence;  the 
Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act 
(1893)  making  the  education  of  the  blind  children 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7 and  16;  the  Post 
Office  Act  (1908)  enacting  special  postage  rates  for 
embossed  books  and  papers;  and  Blind  Voters  Act 
(1933)  enabling  a blind  voter,  who  wishes  to  do  so, 
to  take  a companion  with  him  to  the  polling  booth  to 
mark  his  ballot  paper. 

Besides  these  legislations,  the  blind  persons  in 
Europe  and  America  enjoy  many  other  advantages 
which  India  cannot  adequately  conceive  of.  To  men- 
tion only  a few  of  them  here : in  many  States  of 

Europe  and  America,  a blind  man  accompanied  by  a 
guide,  is  permitted  to  travel  on  most  of  the  railways 
at  the  cost  of  one  fare  for  two  persons,  and  a similar 
concession  is  made  by  some  of  the  bus  and  tramway 
companies.  In  England,  wireless  licences  are  granted 
free  to  blind  persons.  In  short,  the  Governments  and 
the  public  of  the  Western  countries  have  taken  the 
questions  of  the  blind  in  all  seriousness  and  they  are 
always  anxious  to  ascertain  as  to  how  they  can  raise 
the  social  status  of  the  blind  and  make  them  as  much 
happy  as  possible  in  spite  of  their  physical  handicap. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  Indian  Government  and 
the  Indian  people  to  take  up  in  right  eaimest  the 
problems  confronting  the  blind  in  India.  The  so- 
called  sins  of  the  past  lives  of  the  blind  persons  should 
be  forgotten  and  honest  efforts  ought  to  be  made  to 
raise  their  social  standing.  They  should  have  better 
education  and  more  concrete  sym.pathy;  they  should 
be  judged  by  the  same  standards  applicable  to  the 
seeing,  and  they  should  be  given  their  rightful  places 
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in  society  so  that  they  may  become  happy,  useful  and 
self-respecting  persons  after  removing  the  age-long 
prejudices  about  their  powers  and  abilities.  As  in 
the  West,  blindness  should  be  regarded  not  as  a 
tragedy,  but  only  as  an  inconvenience.  Instead  of 
pitying  the  blind,  as  has  always  been  .the  case,  parti- 
cularly in  India,  they  should  be  helped  to  help  them- 
selves. Every  opportunity  should  be  given  to  both 
the  seeing  and  the  blind  men  and  women  to  serve  the 
■cause  of  the  blind.  To  quote  Sir  Ian  Eraser,  a blind 
member  of  the  British  Parliament ; 

In  every  country  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  young  blind  people  who  have 
the  gift  of  leadership,  to  come  forward  and  help 
to  guide  the  blind  community  towards  greater 
opportunities  for  material  and  spiritual  well- 
being.” 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  made  for  the 
better  and  more  efficient  work  for  the  blind  in  India: 
].  The  problem  of  the  blind  should  be  divided 
into  three  main  parts,  viz.,  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, the  education  and  training  of  the  blind,  and  the 
after-care  of  the  blind.  Of  these,  the  third  item, 
viz.,  the  after-care  of  the  blind,  is  the  most  perplex- 
ing question  and  should  receive  a very  careful  and 
sympathetic  handling  from  the  Government  and  the 
public  alike.  It  is  often  noticed  with  regret  that  the 
blind  pei’sons,  after  obtaining  a finished  training  in 
some  branch  of  work,  fail  to  secure  a suitable  em- 
ployment. In  order  to  cope  with  this  problem 
adequately,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
England  has  appointed  a person,  known  as  the 
Placement  Officer,”  who  is  charged  with  the  duty 
■of  finding  out  employments  for  the  blind  candidates. 
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Many  States  of  the  West  have,  as  mentioned  before,, 
undertaken  this  task  and  they  have  succeeded  in 
solving  this  vexed  question  to  a considerable  extent. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  blind  persons  are  not  barred 
from  entering  into  Government  service.  This  may  be- 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,  blind 
from  early  youth,  served  as  the  Postmaster- General 
of  Great  Britain  for  several  years.  For  an  effective - 
grappling  with  this  matter,  a special  department 
should  be  started  by  thd  Government  of  every  pro- 
vince. Miss  Helen  Keller  has  rightly  observed  that 
“ The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is  not  blindness, 
but  idleness,”  and  the  Government  ought  to  see  that 
its  blind  subjects  do  not  remain  idle  and  make  them- 
selves useless  to  society. 

2.  There  should  be  a thorough  registration  of’ 
blind  persons  in  India,  as  it  has  been  done  in  many 
countries.  This  will  render  the  handling  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  blind  easy  and  effective. 

3.  New  institutions  for  the  blind  should  be- 
started  at  the  important  cities  and  towns  of  India.  It 
has  been  shown  above  by  facts  and  figures  that  the 
existing  number  of  blind  schools  is  hopelessly  inade- 
quate for  the  spread  of  education  among  such  a huge- 
number  of  blind  persons  in  India. 

4.  A sufficient  number  of  blind  persons  should 
be  trained  in  order  to  take  up  the  teaching  work  of 
the  blind.  In  this  sphere  of  work,  the  blind  are 
generally  better  fitted  and  mor»^;  efficient  than  the 
seeing;  and  it  has  been  truly  remarked  by  Dr.  Carl 
Strehl,  the  Director  of  a German  institution  for  the- 
blind: 

“ As  a rule,  the  blind  child  will  have  more 

faith  in  a blind  teacher:  for  in  the  blind  teacher 
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one  has  a reason  to  expect  a deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  psychological  problems  of  the  blind, 
child.  His  example  will  usually  help  tc  over-  ^ 
come  the  inferiority  complex  that  is  so  commom 
with  blind  children.” 


SEND-OFF  TO  AMERICA  * 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  a public  meet- 
ing, held  at  the  Albert  Hall,  Calcutta,  on  the  7thr 
September,  1936,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr. 
S.  P.  Mookerjee,  the  then  Vice-Chancellor  of  the- 
Calcutta  University.) 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

T am  extremely  thankful  to  you  all  for  this  send- 
off  meeting  which  so  many  of  you  have  taken  the- 
trouble  to  attend.  I am  also  very  grateful  to  the- 
speakers  preceding  me,  who  have  made  some  nice- 
and  kind  statements  about  me,  which,  I am  afraid,  I 
do  not  deseiwe.  , 

The  only  thing  that  I would  like  to  say  on  this 
occasion  is  that,  by  awarding  the  Rashbehary  Ghose 
Travelling  Fellowship  to  a blind  person  for  the  first 
time,  the  Calcutta  University  has  recognised  the- 
claim  of  the  blind  in  India.  I must  confess  at  this 
place  that  some  members  of  the  Ghose  Board  were- 

Published  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta,  and' 
the  Ananda  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutt^i  (both  on  the  8th  Septem- 
ber, 1936). 
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very  brutally  frank  with  me  and  told  me  that  they 
were  unable  to  support  my  candidature  for  the 
Fellowship  on  account  of  my  blindness.  One  of  them 
went  a"^  far  as  to  say  that,  since  I am  blind,  I should 
not  bother  about  going  abroad,  but  should,  stay  at 
home,  enjoying  whatever  peace  of  mind  was  in  store 
for  me  in  this  country,  as  he  did  not  think  that  the 
Fellowship  would  be  put  to  a good  use  if  it  was 
awarded  to  me. 

However,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  this  University, 
who  is  kindly  presiding  over  this  meeting,  and  a few 
other  members  of  the  Ghose  Board,  thought  different- 
ly on  the  matter,  and  the  result  is  that  I have 
succeeded  in  securing  the  Fellowship  and  you  have 
to-day  assembled  here  to  send  me  off  to  America  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  training  in  the  up-to-date 
methods  employed  in  the  education  and  care  of  the 
blind. 

I am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
the  members  concerned  for  having  the  courage  and 
foresight  in  sanctioning  this  highly  honoured  Fellow- 
ship to  me.  I only  hope  that,  on  my  return  from 
America,  I may  be  able  to  render  some  service  to  my 
fellow-sufferers  in  this  country  and,  thus,  justify  the 
confidence  placed  in  me  by  the  University  of  Calcutta. 

I am  very  pleased  to  see  so  many  from  amongst 
the  public  present  at  this  meeting.  This  is  a sure 
indication  of  a growing  public  interest  in  matters 
affecting  the  blind.  I hope  that  I shall  be  able  to  add 
to  this  public  interest  by  my  own  share  of  work  for 
the  blind  on  my  return  from  abroad. 
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MY  PLAN  OF  WORK  IN  INDIA  * 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  plan  of  my  work  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  work  I shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  do.  To  put  it  differently,  if  I have 
to  act  as  a mere  class-room  teacher,  then  the  plan  of 
work  will  be  vastly  divergent  from  that  which  I must 
formulate  if  the  administration  of  a school  is  entrusted 
to  my  care.  Again,  if  I am  supposed  to  enter  this 
field  as  a w’orker  outside  a school,  and  if  I have  to 
restrict  my  activities  within  the  limits  of  a province 
only,  then  my  plans  will  certainly  differ  widely  from 
those  which  I shall  have  to  devise  if  my  work  be  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  blind  of  India  as  a 
whole,  touching  only  the  national  aspects  of  these 
problems. 

Frankly  speaking,  I am  not  yet  sure  what  will 
be  my  allotment  of  work  when  I return  to  India.  In 
this  paper,  however,  I shall  sketch  the  plan  of  that 
kind  of  work  which  I would  like  very  much  to  do, 
and  which,  most  probably,  I shall  be  privileged  to  do. 
I prefer  to  be  a worker,  dealing  with  the  all-India 
aspects  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  of  India,  and 
this  paper  will  record  an  att-empt  to  set  out  my  plan 
for  this  kind  of  work. 

Obviously  enough,  I can  only  sketch  the  outline 
of  my  plan  in  this  paper  and  mention  certain  broad 
points  only;  the  details  and  the  minor  points, 
although  very  often  of  vital  importance  in  them- 
selves, will  be  excluded  from  my  discussion  here,  as 
they  will  be  taken  care  of  as  I shall  proceed  with  my 
work. 


A paper  written  in  1937  for  Columbia  University. 
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1.  In  the  first  place,  I shall  try  to  secure 
< correct  statistics  of  the  blind  people  o£  India 
.as  a whole.  If  the  present  statistics,  as  recorded  in 
the  Census  Eeport  of  1931,  be  not  deemed  to  be 
quite  satisfactor}^,  I shall  try  to  arrange  for  a new 
‘Census,  either  through  Government  or  through  semi- 
public and  purely  private  ways.  What  these  ways 
will  be  is,  I think,  a matter  of  mere  detail,  and  I do 
not  intend  to  set  them  down  here. 

2.  Secondly,  I shall  then  arrange  for  the  regis- 
tration of  all  the  blind  people,  either  with  the 
Government  or  with  an  accredited  public  body  which 
has  to  be  created  for  this  and  other  purposes, 
to  be  stated  later.  The  advantages  of  this  registra- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  the  census,  will  be  seen  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  relief  and 
various  other  items  of  welfare  activity. 

3.  Thirdly,  I shall  divide  all  the  blind  persons, 
first,  into  men  and  women,  and  then  into  three 
groups  according  to  their  ages,  namely,  (i)  those  who 
are  fit  for  nursery  school;  (ii)  those  who  are  fit  for 
school  or  college  education;  and  (m)  the  blind 
.adults,  those  who  have  become  sightless  fairly  late  in 
life  and  those  who  are  blind  from  early  age,  but  who 
have  become  fairly  advanced  in  age. 

The  importance  of  sex  division  can  hardly  be 
emphasised  in  India  where  co-education  or  co-work 
has  not  yet  been  accepted  as  a universally  working 
principle. 

Now,  I shall  have  to  tour  from  one  end  of  India 
to  the  other  in  order  to  establish  nursery  schools  for 
the  children.  The  age  of  these  blind  children,  their 
psychological  and  their  environmental  problems  have 
to  be  studied;  and  vigorous  efforts  will  have  to  be 
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made  to  bring  these  children  to  nursery  schools  from 
their  parents  who  know  nothing  about  blindness  and 
its  peculiar  problems. 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  there  is  not  a single  school 
of  this  description  in  India. 

Then,  those  who  are  of  school-going  age  should 
be  made  to  go  to  school. 

I feel  ashamed  to  admit  that  in  India  there  are 
•only  fifteen  blind  schools,  including  those  situated  in 
the  Native  States,  for  a blind  population  of  about 
600,000,  the  figure  being  taken  from  the  Census  Ke- 
port  of  1931.  Of  these  fifteen  schools,  again,  some 
are  called  “ schools  ” only  by  courtesy,  as  they  are 
no  better  than  orphanages  and  asylums. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  in  this  connec- 
tion the  number  of  blind  shools  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  England  and 
Wales  alone,  there  are  thirty-five  schools  for  about 
sixty-four  thousand  registered  blind  persons.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  there  are  forty-nine  schools 
for  about  the  same  number  of  blind  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  residential  blind  schools,  there  are  several 
classes  for  the  blind  in  the  regular  public  schools. 
But,  so  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  such  class  any- 
where in  India. 

Most  of  the  blind  schools  should  be  of  the  resi- 
dential type,  and  all  schools  should  be  provided  with 
modem  equipment  for  reading  and  writing  by  the 
blind. 

In  ever\^  school,  there  should  be  a class  for  the 
sight-saving  children.  I regret  to  say  that  no  blind 
school  in  India,  even  no  sighted  school,  has  this  kind 
of  arrangement.  Countless  cases  of  blindness  have 
resulted  from  making  the  sight-saving  boys  and  girls 
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learn  either  as  the  children  with  sight  or  as  blind 
children. 

There  should  be  a Braille  printing  press  attached 
to  every  school.  It  is  a shame  that  the  blind  boys 
and  girls  in  India  have  to  write  their  text-books  with 
their  own  hands  in  these  days  of  scientific  progress. 

In  short,  several  new  schools  for  the  blind  should 
be  established  all  over  India  with  modern  outfits. 

For  the  third  group,  namely,  the  blind  adults,, 
several  homes  for  their  residence,  and  factories  for 
them  to  work  in,  should  be  set  up  throughout  India. 
So  far  as  I know,  there  is  not  a single  home  or  factory 
of  this  kind  that  India  can  be  proud  of.  Generally, 
the  blind  adults  of  India  just  stay  at  home,  if  they 
have  any,  and  spend  their  days  lamenting  on  their 
blindness  and  cursing  God  and  society. 

4.  Fourthly,  I shall  try  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Central  and  Provincial  legislatures  to- 
enact  some  laws  intended  for  the  education,  relief, 
amenities  and  employment  of  the  blind.  The  most 
important  of  these  will  be  the  law  for  compulsory 
education.  This  will  not  be  any  additional  burden 
on  the  community,  since  the  blind  in  India  are- 
generally  so  poverty-stricken  that  the  community  will 
have  to  pay  for  their  education  anyway.  As  in 
America  and  Great  Britain,  other  laws  for  the  relief 
and  pension  of  the  blind  should  also  be  introduced. 

5.  Fifthly,  a new  department,  both  at  the 
Centre  and  in  different  Provincial  Governments, 
should  be  inaugurated  for  the  care  and  welfare  of  the 
blind.  This  will  be  something  like  the  State  Com- 
mission system  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Sixthly,  a national  body  like  the  American 
Association  of  the  Instructors  or  the  Workers  for  the 
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Blind  should  be  founded.  This  body  will  be  res- 
ponsible for  the  registration,  educational  policies,, 
and  other  important  matters  regarding  the  blind. 
This  body  should  be  non-political  and  private  in 
character. 

7.  Seventhly,  a central  public  librai*}'  containing 
Braille  books  in  different  Indian  languages  should  be 
established.  There  should  also  be  libraries  of  this 
kind  in  even'  province.  The  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  in  London,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
W ashington  are  splendid  examples  of  what  can  be 
done  in  this  direction.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no 
library  for  the  blind  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  India. 

8.  Eighthly,  I should  try  to  instal  several  print- 
ing presses  at  different  central  places  in  India  for 
publishing  Braille  books  and  journals  in  various, 
languages  of  India.  So  far  as  I know,  there  is  only 
one  printing  press  of  this  kind  in  India.  But  it  does 
only  the  printing  work  for  the  school  to  which  it  is 
attached.  There  is  not  a single  Braille  journal 
in  India,  whereas  there  are  scores  of  them  in  America 
and  Great  Britain. 

9.  Ninthly,  I shall  try  to  found  a national 
clearing-house  like  the  American  Eoundation  or  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London.  It  should 
keep  all  the  data  and  infoiihation  relative  to  the 
blind.  We  have  not  any  central  organisation  like  this 
in  India.  None  of  our  fifteen  blind  schools  in  India 
knows  what  the  other  is  doing  and  what  is 
happening  in  the  field  of  blind  work.  This  does  not 
foster  the  growth  of  w’ork,  but  it  generates  isolation, 
conceit  and  narrowmess.  A clearing-house  like  what 
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I want  to  establish,  will  serve  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  a splendid  way. 

10.  Tenthly,  some  courses  should  be  started  at 
big  and  important  universities  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  intending  teachers  and  workers  for  the 
blind.  The  education  of  the  blind  is  a very  techni- 
cal and  growing  subject,  and  one  who  wants  to  bene- 
fit the  blind  by  his  or  her  service,  should  be  thorough- 
ly trained  for  this  purpose.  Every  Tom,  Dick  or 
Harry  cannot  deal  with  the  blind  and  then  problems 
effectively  unless  he  receives  some  training  and 
guidance  in  this  field  from  experienced  workers  and 
teachers. 

11.  Eleventhly,  1 shall  start  a vigorous  agita- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  India..  I under- 
stand that  the  Eed  Cross  Society  is  doing  some  work 
In  this  connection.  But  this  work  should  be  more 
active  and  widespread.  We  must  look  forward  to 
some  day  when  there  will  be  no  blindness  and  no 
problem  to  solve  in  this  field. 

12.  Lastly,  a correct  appreciation  of  the  abili- 

ties of  the  blind  people  and  the  real  significance  of 
blindness  should  be  brought  home  to  the  sighted 
public.  I am  afraid,  very  little  has  been  done  in 
this  direction.  But,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  indeed  a 
vital  question,  and  I shall  have  to  do  a lot  in  this 
connection.  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
blind  suffer  more  from  the  wrong  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic towards  them  than  from  their  own  blindness.  It 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  public  that  the  educated 
blind  individuals  have  not  dropped  from  the  heavens. 
Almost  every  blind  person  in  India  can  be 

educated  and  become  a respectable  citizen, 

and  can  be  a contributing  member  of  society  if  he 
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•or  she  is  given  proper  opportunities  of  education  and 
self-realisation.  On  the  other  hand,  all  blind  people 
.are  not  subnonn^l.  The  range  of  intelligence  among 
the  blind  people  is  as  varied  as  among  the  sighted 
persons.  The  blind  are  just  like  ordinary  people, 
minus  the  sense  of  vision.  They  do  not  live  in  a 
separate  world  by  themselves  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  those  with  sight.  The  blind  do  not  form  a 
•class  by  themselves.  There  are  as  many,  if  not  more, 
variations  among  the  blind  as  among  the  sighted.  The 
V{U*iations  among  the  blind  are  chiefly  due  to  the  age 
•of  blinding,  causes  of  blindness  and  the  degree  of 
vision  left. 

This  con-ect  understanding  about  the  blind  and 
blindness  should  be  brought  about  through  press  and 
platform,  and  by  means  of  the  frequent  exhibitions 
of  the  work  done  by  the  blind  in  educational,  mnsi- 
'cal,  vocational,  and  other  branches  of  learning. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  I have  made  an  attempt 
to  sketch  what  I want  to  do  on  my  return  to  India. 
I have  leaimt  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  thanks  to 
America  and  Great  Britain;  the  only  thing  I need  is 
opportunity.  I want  to  bring  about  a complete  re- 
volution in  the  conditions  and  status  of  the  blind  in 
India,  and  I believe  I can  do  it  if  I am  encouraged  by 
public  opinion  and  public  funds.  The  financial 
assistance  should,  of  course,  come  both  from  public 
and  private  sources.  In  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  tests  of  a particular  civilisation  is 
its  attitude  towards  the  physically,  mentally,  or 
socially  handicapped  people,  and  I strongly  believe 
that  India,  as  a civilised  nation,  will  not  be  found 
wanting  in  this  respect. 
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IN  A LIGHTEE  VEIN 

(Summary  of  a talk  delivered  at  the  Indian 
Students  Union,  London,  on  the  18th  January, 
1938.) 

You  have  expressed  your  wish  to  hear  something 
about  my  life  as  well  as  about  the  work  which  I 
shall  undertake  for  the  blind  in  India.  I shall  try 
to  satisfy  your  desire;  but  my  talk  must  be  very 
brief,  not  only  because  the  time  at  my  disposal  is 
extremely  limited,  but  also  because  I may  start 
praising  myself  unconsciously  if  the  speech  about 
myself  be  allowed  to  be  very  long. 

Like  every  other  person,  I was  born  in  a parti- 
cular place,  on  a particular  date  and  under  particular 
circumstances.  But  when  I was  a boy  of  only 
eighty  years  of  age,  I had  an  attack  of  Ophthalmia, 
followed  by  Cholera.  This  combination  of  two 
diseases  led  to  the  loss  of  vision  in  both  my  eyes. 
Various  types  of  medical  (and  also  non-medical) 
treatments  were  tried,  but  without  any  effect  at  all. 

Time  and  tide  does  not  wait  for  any  one  and  it 
did  not  wait  for  me  either.  Three  years  rolled  by 
in  treatment,  sadness  and  uncertainty.  But  the 
question  of  my  education  had  to  be  taken  up 
without  any  further  delay  or  hesitation.  Before  the 
onset  of  my  blindness,  I used  to  attend  a seeing 
school  and,  even  during  my  blindness,  I continued 
going  to  the  same  school  for  some  time  and  carried 
on  my  class-work  orally.  But,  obviously  enough, 
this  oral  education  could  not  be  prosecuted  for  long. 
Meanwhile,  the  news  of  the  existence  of  a blind 
school  in  Calcutta  reached  us  and  my  mother  who 
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was  more  anxious  about  my  education  than  any- 
body else  at  home,  decided  to  send  me  to  this  school. 

The  period  of  eight  years  at  this  blind  school 
is  not  a very  pleasant  remembrance.  The  unusual- 
ly strict  discipline,  the  whimsical  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Principal,  and  the  constant 
bickerings  between  the  Principal  and  the  other 
members  of  the  staff  as  well  as  between  him  and 
the  pupils, — all  these  made  the  place  more  like  a 
prison  than  an  educational  institution.  Besides, 
the  absence  of  properly  qualified  teachers  and  the 
frequent  rehearsals  of  cheap  musical  programmes 
and  physical  feats,  continued  almost  throughout  the 
whole  year  at  the  cost  of  serious  study  and  work, 
for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  and  astonishing  visitors, 
donors  and  subscribers,  constituted  a great  handicap 
in  our  school  career. 

However,  with  the  help  of  private  tutors 
engaged  for  me  by  my  father,  I passed  the  Matri- 
culation Examination  from  this  school  as  a private 
candidate.  I entered  college  and  real  life  at  the 
same  time — the  life  at  the  school  being  nothing  very 
different  from  an  imprisoned  and  tortured  existence. 

My  life  at  college — ^first  at  the  St.  Paul’s 
College,  Calcutta,  and,  later,  at  the  Presidency 
College,  Calcutta, — is  full  of  delightful  memories. 
I completed  my  University  career  in  India  with  the 
M.A.  Degree  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in 
1935  and  the  B.L.  (Bachelor  of  Law)  Degree  in 
193fi  from  the  University  Law  College,  Calcutta. 

Since  I was  planning  to  take  up  the  legal  pro- 
fession, I was  articled  at  the  Calcutta  High  Court 
for  two  years  under  Prof.  K.  M.  Majumdar,  a dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  the  said  High  Court. 
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In  the  mean  time,  I noticed  a change  coming- 
over  me  regarding  my  future  vocation.  I used  tO’ 
read  about  the  improved  status  of  blind  persons 
in  Europe  and  America.  This  brought  me  the- 
realisation  of  a painful  contrast  about  the  position  of 
the  blind  in  India.  I started  cherishing  a desire  of 
studying  the  conditions  of  the  blind  in  the  Western 
countries  and  of  contributing  my  little  bit  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  blind  in  my 
country.  The  financial  difficulty  stood  in  the  way 
of  realising  this  end.  The  opportunity  at  last  came- 
and  it  was  mainly  through  the  help  and  sympathy 
of  Di‘.  S.  P.  Mookerjee,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
Calcutta  P^niversity,  that  I yas  aw’arded  a Eash- 
behary  Chose  Travelling  Fellowship  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  my  studies  and  investigations  in 
Europe  .and  America. 

While  in  America,  I visited  several  institutions 
and  organisations  for  the  blind  and  received  the 
M.A.  Degree  in  Education  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  As  you  know,  this  college 
has  acquired  an  international  reputation  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  I had  the  unique  privilege 
of  studying  under  such  eminent  educationists  as. 
Dr.  Kilpatrick,  Dr.  Frampton  and  Dr.  Pintner. 

At  present,  I am  engaged  in  studying  the- 
methods  employed  in  the  education  of  the  visually 
handicapped  in  Great  Britain,  and  I shall  soon  leave 
for  the  Continent  for  studying  the  work  conducted 
there. 

Coming  to  my  plan  of  work  in  India,  I must 
confess  that  I do  not  know  what  exactly  will  be  my 
assignment  on  my  return.  The  work  for  the  blind 
there  is  extremely  backward  and  the  scope  of 
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service  in  this  sphere  of  activity  hopelessly  limited. 
However,  I shall  make  my  best  endeavours  to  be 
of  some  use  in  this  particular  field.  I am  even 
willing  to  devote  my  whole  time  and  energy  to  this 
work  if  such  an  opportunity  comes  in  my  way. 

My  request  to  you,  the  Indian  students  present 
at  this  gathering,  is  that  you  should  try  your  utmost 
to  help  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  India,  no  matter 
what  service  or  profession  you  take  up  on  your  return. 
You  can  do  this  very  well  through  the  exercise  of 
your  personal  influence  and  your  enlightened  experi- 
ence about  the  blind  in  Great  Britain.  On  your 
return  to  India,  you  may  some  day  find  me  calling 
on  you  at  your  house  or  office,  reminding  you  of  this 
evening's  talk  and  asking  you  to  do  your  duty 
towards  your  sightless  brothers  and  sisters. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  MISS  HELEN  KELLER 

(Summary  of  two  interviews  with  Miss  Keller 
in  New'  Y^ork  on  the  23rd  March,  1938  and  the  2nd 
April,  1938.) 

It  w’as  w'ith  a good  deal  of  eagerness  and 
expectancy  that  I was  looking  forward  to  my  meet- 
ing W’ith  Miss  Helen  Keller,  about  whom  I heard 
and  read  so  much  from  my  very  boyhood. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  record  here  a life- 
sketch  of  this  wonderful  lady  who  is  often  described 
as  the  “ Eighth  Wonder.”  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  knowing  about  her  life,  should  read  her 
autobiography— T/ie  Story  Of  My  Life. 
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I may  only  state  here  that  Miss  Keller  became 
completely  blind,  deaf  and  mute  at  the  age  of  her 
I9th  month  as  a result  of  a severe  illness.  In  spite 
of  the  absence  of  these  three  important  sense-organs, 
she  has  completed  her  University  education  with  a 
Ph.D.  Degree  and  has  written  about  a dozen  of  inter- 
esting and  valuable  books.  She  is  now  over  60  years 
of  age,  and  has  learnt  to  speak  a little,  although  her 
speech  will  appear  to  be  very  indistinct  to  many.  I 
do  not  know  how  an  average  Indian  who  regards 
blindness  alone  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  suc- 
cess in  life  and  social  usefulness,  will  look  upon  a per- 
son who  is  triply-handicapped  like  Miss  Keller. 

To  return  to  my  interviews  with  her.  The  first 
time  I met  her  was  when  she  was  starting  out  on  a 
tour  of  lectures  in  different  parts  of  America  on 
behalf  of  the  blind.  She  was  sitting  in  a Pullman 
car  with  her  private  secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thomson. 
Miss  Thomson  introduced  Miss  Chernack  (who  later 
became  Mrs.  Eoy)  and  me  to  Miss  Keller.  The 
warmth  of  Miss  Keller’s  hand-shake  is  something  to 
remember.  She  told  me  that  she  must  see  me  again 
on  return  from  her  lecture-tour  as  she  wanted  to  hear 
a lot  about  India.  As  the  train  was  to  leave  very 
soon,  my  first  interview  with  her  came  to  an  end  in 
another  few  minutes. 

Within  a few  days,  I received  a letter  from  her, 
inviting  Miss  Chernack  and  myself  to  tea  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Long  Island.  The  day  we  met  again  was  a 
memorable  occasion  for  me.  We  were  in  Miss 
Keller’s  house  for  more  than  two  hours  and  dis- 
cussed about  travels,  blind  education,  politics  and 
quite  a few  other  subjects.  Miss  Thomson  was  inter- 
preting on  Miss  Keller’s  hand  through  the  manual 
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alphabet  system  what  we  were  saying,  while  we  were 
following  Miss  Keller’s  talk,  at  times  made  clear  by 
Miss  Thomson.  Apart  from  this  manual  system, 
Miss  Keller  has  another  method  of  understanding  a 
person’s  talk.  She  places  her  fingers  on  the  throat, 
the  lower  lip  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  of  the  speaker 
and  follows  what  he  says.  She  adopted  this  method 
when  poet  Tagore  visited  her  and  recited  some  of  his 
poems  in  English.  She  told  me  that  she  followed 
liim  very  well  in  this  way  and  repeated  his  poems 
after  him  quite  successfully. 

One  thing  which  struck  us  particularly  is  the 
demonstration  of  her  ability  to  recognise  a piece  of 
music  from  the  radio  just  by  touching  it.  She  told 
us  correctly  whether  the  music  was  a vocal  or  an 
Instrumental  piece  and  she  even  showed  us  the 
rhythm  of  the  music  played.  It  should  be  repeated 
here  that  she  is  completely  deaf.  She  can  perform 
this  miracle  by  following  the  vibrations  of  the  radio. 
She  feels  vibrations  from  almost  everything, — from 
the  chair  she  sits  on,  from  the  floor  she  walks  on, 
and  from  everything  she  touches. 

She  told  us  about  her  visit  to  Japan  in  great 
details,  where  she  w^as  taken  by  a number  of  blind 
organisations  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
blind  in  that  country.  Later,  when  I myself  went 
to  Japan,  I was  told  by  many  Japanese  blind  persons 
how’  her  visit  gave  a new  life  to  blind  work  in  that 
country. 

She  evinced  a great  desire  to  visit  India  and 
asked  many  questions  about  life  in  this  country.  “ I 
often  dream  about  India,”  she  said,  ” Won’t  you 
take  me  to  your  country  some  day?  ” I said  that  I 
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surely  would  and  that  it  would  be  more  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  blind  in  India  than  in  hers. 

It  is  indeed  very  sad  that  the  promise  still  re- 
mains unfulfilled. 


DESULTOKY  IMPEESSIONS  * 

Since  my  pupil  days,  one  of  my  major  interests- 
has  been  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  blind  in  India.  I 
have  always  noticed  with  deep  regret  that  the  blind 
persons  in  our  country  are  generally  treated  no  better,, 
at  times  much  worse,  than  domestic  animals.  Pity, 
contempt,  neglect,  lip-sympathy,  unhealthy  curiosity 
and  wonder,  and  sentiments  of  similar  description 
have  been  all  that  the  sighted  community  have,  as  a 
rule,  piled  upon  the  already  existing  miseries  of 
blindness.  Could  not  something  be  done  about  it?' 
I wondered. 

Years  rolled  by — several  of  them.  At  last  the 
opportunity  presented  itself  in  the  form  of  a Fellow- 
ship awarded  to  me  by  the  University  of  Calcutta 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  conditions  of  the 
blind  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  was  the 
first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Calcutta  Univer- 
sity to  award  one  of  its  Fellowships  to  a blind  person. 

For  financial  reasons,  I had  to  start  out  alone 
and  unaided  in  September  of  1936.  Misgivings  and 
apprehensions  I had  many,  some  of  them  quite  seri- 
ous. But  I am  now  in  a position  to  say  that  I never 
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regi’etted  the  step  which  seemed  to  be  so  beset  with 
imaginable  and  unimaginable  difficulties.  I was  told' 
abroad  that  I had  the  good  fortune  of  being  the 
first  blind  person  in  the  tvorld  to  undertake  a tour 
round  the  globe  unaccompanied. 

But  I must  state  in  fairness  to  myself  that  the- 
credit  of  all  this  belongs  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  West,  and  not  to  me.  What  impressed  me  most 
about  the  Western  people,  especially  about  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
are  their  unostentatious  helpfulness  and  their  wonder- 
ful sense  of  self-respect.  These  are  the  two  lessons 
which  even»'  Indian  going  to  ihese  countries  should 
learn  and  practise  in  his  life. 

When  some  of  these  people  offered  me  help,  it 
seemed  as  though  it  is  they  who  were  going  to  be- 
obliged  and  not  me.  I can  mention  innumerable 
instances  of  the  polite  ways  in  wffiich  the  Western 
people  used  to  propose  help  to  me.  But  this  is  not 
the  proper  place  for  that;  I intend  to  narrate  all  my 
experiences  as  soon  as  I can  in  the  form  of  a book. 

Just  to  say  a few  things  about  the  blind  people 
abroad.  They  are  blind, — ^that  is  all,  and  nothing 
else.  Through  the  efforts  of  both  Government  and 
the  public  in  all  the  Western  countries  and  Japan, 
especially  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  almost 
all  the  blind  people  have  received  education  of  some 
sort  and  have  become  contributing  members  of' 
society.  They  have  become  distinguished  lawyers, 
professors  and  teachers,  journalists,  Government  offi- 
cials, musicians,  trained  manual  workers,  and  so  on. 
Both  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  the  blind’ 
people  are  eligible  for  Government  service.  There  are- 
several  blind  men  and  women  who  have  be- 
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'Come  very  successful  editors,  reporters,  and  corres- 
pondents of  many  well-known  papers  for  the  seeing. 
I met  an  American  lady  who  is  a reporter  of  the 
Buffalo  Express.  She  has  a guide  dog  with  the  help 
of  which  she  travels  in  all  parts  of  the  Uuited  States, 
meets  the^promiuent  people  and  collects  materials  for 
her  journalistic  work. 

The  Governments  of  the  Western  countries 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  em- 
ploying educated  and  trained  blind  persons 

and  of  providing  for  the  unemployables.  Both 
the  public  and  the  Government  have  co- 

operated in  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  sight- 
less persons  all  the  best  literature  and  scores  of 
periodicals  printed  in  Braille.  In  Japan,  there  is  even 
a daily  paper  published  in  Braille.  The  Osaka  Maini- 
chi  whose  circulation  runs  to  millions,  opened  about 
seventeen  years  ago  a Braille  department  from  where 
a Braille  edition  of  this  sighted  paper  comes  out  as  a 
weekly.  The  circulation  of  the  Braille  paper  is  more 
than  five  thousand.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Japan  has  gone  ahead  of  all  other  countries  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  the  press  facilities  of  the  bhnd  are 
concerned. 

By  way  of  concluding,  I must  confess  that  I have 
failed  to  conceal  my  disappointment  whenever  I have 
thought  about  and  seen  the  conditions  of  the  blind 
in  our  country.  Nowhere  in  the  world  have  I noticed 
such  a big  gap  between  theory  and  practice.  Our 
Sanskrit  scriptures  have  proclaimed  the  equality  of 
all  human  beings.  But  I have  not  seen  anywhere 
such  abominable  inequalities  between  man  and  man. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  country  is  losing  econo- 
mically by  not  educating  and  employing  its  blind 
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folk.  Our  countr}'  is  feeding  them  all  right,  but  is 
not  taking  advantage  of  their  services  and  contribu- 
tions. From  this  standpoint,  the  countries  of  the 
^^'est  and  Japan  have  proved  to  be  very  clever. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  tests  of  a particular 
civilization  is  its  attitude  towards  the  Handicapped 
either  physically,  mentally  or  socially.  I believe  that 
India,  as  an  ancient  civilization,  will  not  fail  in  this, 
test. 


A BIRD’S  EYE  VIEW  OF  MY  TRIP  ROUND 
THE  WORLD  * 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the- 

Bhowanipur  Y.M.C.A.,  Calcutta,  on  the  19th  July,, 
1938,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Shah, 
Principal,  Calcutta  Blind  School.) 

I am  an  admirer  of  the  activities  that  the 
Y.lM.C.A.’s  are  cairying  on  in  dilferent  parts  of  the 
world.  I myself  have  lived  in  one  Y.M.C.A.  and 
am  familiar  with  the  Y.M.C.A. ’s  of  London,  New 
York  and  Paris.  So  I should  be  excused  if  I attach 
some  sentimental  value  to  this  invitation  by  the 
Bhowanipur  Y.M.C.A. 

I left  Calcutta  on  the  8th  September,  1936. 
Obviously,  I wanted  to  take  some  one  with  me  as  my 
guide  and  assistant.  But  for  financial  reasons,  I had 
to  start  out  alone.  I,  however,  received  a good  deal 
of  help  from  some  Indian  students  who  were  going  ta 
London,  but  my  destination  was  New  York. 

Published  in  the  Statesman,  Calcutta,  and  the  Hindusthart. 
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From  Bombay,  I went  to  London  through  Italy, 
‘Switzerland  and  France.  I stayed  m London  only 
for  three  days  as  my  boat  for  New  York  was  to  sail 
from  Liverpool  very  soon. 

I landed  in  New  York  exactly  one  month  after 
the  date  on  which  I left  Calcutta.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  American  Immigration  Ofi&ce  gave  me 
■quite  a lot  of  trouble.  I did  not  mind  the  former 
so  much,  but  the  latter  seemed  to  be  too  much  for 
me.  I was  the  first  blind  Indian  to  enter  the  United 
States  and  so  the  American  Immigration  Authorities 
wanted  to  be  very  sure  about  the  details  of  my 
financial  and  eye  conditions.  I resented  their  treat- 
Toent  very  much.  England  was  much  more  friendly 
than  America  in  this  respect.  I saw  some  other  pas- 
sengers to  be  actually  humiliated  by  the  American 
Immigration  Authorities.  I wish  these  Immigration 
people  were  a little  more  polite  and  humane. 

However,  along  with  a few  other  passengers,  I 
was  taken  to  the  Ellis  Island.  It  is  a beautiful  spot 
and  many  people  go  there  for  sightseeing.  But  the 
island  was  our  prison  for  the  time  being.  I was  de- 
tained there  for  about  four  or  five  hours,  had  to  satis- 
fy another  set  of  officers  about  my  credentials  and 
hona-fide  intentions,  and  then  I was  allowed  to  enter 
the  city  of  New  York.  But  what  a difference  I 
noticed  as  soon  as  I was  with  the  American  people 
away  from  the  Immigration  atmosphere  ! They  were 
so  friendly,  helpful  and  social. 

I think  that  America  is  ahead  of  all  countries  m 
the  world  in  the  welfare  work  for  the  blind  and  in 
social  service  in  general.  At  times,  I just  wonder 
how  such  a great  country  can  afford  to  have  so  many 
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•criminals  and  so  many  varieties  of  heinous  crimes 
within  it. 

Here  I stayed  for  one  year  and  obtained  the 
Master’s  degree  in  Education  from  Columbia 
University. 

I also  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  by  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf-blind-mute  American 
lady,  at  her  residence.  In  spite  of  her  complete  deaf- 
ness, she  gave  me  a demonstration  of  her  wonderful 
ability  to  tell  the  rhythm  of  a piece  of  music  by  just 
touching  the  radio. 

In  addition  to  New  York,  I visited  the  schools 
and  organisations  for  the  blind  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Harffort,  New  Jersey 
and  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  New  York  City  is  a land  of  skyscrapers. 
I had  a god  deal  of  thrill  when  I went  up  the  102nd 
floor  of  the  Empire  State  Building — the  highest 
building  in  the  world. 

I experienced  specially  two  difficulties  during 
my  first  few  days  in  New  Y^ork,  but  I mastered 
both  of  them  later:  one  was  its  sub-zero  weather, 
and  the  other  was  the  peculiar  American  slang  and 
accentuation. 

In  the  September  of  1937,  I left  New  York  for 
England.  I came  on  board  the  Queen  Mary  and  so 
my  Irans- Atlantic  voyage  was  quite  comfortable. 
This  boat  is  like  an  improvised  city  and  has  all  the 
conveniences  as  well  as  inconveniences  of  the  city 
life.  :: 

In  London,  I missed  the  comforfs  and  cheerful 
weather  of  New  Y'ork.  But  the  English  people  ap- 
pealed to  me  to  be  more  sober,  disciplined  and  un- 
- ostentatious  than  an  average  American.  The  English 
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Immigration  Authorities  are  certainly  much  more- 
lovable  than  the  American. 

I had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Sir  Erancis^ 
Younghusband  * in  London.  He  showed  a deep- 
sympathy  with  my  mission  to  help  the  blind  in  India 
and  I wrote  a paper  on  this  theme  at  his  instance, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  read  at  a meeting  there,, 
to  be  attended  by  those  preparing  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  I toured  in  different  parts  of 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland  to  visit  the  work  for 
the  blind  in  those  places.  I spent  about  five  montha 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  language  difficulty  started  to  be  felt  as  soou 
as  I left  for  the  Continent.  From  this  time  on  1 
visited  schools  in  the  company  of  interpreters. 

Paris  appealed  to  me  to  be  a very  artistic  city.  I 
enjoyed  climbing  up  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

But  I was  a little  disgusted  with  the  dishonesty 
of  French  chauffeurs.  They  will  take  you  round  and 
round  for  nothing  and  demand  excessive  rates.  Paris 
was  specially  interesting  for  me  for  the  fact  that  the 
first  school  for  the  blind  in  the  world  was  established 
here  in  1784  and  that  Louis  Braille,  the  originator  of 
the  method  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind, 
which  is  known  after  his  name  and  which  is  now  in- 
use  all  over  the  world,  invented  his  famous  system, 
here  in  1829. 

To  reach  Berlin  from  Paris  requires  only  a few“ 
hours’  train  journey.  I had  to  hold  my  tongue  all 
the  way  since  there  was  not  a single  English-speak-^ 
ing  man  or  woman  in  the  train. 


Since  deceased. 
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I found  beautiful  sunshine  in  Berlin.  The  Ger- 
man people  appeared  to  be  very  friendly.  But  I did 
not  like  the  prejudice  of  the  Germans  against  the 
Jews.  Every  Gpirnan,  I talked  to  about  the  Jews, 
seemed  to  be  unjustifiably  one-sided  on  this  question. 

From  Germany  I came  to  Belgium  and  from 
here  I took  a boat  to  New  York  on  my  way  to  Japan. 
I crossed  the  whole  American  Continent  from  New 
^ork  to  Seattle  in  train — a distance  of  about  3,200 
miles. 

On  my  way  to  Japan,  I visited  a few  schools 
for  the  blind  in  Canada. 

I liked  Japan  very’  much  as  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  Japan  have  advanced  the  cause  of  the 
blind  to  a great  extent  in  a comparatively  short 
time.  I also  admired  the  honesty,  courtesy  and 
discipline  almost  universally  practised  by  the 
Japanese  people. 

But  I did  not  like  their  food.  The  Japanese 
people  are  quite  primitive  so  far  as  cooking  is  con- 
cerned. 

I also  did  not  like  the  sight  of  civilian  Japanese 
people  going  to  war,  the  people  going  to  China  being 
far  less  enthusiastic  than  those  who  came  to  see 
them  off  with  band,  music  and  national  slogans.  Eroin 
Japan,  I returned  to  Calcutta  after  spending  about 
two  years  abroad. 

Many  of  my  difficulties  on  the  way  were  removed 
by  the  special  arrangements  made  by  the  American 
Express  Company  through  whom  I travelled  round 
the  world. 

The  impression  which  gratified  me  most  during 
my  stay  abroad  is  that  the  blind  men  and 
women  in  every  country  I visited  are  regarded 
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as  normal  people.  They  are  in  and  of  the  society. 
They  have  abundant  facilities  for  education  and 
employment.  Millions  of  pounds  are  being  spent 
oveiy  year  to  bring  light  and  happiness  in  their  lives 
xuid  to  utilise  theu’  sei’vices  for  society.  Should  we 
only  sit  and  watch? 


INTEEVIEW  WITH  POET  TAGOEE  * 

(Summarised  report  of  the  interview,  held  on 
the  26th  July,  1938.) 

During  my  college  days  in  India,  I was  a mighty 
enthusiast  for  Bengali  literature  and  I read  most  of 
the  writings  of  the  well-known  Bengali  authors  of 
those  days.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  natural  for  me 
to  read  in  books  and  periodicals  some  stories  dealing 
with  blind  characters  or  containing  remarks  about 
blindness.  I was  very  shocked  and  pained  to  notice 
that  most  of  these  stories  could  not  depict  blind  life 
oorrectly  from  the  psychological  standpoint  and  that 
the  writers  were  more  interested  in  their  traditional 
ideas  and  feelings  about  the  blind  than  in  the 
psychological  truths  about  blindness.  In  other  words, 
while  dealing  with  blind  characters,  the  authors  were 
subjective  and  not  objective,  and,  unfortunately,  the 

Published  m the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta , 
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•gap  between  the  subjectivity  and  objectivity  in  this 
particular  case  was  too  wide  to  be  ignored;  and  this 
led  not  only  to  the  delineation  of  false  psychology, 
but  it  also,  in  niy  opinion,  lowered  the  status  of  the 
blind  in  public  estimation. 

Something  had  to  be  done  in  the  matter.  I was 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  see  poet  Tagore  and 
place  my  point  of  view  before  him.  It  was  on  the 
26th  July,  1938,  that  I could  fulfil  my  deshe. 

I met  the  poet  at  his  Calcutta  residence  and  had 
a discussion  with  him  for  half  an  hour.  I told  him 
about  my  grievance  regarding  the  unfah  treatment 
which  the  blind  characters  had  been  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  Bengali  authors, — the  most  important  com- 
plaint being  that  I had  not  seen  any  normal  and  suc- 
cessful blind  individual  depicted  by  them.  Frustra- 
tion in  the  life  of  a blind  pei*son  was  the  keynote  for 
.all  these  writers. 

I even  pointed  out  to  him  about  his  own  short- 
'Comings  in  this  regard,  as  exemplified  in  his  story, 
Drishtidan  (Gift  of  Sight).  At  one  place  in  this  story, 
the  blind  heroine  says ; 

How  can  I possibly  forget  you,  since  mind, 
and  not  the  outside  world,  exists  for  a blind  per- 
son? ” (I  have  quoted  here  only  the  idea,  and  not 
the  exact  words). 

I enquired  of  the  poet  what  he  exactly  meant 
by  saying  that  a blind  person  did  not  have  an  outside 
world  and  how  could  this  statement  be  linked’  up 
with  the  psychology  of  forgetting.  He  veiy  gracious- 
ly confessed  that  he  did  not  have  a personal  contact 
with  any  successful  blind  person  and  that  he  had 
written  the  story  from  his  own  subjective  idea  about 
the  psychology  of  blindness.. 
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I told  him  that  I had  read  some  English  stories 
in  which  the  blind  characters  were  not  led  to  despe- 
ration  and  suicide,  but  they  were  presented  as  nor- 
mal persons  living  side  by  side  with  their  seeing  com- 
patriots and  making  their  contributions  towards  the 
well-being  of  their  social  and  family  units.  I also 
drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  type  of  writ- 
ing would  also  help  the  cause  of  the  blind  consider- 
ably inasmuch  as  the  seeing  readers  would  come  to. 
know  that  all  blind  persons  are  not  beggars,  depen- 
dents or  queer  persons. 

He  very  kindly  agreed  to  my  request  to  write  a 
fiction  or  a drama  in  which  the  life  of  a successful 
blind  hero  or  heroine  would  be  depicted.  He  told 
me  that  he  might  have  to  discuss  certain  points  with, 
me  when  he  would  be  engaged  in  writing  this  book. 
My  services  were,  of  course,  always  at  his  disposal. 

I confided  in  the  poet  that  I was  thinking  of  pub- 
lishing my  diarv  which  I had  been  writing  in  Braille 
since  my  departure  from  India  in  1936.  He  en- 
couraged me  to  have  the  book  published  as  he 
thought  that  the  book  would  help  the  seeing  people 
to  be  conversant  with  the  psychological  and  other 
problems  of  the  blind. 

On  account  of  my  leaving  for  Europe  again  soon 
after  my  meeting  the  poet  and  his  more  or  less  con- 
stant ill-health  leading  to  his  sad  demise  in  1941,  he 
could  not  write  his  promised  book  which  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  a very  valuable  cociribution 
towards  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  India. 
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A BRIEF  REPORT  OF  MY  EXPERIENCES  IN 
THE  WELFARE  WORK  FOR  THE 
BLIND  ABROAD  * 

During  my  study-trips  to  Europe,  America, 
•Canada  and  Japan,  I was  pleased  to  note  that  the 
stamp  of  each  country’s  peculiar  genius  was  definite- 
ly recognisable  in  its  welfare  work  for  the  blind.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  as  a rather  broad  statement,  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  have 
influenced  directly  or  indirectly  Ihe  work  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  world;  but  the  evidences  of 
adaptations  by  each  countr^^  to  its  peculiar  needs  and 
-environmental  demands  are  unmistakably  noticeable. 

In  this  synoptic  report,  my  attempt  will  be  to 
outline  in  a very  general  way  the  common  factors  in 
the  work  of  the  visually  handicapped  which  are  more 
•or  less  emphasized  by  the  countries  I visited. 

1.  Defiiiition  of  Blindness 

It  is  just  natural  to  formulate  the  legal  and  social 
concept  of  blindness  and  its  all- sided  implications 
before  inaugurating  on  a scientific  basis  any  scheme 
■of  activities  for  those  afflicted  with  this  handicap.  A 
mere  misty  approximation  of  the  notion  of  blindness 
•has  a positively  baneful  effect  on  any  welfare  work, 
however  well-meaning  it  may  be. 

All  the  advanced  countries  realised  this  at  a very 
early  stage  of  their  blind  work.  In  those  countries, 
blindness  has  not  only  been  strictly  defined,  but  it 
has  also  been  measured  in  terms  of  different  degrees 
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of  the  affliction.  This  has  laid  the  scientific-minded' 
workers  for  the  blind  in  those  countries  to  substitute 
the  term  “ visual  handicap  ” for  the  commonly  used 
and  more  commonly  misunderstood  word  “ blind- 
ness.” 

The  degree  of  vision  which  constitutes  blindness 
in  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  is  6/60;  in  America, 
20/200,  and  so  on.  Periodic  eye-tests  are  held  in 
every  school  for  the  visually  handicapped  as  well  as. 
for  the  sighted,  and  transference  of  enrolment  takes 
place,  if  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of' 
these  eye-tests. 

2.  Education  of  'pre’-School  Blind  Children 

The  education  and  training  of  the  blind  begin 
the  very  early  years  of  their  life.  In  some  cases, 
even  when  only  eighteen  months  old,  they  are  taken 
away  from  their  homes  and  are  placed  in  what  is 
called  “ Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Children,”  or  the- 
“ Nursery  Schools  for  the  Blind.” 

Usually,  the  parents  or  the  guardians  do  not 
know  how  to  take  care  of  their  blind  children  or- 
wards.  They  alternate  between , coddling  and  neg- 
lect. I was  told  of  an  instance  in  England  where- 
one  of  the  twins  was  blind.  The  parents  used 
to  confine  their  whole  attention  to  their  seeing  child 
to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  blind  one.  Not  only 
that,  the  parents  used  to  tie  up  the  sightless  child 
to  the  corner  of  a cot,  so  that  it  could  not  hurt  itself, 
while  they  had  all  their  fun  at  home  and  excursions - 
abroad  in  the  company  of  the  sighted  child. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  better  and  preferential 
treatment  meted  out  by  parents  to  their  blind  child 
is  a matter  of  common  observation. 
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It  needs  no  saying  that  both  these  attitudes  pre- 
vent the  normal  growth  of  the  blind  children  at  home. 
The  Sunshine  Homes  are  free  from  these  drawbacks 
as  the  blind  children  are  brought  up  under  a common 
roof  and  are  given  the  same  treatment,  facilities 
and  environment. 

Besides  these  problems  of  care  and  discipline, 
there  are  several  other  problems,  mainly  psychologi- 
cal and  psychiatric  in  nature,  which  can  never  be 
solved  with  any  measure  of  satisfaction  unless  the 
blind  children  are  entrusted  from  their  very  infancy 
to  the  care  and  guidance  of  experts  in  the  psychology 
and  education  of  the  visually  handicapped.  For 
instance,  the  problems  of  autostimulation,  “ blind- 
ism,”  personality  maladjustments,  etc.,  which  start 
operating  in  the  life  of  blind  persons  from  their  very 
childhood,  can  never  be  effectively  tackled  except  by 
people  trained  in  the  psychology  of  the  blind. 

In  these  Sunshine  Homes,  the  blind  children  are 
kept  and  trained  till  they  are  five  or  six  years  old, 
after  which  they  are  sent  to  the  schools  for  the  blind. 
Trained  teachers  and  nurses  are  appointed  in  these 
Homes,  where  the  sightless  children  are  taught  free 
and  fearless  movements  of  the  body,  lessons  in  the 
adjustment  to  the  seeing  world,  elementary  music, 
BraUle,  and  simple  handicrafts. 

3.  Education  of  School  Children 

In  all  the  countries  except  Japan,  the  primary 
sch(X)l  education  of  blind  children  is  free  and  compul- 
sory as  that  of  the  sighted.  In  each  country,  there 
are  schools  providing  every  scope  and  facility  for  the 
education  and  training  of  blind  children.  Japan  has 
ninety  schools  for  its  seventy- six  thousand  blind 
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population,  although,  as  stated  above,  it  has  no  pro- 
vision for  free  and  compulsory  education  of  its  blind 
children. 

Before  or  immediately  after  the  children  are  ad- 
mitted to  a school,  their  aptitudes  and  vocational 
possibilities  are  tested  by  intelligence  and  personality 
tests  which  have  been  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
blind  children  from  those  devised  for  children  with 
sight.  The  emphasis  on  the  kind  of  education  which 
each  of  these  children  should  receive,  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  results  of  these  tests.  Those  who 
are  found  mentally  retarded,  are  given  special  atten- 
tion, and  their  education  is  carried  on  by  special 
teachers  through  what  is  called  “ opportunity 
classes.’' 

There  is  a systematic  vocational  guidance  for  each 
pupil,  so  that  he  or  she  is  not  left  in  a state  of  per- 
plexity regarding  the  ways  of  making  a living  after 
the  school  years  are  over. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  reading  habit  among 
the  blind  children,  scores  of  periodicals  and  thousands 
of  books  have  been  printed  in  Braille  and  placed 
within  easy  access.  The  Library  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York  City,  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton, the  National  Braille  Library  in  London,  etc., 
have,  each  of  them,  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
books  in  Braille  in  different  subjects,  and  they  lend 
those  books  free  to  all  blind  people  just  for  the  mere 
asking. 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  have  been  especially  trained  for  their  work. 
The  education  of  the  visually  handicapped  is  quite  a 
technical  and  a growing  subject,  and  no  one  can  be 
expected  to  be  an  efficient  teacher  of  the  blind  with- 
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out  knowing  the  psychological  and  educational 
problems  involved  in  this  specialised  field.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  Board  of  Education  stops  all  finan- 
cial grants  to  a blind  school  if  it  employs  a teacher 
who  has  not  obtained  a diploma  from  the  College  of 
Teachers  for  the  Blind.  In  America,  the  blind 
schools  discourage  the  appointment  of  teachers  who 
have  not  received  special  training  in  the  Education 
of  the  Visually  Handicapped  from  some  recognised 
institutions. 

The  appointment  of  blind  persons  as  teachers  or 
workers  for  the  blind  is  specially  encouraged  in  those 
countries.  They  are  regarded  not  only  as  efficient 
workers  for  the  blind,  but  also  as  inspiring  examples 
to  them.  In  America,  it  has  become  an  unwritten 
law  that  in  a school  or  organisation  for  the  blind,  at 
least  one-third  of  the  staff  should  be  recruited  from 
among  the  blind.  Some  schools  have  blind  persons 
constituting  as  much  as  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  staffs. 

Besides,  the  heads  of  many  schools  and  organi- 
sations for  the  blind  ai-e  blind  persons.  The  heads  of 
most  of  the  State  Commissions  for  the  Blind  in 
America  are  themselves  blind.  The  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Foundation  is  also  a blind 
person. 

In  all  the  progressive  schools  for  the  blind,  there 
are  arrangements  for  solving  the  special  problems  in- 
volved in  the  education  of  the  partially-sighted 
children.  There  are  such  provisions  even  in  the 
schools  for  sighted  children.  In  England  and  Ger- 
many, there  are  separate  schools  for  children  with 
partial  vision.  The  partially- sighted  children  consti- 
tute, for  educational  purposes,  a class  by  themselves. 
They  cannot  be ' educated  either  through  sighted  or 
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blind  methods.  This  truth  has  not  been  realised  in 
our  country,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  child- 
ren with  partial  sight  have  lost  and  are  losing  their 
vision  entirely. 

In  addition  to  the  visually  handicapped  children,, 
there  is  another  group  of  children  who  are  more  un- 
fortunate and  whose  educational  problems  are  more 
difficult  to  solve.  These  are  the  Blind-deaf -mute- 
children,  suffering  from  the  triple  handicap  of  blind- 
ness, deafness  and  dumbness.  America  is  ahead  of 
all  countries  in  the  world  in  the  education  of  these 
unfortunates,  and  Laura  Bridgeman,  Helen  Keller, 
and  a few  others  have  shown  what  these  children  can- 
do  if  educational  facilities  are  provided  for  them.. 
During  my  second  visit  in  America,  I discussed  with 
Miss  Helen  Keller  the  problems  of  these  children' 
and  also  studied  the  methods  of  teaching  them. 
Usually,  the  blind  schools  have  opened  departments 
for  these  children  in  their  own  premises. 

In  addition  to  these  residential  schools  for  the 
blind,  classes  for  blind  boys  and  girls  have  been 
opened  in  ordinary  seeing  schools.  This  is  indeed  a 
very  interesting  experiment.  It  helps  the  grovdh  of 
mutual  understanding  between  the  blind  and  the  see- 
ing children  from  the  very  early  stage  of  their  lives. 
I am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  a great  scope 
and  need  for  such  classes  in  our  country  under  its 
present  economic  conditions. 

4.  Education  of  Blind  ^oung  Men  and  IT 
of  Post-School  Stage 

It  has  been  realised  in  those  countries  that  the 
blind  boys  and  girls  will  be  quite  helpless  if  they  are 
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not  taken  care  of  after  they  finish  their  school 
education. 

Those  who  are  fit  for  higher  studies  are  encourag- 
ed to  enter  colleges.  There  are  several  scholarships 
for  assisting  the  needy  students  towards  the  college 
expenses. 

Those  who  intend  to  take  up  music  as  the 
means  of  their  livelihood  are  encouraged  to  enter  the 
schools  for  higher  music.  There  are  several  scholar- 
ships for  these  students  as  well.’ 

Those  who  have  specialised  in  some  industry, 
are  placed  in  what  is  called  “ sheltered  workshops.” 
These  workshops  are  subsidised  by  Government  and 
the  public,  and  the  blind  people  work  here  as  appren- 
tices for  three  or  four  years,  after  which  they  become 
regular  workers.  During  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, all  their  expenses  are  paid  for  by  those 
workshops. 

5.  Activities  of  the  Agencies  and  Organisations 
for  the  Blind 

What  is  to  be  done  with  these  educated  and 
trained  blind  men  and  women?  The  agencies  and 
organisations  for  the  blind  have  been  brought  intO’ 
existence  to  solve  this  and  various  other  problems.. 
There  is  no  unhealthy  rivalry'  among  these  organi- 
sations, since  each  of  them  is  engaged  in  solving 
problems  distinct  from  those  handled  by  others.  In- 
London  alone,  there  are  about  ten  or  twelve  organi- 
sations working  side  by  side  to  help  the  blind  persons 
in  different  ways. 
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' The  principal  activities  of  these  organisations 
may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

(a)  TTiey  try  to  secure  employments  for  the 
•educated  blind  men  and  women.  Through  the  efforts 
of  these  organisations,  most  of  the  blind  people  have 
been  able  to  be  contributing  members  of  society. 
They  have  succeeded  in  inducing  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  pass  a law  to  the  effect  that  every  firm  or 
factory  must  employ  a certain  percentage  of  its  staff 
from  among  the  physically  handicapped  people.  In 
Japan,  a blind  beggar  has  become  an  anachronism. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  blind  persons  are  eligible,  in 
accordance  with  a law  passed  by  the  Parliament  early 
this  year,  for  old  age  pension  when  they  are  forty 
years  old,  while  the  seeing  persons  must  be  sixty-five 
in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  pension. 

For  those  people,  who  are  definitely  unemploy- 
able, the  Government  has  made  special  financial  pro- 
visions through  the  efforts  of  these  organisations. 

' There  are  several  homes  where  the  unemployable 
blind  men  and  women  are  maintained  at  public  cost. 

Those  whose  earnings  are  not  enough  to  meet 
their  necessary  expenses,  receive  augmentations  in 
their  wages  either  from  those  organisations  or  from 
the  Government. 

' (b)  The  education  of  the  adult  blind,  i.e.,  who 

lose  their  vision  rather  late  in  life  and  who  caimot 
obviously  be  taken  care  of  by  regular  schools,  is  un- 
dertaken by  these  organisations.  Teachers  are  sent 
to  the  homes  of  the  adult  blind  and  they  are  taught 
Braille  and  some  useful  occupation.  The  home 
teaching  service  is  most  efficient  and  widespread  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  Govermneut  is  spend- 
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ing  huge  sums  of  money  each  year  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  this  service. 

(c)  These  organisations  also  undertake  the  pub- 
lication of  books  and  journals  in  Braille,  Moon  and 
in  other  types,  as  well  as  the  making  of  talking- 
books.  There  are  about  eighty  English  periodicals 
in  Braille  published  in  America  and  Great  Britain. 
In  Japan,  there  is  even  a daily  newspaper  in  Braille. 

(d)  Agitations  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of 
the  blind  are  carried  on  unceasingly  by  these  organi- 
sations. As  a result,  several  legislations  have  been 
passed  in  all  countries,  which  have  made  the  lives  of 
the  sightless  community  happy  and  respectable. 

6.  Prevention  of  Blindness 

This  is  a very  important  problem,  and 

more  and  more  emphasis  is  being  laid  on  it  in 
every  country.  It  has  been  held  that  about 

seventy  per  cent,  of  blindness  in  every  country  is 
preventible,  and  every  year  the  number  of  the  blind 
persons  in  the  Western  countries  is  decreasing 
through  the  strict  application  of  preventive  methods. 
There  may  be  a day  when  there  will  exist  no  blind- 
ness, and  hence  no  problem  of  blindness  to  solve. 
But  until  that  day  comes,  all  possible  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  the  already 
existing  and  would-be  blind  persons. 

7.  Conclusion 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  I have  recounted  in  a 
very  general  and  briefest  possible  way  my  experi- 
ences regarding  what  other  countries  are  doing  in 
order  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  sightless  com- 
munity. It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  dissertation 
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that  the  visually  handicapped  persons  are  taken  care 
-of  by  those  countries  from  the  time  they  are  bom 
until  they  die.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Western 
countries  have  become  definitely  conscious  of  their 
•sacred  responsibility  towards  the  handicapped  mem- 
bers. The  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  in  this  matter  is 
■considered  to  be  very  dangerous  and  has  been  aban- 
doned by  all  civilized  countries.  It  has  been  realised 
that  a country  cannot  progress  very  well  if  the  handi- 
fcapped  persons  belonging  to  different  groups  are 
allowed  to  remain  as  permanent  drags  on  it. 

I am  positive  that  our  society  in  India  is  making 
a great  economic  waste  by  not  educating  and  not 
employing  its  blind  individuals.  Our  society  has  to 
bear  the  burden  of  these  people  anyhow;  then  why 
should  it  not  take  something  out  of  them?  Besides, 
in  certain  spheres  of  activity,  the  blind  individuals 
can  render  better  and  more  efficient  service  than 
even  the  seeing.  The  Western  societies  have 
realised  this  truth  and  have  been  prompt  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  same 
thing.  Eeal  sympathy  is  shown  to  the  blind  persons 
not  by  feeding  them  at  public  expense  and  keeping 
them  idle  at  home,  but  by  giving  them  education  and 
burdening  them  with  work  and  responsibility.  This 
truth  has  not  been  realised  in  India,  and  all  efforts  in 
helping  the  blind  have,  thus,  been  misguided  and 
abortive.  Dr.  Childs,  the  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  has  rightly 
said : 

“ For  an  individual  to  be  a member  of  a society 
and  yet  Have  no  responsible  parr  in  its  activities  is  a 
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form  of  social  ostracism  that  breeds  disastrous 
spiritual  consequences.” 

In  my  opinion,  the  blind  people  have  a more 
urgent  need  for  education  than  even  the  seeing. 
There  are  mainly  two  reasons  in  support  of  this 
view : 

First,  the  blind  persons  cannot  be  employed  in 
any  work  without  receiving  any  systematic  training 
and  education  extending  over  several  years,  while 
there  are  various  spheres  of  activities  for  the  seeing 
individuals  in  which  they  may  be  employed  without 
such  protracted  training  and  education.  In  these 
activities,  the  mere  possession  of  sight,  combined 
with  some  amount  of  commonsense,  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  qualify  a person  for  employment. 

Secondly,  the  seeing  people  have  the  freedom  of 
movement  and  several  other  factors  to  keep  them- 
selves busy  with.  But  the  sightless  individuals 
have  to  can-y  on  a dreary  and  monotonous  existence 
and  have  a feeling  of  helplessness  and  aloneness  in 
the  world  if  they  are  not  taught  something  which 
will  keep  them  busy  and  make  them  feel  that  time, 
after  all,  moves. 

I should  like  to  append  four  papers  to  this  re- 
port.* 

The  first  paper  lists  about  hundred  schools  and 
-organisations  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  which  I 
visited  abroad. 

In  addition  to  these  places,  I • met  several 
successful  blind  people  of  each  country  I visited 
in  order  to  gain  practical  experience  and  inspiration. 

* The  appended  papers  are  not  reproduced  here. 
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The  second  j)aper  records  the  courses  which  I 
took  at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  towards  my  Master’s  Degree  in  Education, 
specialising  in  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped. 

The  third  paper*  describes  a scheme  of  activities 
which  should  be  undertaken  at  once  in  India  for  its 
visually  handicapped  persons.  I submitted  this  paper 
to  Columbia  University  as  a course  requirement,  and 
it  was  highly  appreciated. 

The  last  paper  t is  a copy  of  an  article  which  I 
wrote  and  got  published  before  I left  India  about  two- 
years  ago.  This  contains  m.iny  facts  and  figures- 
regarding  the  blind  communities  in  India  and  abroad. 


* The  third  appended  paper  refers  to  the  article — ‘ ‘ My 
Plan  of  Work  in  India,”  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
book. 

t The  last  appended  paper  refers  to  the  article — ” Work 
for  the  Blind  in  India,”  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  book. 
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^ I \st^  C4H^  cH^  I 

f%^  lij  ^<?n  ^9|*i|<ji  7f»=!^  7f^  ?[’([;^  (7T,  CWtTT^  '*llR?fitl 

'Q  '^^C'T'sl  'il‘^ N 

fnC<(C.^  I (TT^H-^l-si  ^lBin«i(.'t?1  ^ ^3R  f^vs^rft 

^ fV|t  (TTt— (?¥Wn^  (TpT,  'Q 

I 

c^^oTir^  tpTitw^flir^ 

f%f^<=m  ^ ^rmmi  c^  i f¥i  ^ 

G\  W^  ^■'t^  ^’ro  ‘'ItC^  G\  O’^^liC'fsi 

fwCWQ  f%pt^  (TTt  I 

\slcH-!l  “'1^  CT'3tr^  (Tit'  ol'Jl'sk^  ^“51  (TTC^ 

-pff^ : — ^ c^Nslr^  ■^kk<(j  (TI  ^ '*iH**i  ^iks  ; 

c^'otc^  >ikrc^T  ^5Tuf^  ^r%f<r^  (ti 

^ (TTotc^  'nkk<ij  vst^  ^T’Tkwi  (n  ^ f^\s^i«Fr 
; 'Si'^s  (.■^voN-^®5Ft^  (TI  ^ ^tw  vst^ 

'^\(.'^  “'tk^  I 

tf*«f^»,  ^fkk^ 

tpnt^^ki^  vskt^i  f^r^  I (Tit  wkit  wt^r^  <iit 

^STlTf^  ^ I vstlTf^  \3 

'6icH4^lt  *kw^ko^  ^ I 

K *[5^^  ^rc^  ^ c^rskw 

^«n  ^ M3  b^-^H  ^v5OT  i 

(TTk^  wf*rf%5  wkit  ^ ^«n  c^-^t 

I f^i  ’k'T  ^ (n,  (Tf^bk^  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

F*^  wfN  ^vFTit  ^Rkr^  ^ I tfit 
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(71,  ^N*f  *tW- 

^'>t«5,  ^ I 

(71  ^ C*^fr4  ^^RT  ’JllTT 

<71(75  (Rv5tOT.^m^t(7rr  (7T  ^ (TtW?  WTl  t[t^ 

4T®t(75^  (?*n4R  (il^N  (7T  C4t^ 

^ (M^  ^ I ^(75  ^’(Tir^  (7T, 

R75m(75W  W ^ot(7R  (7T4R  tpTrmR  ^ ^ >i]t 

fWTT  ^T^IW  ‘^'Q¥t'<3  ^ R1  I ^fR,  4tWRl,  tlpof^  (Rv5t(I^ 
^jta'^f%  '®(7T  ^1  ^srtwR  4v54I?1  To  !f5^  ^sfm 

^ ^’(R  I TRW^TsT  fl^T  ^n  i 

'S  ^lc^[^4l^  ^^4l'^f%  (3IX^  tr^tf^  ^ ^(lTU5  ^’(R 

^ 4Tf^  ^RtTOT  ^^531%  WRr^  ^tT(R  I 
■C^^oR  'otC?^  ^PHT  4ll?HH  ^0^4  ^ I 

R?T,  4f41  '^'4t4f^  '®raj  'Q  4f^  \5Rl  (R'^SR 
C^  ^rPRi  ^ ^’(R  I ^*#1  ^^Rtm 

■4tC^  4’(R  ^5T(R  ^TR  I 1%^  l4^(R  ^RR  4Tf%»^ 

'qf^esvsi  ^TtC^  I '®rriR  ^^IC4  ^4"  4t(7rf%4R 

^ rRr  ^rf^,  (RTRR  C4=TfRR  4Tft(75  4RR 

(TTt^^  ^’orf^  I 4RR  '^Rc*i  (R^sR  ^ ’’R  4^^  f%f% 
ti]4fel  '5ft(7R  ^ff%  'S  ^ 1§4ot(R  f47^  4’(R  fw(7R  I v^  4tU^ 
'©RR  (R,  f%f^  (R5R  4R^  4^  R3©4  4’(Rt  RtRQ^^ 

RTRR  ^^1t(Rt  f%f^  iRtRI,  (R^,  ^ 4#t(5,  ^ 

tp|f^  I^RRR  f47^  4’475  ^IC?H  I 

RMtpRR  4^'  4rf^  (RoR  R^RttTTR  RRt(RJ  4(7T4 

t[(RR?RR  R75  4’(R  *^ITC4  R1  RR  (4R'Q  R(5  441  ^5t(7R 

“^tr^  4^5T3  4^4^  I 441  (TTETS  4t(R  (R,  441  4j1%41  44  444 

4“4T'f‘44  R’c®  (7f4R  W4T  4tfR4W4  41  4^4t414(7f4  4RRT 
“4R  41  I (R5R  4^^  C4R  4^4m3(RI  '®4C^  41  C^  vstlTR 
4C44C4^  4f^‘5tV44(Rl  4^4  4^  4R475  I 

^4°  4tC4f44R  C44QU41  4^fR4  wRl4  (R^5R44  ^^1^ 
45T  'Q  tpTTtW^fR^  IrtR  4’^  ^44f%  4’4^^  C4(R^  I 4t4I- 


^TOT  C^^stC^  cTt^d^«'>J  (TRt^ 

'C»f^s?^  I ^ f^  ^prr 

c?^  ?ig  iftTT  ^ c^  tn^  «fttr  wi  ^’or:^  I 

^kJiR<pk\s  ^rttPTTR^  ^ ^ ^ c^t^ 

^ ^ ^n  I ^ (7T^  ifj^R 

■C’^d^  f%7pi  ^pg  c^vsh  ^ Pf|7T  ^ ^ I 

f^  ^ ?tvT  w^  ^?:^w3Ccn  7^  c^\Q  ^ 

^ (TTQd:^  fror  ^Hh  w^ 

^T^T?T5t^  ^ tpTjt^^  firf^  tpkPt^  5’or:^  I ;f]t 

^ ^ I t^^k'Q  tff^  ^ f^  TO  ^ ttT^I^t 

^5Rnt<f  WkTkT  ^ I 

^ ^5R7T^  TO  ^klWJ  tn|f%  ^ 

w^  tr^twttr  ^ ^ I tn^k»m  c^ 

^'^'5=r*i  ^5f^iTrf%k^  f%  \5k^  \skw  ^1%  “'tk^  (?r 

(TT^  W^  f^c|  5||^  I 1=^ 

trki  ^H5ilb  (.^vch(.<?(.ar5i  ^srkrk^  ^iit  feo 

c^^sto  ^ ^'Q  ^TkTt^sk^  tr^t^4i%  5krkr  ; 

^ c^  (Mm  tlt?it  ^i^Hi,  ^srfro, 

^ ^ ’^fk^  I 'Q  c?r*t^  'SFFTt^kfcf  c^\5k^  ^ 

^ ^ (TRt?  ^ €mi  C^^-^fferfTO 

tn?t  I 

'fokRos,  C4v5k4?  ^r^kijj  ^ 4Tf%4i  f%N5k4  ^prkw^  (?r4i 
^ (7T  ^ ^ ^<?R  I ^ 

-iit  ^sraro  \Q  ^k'-tjf^4l^  (.'^N^ijvQi 
ctr^‘=t  \3  (?TQ^  ^ I tik#4  ^ frokk? 

^ 4TO  f|^  ; (?I^  -q  f^  ;sf|^  I 
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I 

^ ^ <ijt  fro  c*f^  ^<f 

4t'Sr  'B?Hi  c^c<<c^  I ^sftnrfwt? 

'oic-i^sPi^  C^^STW’ftUR  ^ <^1^N 

5Tt^  '®ii(.^Q4N  ^^50^  '^lc<^‘51  <FrjT?r 

^5rr#w^  (7R1  I *ro  *t^  tp^irw^ 

(7T  -^l^lc-^i  Rri  ^Iir  ctf?‘‘1'  ^’c-!if^«i  I ^T^nr  ^ypnr 

f%tf^*r§  ^’or%r  i 

9|j‘^tf*t^  ^ ^ ■RmC^  'otfJ  ^rjjfisvsl 

C^^st^T¥^  \s1c<p  WW\  ^ I 

f™  ^RTRr  ^ Trf^^S  TO 

^^RtrsR  (?m  I 

'Q  ’^Ic^Q'^N  <?c«<p'59?«i  ^ ^lf%5 

i vskn^l  c^  wt^tc^ 

c*i^U<tt'si-ctf^‘^  ^tw  \5tc??r  4i®r  c^  ^nrsTw^  i 

C*^'i)l?l-^^8H-‘'tf^i>l'iC'^ii  <plC'Sr  f%?*f^  tr*^N^  t 

^ 4lC^  C^vst^  ^ 

I 

CT,  ^RiTt?r  4fC^ 

CT  ^ (7T,  ^ 

^srir^rf^TO  #t^iR  f^«rfv5t^  ^fT^<^kt5i  ^ ^’u?k^  i 

v5lW^  #Nt=T  c^vsk^^^l  tfC^TsRt^  C^sRl  f% 

3T^  ^ 'Q  ^rk^rfwt?  ^ <iR“ 

vgtW^  'S  '®TR^  (?RT^  ?fl^s^«rnF  C<jlR  tT'^lf*!^  ^ ^ 

^ 'S  OfT^  '^^CH'sl  'ST‘ii  C^vst^ 

^ck^  I ^ f^TO  ^i^kt^i  c*n?^  ^pm  f%^tfl^  i i£i'5lM<?h' 

' ^^d'T'sf  ^“'1t#lR^  'i]'?R  ^ '®fir  ‘il^N  vstUR  T1  's|li'*i 

OnR  'SRT  C5j^  ^tfi41  (R^  I ^ tfOTtW^ 

vSn?R  CTOT  ^ C^  9fk?  ^ ^ (TflTre- 
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^Ttt^TRT  ^ 

vstc^f^  ^ ^sTct^tps  'otc?^  ^prr  ^ f^[^‘=t  ^ i 
"^rMl  "^1%,  ‘ilt'  (il^t^-t|X¥tW#llT 

fwri?  TO"  f^c<)i>-u  (?f=«n::^  i 

4^{;)tc<^  ^srfw  f%f  ^rtf^  f^R^  '*l\si'^ 

>i]^N  (TIW^  ^I'5sR<?  <R7^  I v&i(;‘t5l 

^t^R  ^HWR  (R,  €R1  (?R  C*n?^ 

(RIi  I "^rfsfR  ^ f^tR  (R,  ^ ^ (RC*R  (R^trf^lR'Q^RlR 

\5RtQ  A ^’^RR  R^R^  ^ RC^  “^ft^RR  I 


MY  QUESTIONNAIEE  * 

1.  What  is  the  total  number  of  schools  for  the 
blind  in  India  and  where  are  they  situated? 

2.  Is  there  any  organisation  for  the  blind  ' in 
India  except  blind  schools?  If  so,  how  many  of  such 
organisations  are  there,  M^hat  are  their  activities,  and 
where  are  they  situated? 

3.  What  is  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  ' 
and  blind  schools  in  your  province  or  State? 

4.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  free 
reading  and  free  guide  services  to  the  blind  in  India? 
If  so,  where  and  how  are  such  facilities  provided? 

5.  Is  there  any  library  containing  Braille  books 
for  blind  readers  in  India?  If  so,  how  many  of  such 
libraries  are  there,  where  are  they  situated,  and  how 

^ This  questionnaire  was  circulated  to  all  the  institutions 
for  the  blind,  known  to  me  at  that  time,  in  India  in  August, 
1938. 
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many  volumes  of  books  bach  of  these  libraries  con- 
tains? (Please  mention  the  number  of  volumes  in- 
different languages.) 

6.  What  are  the  social  and  legal  privileges  and  ' 
concessions  which  the  blind  persons  of  India  enjoy  as 
distinguished  front  those  enjoyed  by  seeing  persons  7 

7.  What  (or  what  more)  social  and  legal  privi- 
leges and  concessions  should,  in  your  opinion,  be 
extended  to  the  blind  persons  of  this  country? 

8.  What  are  your  proposals  to  bring  about  a 
coiTect  understanding  of  the  seeing  public  towards 
blind  persons,  and  vice  versa? 

9.  What  are  the  ways  in  which  the  blind  per- 
sons in  this  country  usually  earn  their  livelihood?' 
What  kind  of  Avork  provides  more  employment  to 
the  blind  of  India?  What  is,  in  your  opinion,  the 
percentage  of  the  blind  who  are  self-supporting? 

10.  How  do  you  propose  to  solve  the  marriage 
problems  of  the  blind?  What  percentage  of  the  blind 
persons  in  India  has,  m your  opinion,  married?  Do 
you  support  a marriage  where  both  the  parties  are 
blind?  What  are  your  arguments  for  and  (or)  against 
Buch  a marriage?  How  many  instances  of  such 
marriage  have  come  to  your  knowledge  ? How  do 
you  propose  to  solve  the  marriage  problems  of  blind 
girls 

11.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  percentage  of 
blindness  in  India  due  to  hereditary  causes? 

12.  What  do  you  think  is  the  percentage  of 
blindness  in  India  due  to  industrial  accidents?  What 
measures  have  been  taken  to  lessen  the  number  of 
such  occurrences?  Is  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  in  force  in  our  country? 
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13.  What  is  the  minimum  degree  of  vision 
fixed  by  Government  regulations  in  India,  qualifying 
a person  for  Government  services? 

14.  How  many  adaptations  of  English  Braille 
are  in  use  in  India?  When  and  by  whom  was  each 
of  these  adaptations  made? 

15.  Has  there  been  any  conference  of  all  or  some 
ot  the  blind  schools  of  India?  If  so,  where  and 
when  such  conferences  were  held? 

16.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  an  ideal  school 
for  the  blind? 

17.  Has  there  been  any  provision  in  India  for 
teaching  and  training  blind  persons  who  have  lost 
their  sight  beyond  their  school-going  years?  If  so, 
where  such  training  is  imparted  and  what  does  this- 
training  consist  of?  When  was  it  started  for  the  first 
time  ? 

18.  When  was  your  school  started  and  with 
how  many  pupils?  (Please  give  a full  historical  sur- 
vey of  your  school  from  the  time  of  its  establishment 
down  to  the  present  day.) 

19.  On  how  many  acres  of  land  is  your  school 
situated?  Is  it  your  school’s  own  property? 

20.  What  is  the  total  value  of  the  property  of 
youi'  school?  (The  equipment,  machines,  etc.,  may 
be  included  in  this  valuation.) 

21.  How  many  pupils  of  either  sex  are  attend- 
ing your  school  at  present?  How  many  of,  them  are 
residential  and  how  many  are  day-scholars? 

22.  Is  there  any  restriction  of  age  for  admis- 
sion to  your  school?  Is  there  any  fixed  age  at 
which  your  pupils  are  supposed  to  leave  'the  school? 
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23.  Are  the  pupils  of  your  school  required  to 
pay  for  their  board,  lodge  and  tuition?  If  so,  what 
is  the  charge  for  each  of  these  items  per  mensem? 

24.  Does  any  pupil  receive  exemption  from  any 
of  these  payments?  If  so,  how  many  pupils  are 
there  at  present  so  exempted.?  Besides  these 
exemptions,  does  your  school  render  any  financial 
help  to  its  pupils  in  any  other  way?  If  so,  what  are 
the  circumstances  under  which  such  assistance  is 
rendered  ? 

25.  How  many  boys  and  girls  have  attended 
your  school  (excluding  the  present  set  of  pupils)  since 
the  establishment  of  the  school?  What  percentage 
of  these  ex -pupils  has  become  self-supporting? 

26.  What  are  the  subjects  taught  in  your 
school  ? 

27.  Generally  speaking,  what  type  of  educa- 
tion is,  in  your  opinion,  most  suitable  for  the  blind — 
literary,  musical  or  manual? 

28.  How  many  ex-pupils  of  your  school  have 
received  University  education?  (Please  give  details 
about  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  University 
education,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  your  school.) 

29.  What  games  and  recreations  are  provided 
for  the  pupils  of  your  school? 

30.  What  sort  of  physical  education  is  provided 
for  the  pupils  of  your  school? 

31.  How  many  teachers  of  either  sex  are  there 
in  your  school  and  how  many  of  them  are  especially 
trained  for  teaching  the  blind  ? Where  was  this 
special  training  obtained  ? 

32.  What  are  the  maximum  and  minimum 
monthly  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  your  school?  (The 
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salary  of  the  head  of  the  school  may  be  stated  if  it 
be  the  maximum  salary,  even  if  he  or  she  does  not 
take  part  in  teaching.) 

33.  How  many  of  the  teachers  are  totally  blind 
and  how  many  are  partially  sighted? 

34.  What  are  your  views  about  employing  blind 
teachers  for  the  blind? 

35.  How  many  people  are  there  on  the  pay-roll 
of  your  school,  excluding  the  teachers? 

36.  What  is  the  annual  income  of  your  school? 
What  are  the  sources  of  this  income  and  how  much 
from  each  source? 

37.  What  is  the  annual  expenditure  of  your 
school?  What  are  the  items  of  expenditure  and 
how  much  on  each  item? 

38.  Is  there  any  special  arrangement  for  teach- 
ing the  partially-sighted  children  in  your  school?  If 
so,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  instruction  and  when 
was  it  introduced? 

39.  Is  there  any  pupil  in  your  school  who  is 
blind  and  deaf,  or  blind  and  mute  or  blind,  deaf  and 
mute  at  the  same  time?  If  so,  how  many  of  such 
pupils  are  there  and  how  are  they  taught? 

40.  Is  there  a Braille  press  in  your  school?  If 
so,  when  was  it  installed  and  what  sort  of  books  are 
•printed  therein? 

41.  Have  talking-books  been  introduced  in  your 
school?  If  so,  when  were  they  introduced? 

42.  What  special  arrangements  are  there  for  the 
instruction  of  girls  as  distinguished  from  those  in- 
tended for  the  boys  of  youiv school?  ' 

43.  Bo  you  think  that  blind  boys  and  girls  are 
more  prone  to  sexual  vices  than  their  seeing  com- 
patriots? How  many  cases  of  sex  delinquency  have 
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come  to  your  knowledge?  (Please  state  the  length 
of  time  during  which  these  cases  have  come  to  your 
notice.) 

44.  Prom  the  observation  of  the  behaviour  of 
your  pupils,  can  you  say  that  blindness  is  responsible 
for  some  special  good  and  (or)  bad  points  which  are 
usually  absent  among  the  seeing  pupils?  If  so, 
what  are-  those  good  and  (or)  "bad  points  ? (Please 
make  an  exhaustive  list  of.  them..) 

45.  What  is  the  administrative  organisation  of 
your  school? 

46.  What  are  the  noteworthy  features  of  your 
school  as  distinguished  from  those  of  other  blind 
schools  ? 


WIEELESS  AND  THE  BLIND  * 

The  first  ■‘^^hing  I should  like  to  say  is  that  the 
right  way  to-  call  the  subject  of  my  talk  this  even- 
ing is,  “ Wireless  and  the  Blind,”  and  not  ” Wire- 
less for  the  Blind.”  The  reason  for  this,  as  will  be 
more  evident  later,  is  that  I shall  describe  to  you  not 
only  what  the  wireless  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the 
blind,  but  also  what  blind  persons  have  done  and 
are  doing  for  society  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  wireless. 

^ This  article,  published  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika.  17th 
August,  1938,  is  the  English  version  of  a Bengali  talk  broad- 
cast from  the  Calcutta  studio  of  the  All-India  Badio  on  the  8th 
August,  1938.  The  talk  in  Bengali  has  also  been  incorporated 
into  the  present  book  for  the  benefit  of  Bengali-readers. 
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Every  one  recognises  the  manifold  blessings  that 
the  invention  of  wireless  has  conferred  on  humanity. 
But  ask  any  one  except  a blind  person  to  enumerate 
these  blessings  and  see  if  the  benefits  which  blind 
persons  derive  out  of  wireless  are  mentioned  at  all. 

I am  almost  positive  that  these  will  be  left  un- 
touched. 

But  I can  assure  you  that  the  invention  of  wire- 
less has  brought  about  a complete  revolution  in  the 
lives  of  blind  persons  in  Europe  and  America.  To  a 
blind  person  there,  the  radio  has  proved  to  be  a more 
helpful  friend  than  anything  else,  except,  of  course, 
Braille,  i.e.,  the  system  of  reading  and  writing  for 
visually  handicapped  persons. 

In  India,  the  only  thing  the  blind  persons  do 
T\’ith  radio  is  to  listen  to  it,  and  even  for  doing  it, 
they  have  not  as  much  scope  and  facility  as  they 
should  have.  This  is  why  the  benefits  of  wireless  for 
blind  persons  are  not  so  obvious  either  to  themselves 
or  to  the  seeing  people  of  our  country. 

The^e  benefits  of  wireless  I should  like  to  place 
under  four  heads : (i)  entertainment  and  knowledge' 
which  it  gives  to  the  blind ; (u)  its  role  as  an  agency 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  blind;  (in')  the  way  in 
which  blind  persons  may  serve  society  through 
it;  and  (iv)  the  opportunities  of  employment  that  it 
provides  to  the  blind. 

(i)  The  visual  part  of  the  world  having  natural- 
ly been  denied  to  the  blind,  its  vocal  and  sound- 
part  has  acquired  more  significance  and  importance 
for  them.  They  obviously  depend  on  this  part  of 
life  for  a large  measure  of  their  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion. Many  of  their  joys  and  sorrows  flow  out  of  it. 
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Now,  in  the  field  of  radio,  so  long  as  television 
does  not  join  hands  with  it,  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
seeing  persons  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  so  far 
as  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  concerned. 
It  seems  to  me  that  wireless  is  one  of  the  very  few 
things  in  which  sighted  persons  do  not  enjoy  a 
natural  advantage  over  their  sightless  brothers  and 
sisters  just  for  the  mere  possession  of  sight.  The 
reason  for  this  levelling  effect  of  radio  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  fact  that  radio  is  a part  of  the  sound-world 
and  here  blind  persons  do  not  suffer  from  any  inher- 
ent disability  in  relation  to  their  seeing  compatriots. 

, Quite  a good  amount  of  entertainment  for  which 
people  had  to  go  out  from  one  place  to  another  are 
now  brought  to  the  parlour  or  tO'  the  bed-room  of  every 
home,  and  this  has  proved  to  be  a special  advantage 
tO'  blind  persons,  for  whom  movements  without  a 
guide  constitute  an  obvious  handicap,  and,  as  you 
know,  guides  in  these  cases  are  not  easily  obtainable. 
Sightless  persons  may  now  spend  some  time  every 
day  and  get  a plenty  of  recreation  and  entertainment 
out  of  the  talks,  music  and  other  items  of  a r-adio-pro- 
gramme  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  within 
their  easy  reach.  In  England  and  America,  radio 
journals  are  also  published  in  Braille  so  that  the 
blind  listeners  may  know  the  programmes  in  advance. 
Eadio  has  thus  become  a very  welcome  company  in 
their  lonely  hours. 

Even  those  who  suffer  from  the  double  infirmity 
of  blindness  and  deafness  at  the  same  time,  do  also 
derive  a good  deal  of  pleasure  from  the  radio-pro- 
grammes. This  may  sound  to  be  rather  strange;  but 
let  me  recount  to  you  my  personal  experience  about 
this  phenomenon.  While  I was  in  New  York,  I 
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had  the  honour  of  meeting  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the 
world-famous  blind-deaf-mute  lady,  at  hei  resi- 
dence. She  demonstrated  to  me  how  she  could  tell 
the  rhythm  of  a piece  of  music  by  simply  touching 
the  radio.  She  told  me  that  she  could  appreciate 
the  radio-programmes  by  just  feeling  the  vibrations 
of  the  radio.  In  this  way,  she  can  correctly  say  if 
piano,  violin,  classical  music  or  jazz  is  played  on 
the  radio. 

In  addition  to  entertainment,  blind  persons  de- 
rive a good  deal  of  information  and  knowledge  from 
the  radio-programmes  which  it  is  very  difficult  for 
them  to  obtain  otherwise.  For  instance,  sightless 
persons  do  not  always  get  friends  or  relatives  to  read 
out  the  daily  newspaper  to  them.  Without  the  news 
items  of  a radio-programme,  many  blind  persons 
would  have  remained  in  complete  ignorance  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  outside  world.  , 

The  value  and  the  necessity  of  the  radio  m the 
lives  of  blind  people  have  been  recognised  by  the 
States  and  the  public  of  Europe  and  America  alike. 
By  a Statute  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  blind 
persons  in  Great  Britain  have  been  granted  their  radio 
license  free  of  charge.  Besides,  the  Parliament 
sanctioned  money  for  the  free  distribution  of  fifteen 
thousand  radio-sets  to  the  blind  in  Britain.  In 
America,  no  one,  blind  or  sighted,  has  to  pay  any  fee 
for  the  radio  license.  There  are  some  organisations 
who  raise  money  to  provide  free  radio-sets  to  needy 
blind  persons.  Once  I read  an  appeal  in  an  Ameri- 
can journal  asking  the  blind  persons  to  apply 
immediately  for  free  rad.io-sets,  as  many  of  these 
had  remained  undisposed. 
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(ii)  In  Europe  and  America,  radio  has 

proved  to  be  a very  potent  factor  in  promoting  the 
welfare  work  for  the  blind.  Several  appeals  for 
funds,  necessary  for  this  work,  are  made  on  the  radio. 
In  England,  such  appeals  are  made  through  the 
B.  B.  C.  on  the  Christmas  day  every  year. 

Besides,  the  propaganda  for  the  cause  of  the 
blind  is  conducted  through  radio  by  means  of  talks 
given  by  persons  interested  in  this  field.  In  one  of 
the  States  of  America,  the  wireless  authorities  in- 
vite a blind  person  once  a week  to  deliver  a talk  on 


some  aspect  of  the  welfare  work  for  the  blind.  I 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  such  a talk  at  one  of 
about  fifteen  radio  centers  in  the  New  York  City. 

Propaganda  is  also  carried  on  through  the  musi- 
cal and  dramatic  broadcasts  by  blind  boys  and  girls 
of  difierent  schools.  The  general  public  of  the  West- 
ern countries  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  such  broad- 
casts, and  they  often  send  requests  to  the  wireless 
authorities  to  sponsor  these  programmes.  ' 

(in)  Let  me  now  narrate  to  you  how  blind  per- 
sons are  capable  of  rendering  service  to  society 
through  wireless  activities. 

Both  in  England  and  America,  instruction  is 
given  to  willing  blind  young  men  and  women  to^  re- 
ceive and  transmit  wireless  messages.  There  is  such 
a class  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  where  I stayed  for  a year,  and 
there  are,  at  present,  ten  blind  students  taking  this 
coarse  under  a blind  teacher. 


Some  blind  persons,  on  their  completion  of  wire- 
less instruction,  have  taken  the  requisite  Govern- 
ment Examination  and  have  obtained  licenses  for 
receiving  and  transmitting  wireless  messages.  In 
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America,  the  amateur  wireless  operators  are  called 
“ Hams,”  and  one  blind  ” Ham  ” rendered  remark- 
able service  in  the  flood  areas  of  the  U.S.A.  in  1936. 
He  handled  hundreds  of  urgent  radio  messages  from 
the  distressed  regions  and  relayed  them  or  transmit- 
ted them  through  the  telephone  to  the  proper  quar- 
ters. At  times,  he  had  to  handle  as  many  as  forty- 
two  messages  an  hour.  For  this  wonderful  work,  he 
was  mentioned  in  all  the  papers  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  and  he  was 
also  invited  by  various  radio-centres  to  deliver  talks 
regarding  his  experiences. 

There  is  no  reason  wHy  services  like  this  cannot 
be  rendered  by  other  blind  persons  in  times  of  need 
or  distress. 

(iv)  The  wireless  has  provided  employment  to 
a number  of  blind  persons  in  Europe  and  America. 
Some  have  been  appointed  as  wireless  operators  on 
the  ship  and  their  services  have  been  found  to  be 
quite  satisfactory.  A few  have  been  successful  as 
radio  announcers.  Some  are  working  as  agents  in 
selling  radio-sets. 

Conclusion 

From  the  above  discussion,  it  will  be  quite  evi- 
dent how  wireless  has  been  a veritable  boon  to  sight- 
less persons  in  Europe  and  America.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  make  wireless  useful  in  the  same  way  to  the 
blind  persons  in  India?  Most  of  the  blind  indivi- 
duals in  Europe  and  America  are  employed  and^ 
scores  of  journals  are  published  in  Braille  in  order 
to  bring  knowledge  and  information  within  their 
reach.  Yet  the  radio  has  become  such  an  inspiring 
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company  for  them.  Things  are  quite  different  in  our 
country;  very  few  of  our  blind  persons  are  employed 
and  there  is  not  a single  Braille  journal  to  give  them 
knowledge  and  inspiration.  So,  our  blind  people- 
need  the  radio  more  than  any  one  else.  As  in  Eng- 
land, free  radio  license  should  be  granted  to  our 
blind  persons  and  radio  sets  should  be  distributed 
free  to  those  sightless  persons  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  one.  I hope  this  matter  will  be  taken  up  by  our 
Government  and  public. 

I thank  the  Calcutta  broadcasting  authorities 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  of  saying  a few  words 
about  one  aspect  of  the  welfare  work  for  the  blind.  I 
request  them  to  keep  their  interests  alive  in  the 
activities  towards  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the 
blind  in  India,  to  which,  I am  sure,  they  are  in  a 
position  to  contribute  a great  deal. 


GUIDE  DOGS  FOE  THE  BLIND* 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  Alsatian 
German  Shepherd  Dog  Club,  held  at  the  Wellington 
Y.M.C.A.,  Calcutta,  on  the  4th  September,  1938^ 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Captain  H.  Harrison.) 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

The  most  noticeable  disadvantage  of  blindness  is 
the  difficulty  of  free  movement.  A blind  person  is 
greatly  handicapped  both  in  his  work  and  recreation 
on  account  of  his  inability  in  travelling  alone.  It  is 


* Ptiblished  m tho  Statesman,  Galcutta,  10th  September,  1938. 
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not  financially  possible  for  every  sightless  individual 
to  pay  for  the  services  of  a guide. 

The  Guide  Dog  Movement  has  solved  this  prob- 
lem to  a great  extent.  A blind  person  can,  now-a- 
days,  go  anywhere  he  pleases  with  the  help  of  a 
trained  dog.  Miss  Smith,  a blind  American  lady, 
w'ho  is  a Reporter  of  the  Buffalo  Express  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  tours  around  the  Continent  of  America 
and  Canada  with  the  help  of  her  dog  in  order  to  col- 
lect materials  for  her  paper. 

There  are  schools  in  Europe  and  America  in 
order  to  train  dogs' for  this  particular  type  of  service. 
I had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  one  such  school  in 
America,  known  as  th^  “ Seeing  Eye.’"  Here  the 
dogs  are  brought  at  a very  early  age  and  are  sub- 
jected to  a regular  course  of  training  by  the  Trainer 
who  keeps  himself  blindfolded  for  a few  days  in  order 
to  get  the  dogs  used  to  a blind  person. 

One  W’ho  wishes  to  have  a trained  dog,  has  also 
CO  go  through  a course  of  training  for  at  least  a 
month.  He  has  to  live  in  the  school  and  get  him- 
self used  to  a dog.  During  the  period  of  training,  he 
is  not  allow^ed  to  be  visited  by  anybody  as  he  has 
to  devote  his  w’hole  attention  to  his  dog.  It  is  obvi- 
ously not  very  easy  to  bring  about  a temperamental 
fitness  betw’een  a human  being  and  an  animal  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  pnsure  the  safety  of  the  life  of 
the  former  when  both  of  them,  are  let  loose  in  a 
crow’ded  street  full  of  various  types  of  risk.  This  is 
why  every’  person  is  not  suited  to  every  dog,  and  it  is 
a hard  task  of  the  Trainer  to  select  the  right  dog 
for  the  right  person.  Any  error  in  this  selection  may 
lead  to  dangerous  (consequences.  It  is  indeed  a 
5—1516  B 
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memorable  day  for  a blind  individual  when  he  first 
sets  out  with  his  dog  and  returns  to  the>  school  with- 
out any  unpleasant  experience.  Of  course,  the  first 
few  outings  are  usually  supervised  by  the  Trainer. 

The  dogs  trained  are  invariably  of  the  Alsatian 
breed  as  it  is  only  they  who  are  supposed  to  have  the 
necessary  intelligence  for  performing  this  difficult 
task.  Of  late,  other  breeds  of  dogs  are  being  experi- 
mented for  this  purpose. 

A blind  person  is  required  to  pay  150  Dollars  for 
a dog,  including  the  fee  for  training.  But  he  is 
allowed  to  pay  this  money  at  any  time  he  is  able  to 
and  by  easy  instalments  extending  over  a long  time. 
No  one  grudges  this  payment  as  it  brings  him  the  rare 
gift  of  independent  movement  in  spite  of  blindness. 

The  way  in  which  these  guide-dogs  help  the  blind 
under  different  circumstances  is  really  wonder- 
ful. In  obedience  to  a very  few  simple  instructions 
from  their  masters,  viz.,  “right,”  *Teft,”  “Straight,” 
sit,”  etc.,  these  dogs  guide  them  wherever  they 
want  to  gO'.  , These  dogs  can  understand  the  traffic 
lights  and  cross  the  busy  streets  with  their  sightless 
masters  in  perfect  safety.  They  can  even  judge  the 
height  and  projection  of  a structure  and  they  guide 
their  masters  in  such  a way  as  to  keep  them  at  a 
safe  distance  from  getting  hurt.  I have  not  yet 
heard  of  any  accident  in  which  a blind  person  has 
been  involved  by  the  carelessness  or  misjudgment  of 
his  canine  helper. 

In  addition  to  this  guide  service,  the  trained 
dogs  assist  their  masters  in  several  other  ways.  They 
pick  up  things  dropped  accidentally  on  the  ground  by 
the  latter,  and  the  funny  part  is  that  even  if  the 
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things,  thus  picked  up,  belong  to  somebody  else,  they 
are  always  given  to  the  masters.  The  dogs  always 
keep  a vigilant  watch  over  the  safety  of  their  masters 
and  get  very  excited  whenever  they  think  that  their 
masters  are  going  to  be  hurt.  They  lie  patiently  at' 
the  feet  of  their  masters  and  jump  up  whenever  they 
are  required  to  canw  out  any  order.  The  only  time 
that  they  disobey  their  masters  is  when  the  latter,  on 
account  of  their  blindness  and  the  consequent  in- 
ability to  judge  the  environmental  conditions  at 
times,  issue  an  order,  the  carrying  out  of  which  may 
lead  to  some  inconvenience  or  accident.  All  this  may 
sound  incredible,  but,  never-the-less,  it  is  true  and 
may  be  observed  by  any  one  interested. 

It  is  curious  that  almost  all  these  trained  dogs 
are  females.  On  my  enquiring  about  the  reason  of 
this,  I was  told  by  a Trainer  that  the  female  dogs 
were  more  reliable  than  the  male  ones  for  this  type 
of  service.  His  reply  to  my  supplementary  question 
as  to  whether  this  truth  was  equally  applicable  to 
human  beings,  was  rather  evasive. 

I should  like  to  conclude  my  talk  of  this  even- 
ing by  hoping  that  this  meeting  will  be  the  first  step 
to  the  establishment  of  a centre  in  India  where  dogs 
will  be  trained  for  the  blind.  This  w^ill  make  the 
blind  persons  much  more  happy  and  useful  as  a result 
of  independent  movement. 
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A EECEPTION  * 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  St.. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  College,  Calcutta,  on  the  7th  Eebru.- 
ary,  1940,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  P.  G. 
Bridge,  Principal  of  the  College.!) 

Dr.  Bridge,  members  of  the  staff,  and  students, 

Mrs.  Boy  and  I are  extremely  grateful  to  you  for- 
according  us  this  warm  reception  to-day.  As  an  ex- 
student of  this  college,  I have  many  pleasant  me- 
mories of  the  time  when  I not  only  studied  here,  but 
also  lived  in  the  compound  as  a boarder.  After  leav- 
ing this  college,  I studied  at  other  centres  of  learn- 
ing in  Calcutta,  but  I never  found  such  a democratic 
atmosphere  anywhere  as  at  this  college.  The  tradi- 
tional isolationism  between  the  professors  and  the 
students  wns  practically  absent  here.  I remember- 
many  occasions  when  several  professors  came  to  my 
room,  and  spent  hours  with  me  discussing  various^ 
points  of  interest. 

The  St.  Paul’s  College  is  particularly  noted  for 
an  important  step  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
Bengal.  It  is  the  first  college  in  this  province  to 
open  its  door  to  the  blind  aspirants  for  college  educa- 
tion. It  made  some  adjustments  to  suit  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  sightless  students.  Other  colleges- 
gradually  followed  its  lead  in  the  matter  of  admitting 
blind  students.  The  blind  of  Bengal  will  always  feel 


^ Published  in  the  Ananda  Bazar  Patrika  and  Hindustharv 
Standard,  Calcutta  (both  on  the  8th  February,,  1940). 
t Dr.  Bridge  died  in  1942. 


Mrs.  EVELYN  ROY 

Wife  of  the  Author  of  this  Book,  who  has  been  a great 
inspiration  to  the  Author  in  his  work  for  the  Blind 
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a deep  debt  of  gi’atitude  to  this  college  for  this 
bold  step. 

Kegarding  my  experiences  abroad,  I shall’  em- 
.phasize  just  one  point  to-day,  and  this  is  the  ability 
of  the  blind  persons  in  the  Western  countries  and 
Japan  to  travel  alone.  Almost  all  the  sightless  indi- 
viduals I met  in  those  countries,  move  about  in  the 
streets  either  alone  or  with  the  help  of  guide-dogs. 
This  free  movement  enables  them  to  go  anywhere 
they  wish  and  to  attend  their  professions  and  re- 
creations regularly  and  punctually. 

Following  the  tradition  in  this  countiy,  I never 
travelled  alone  while  I was  here.  But  I mastered 
this  practice  with  the  help  of  my  blind  friends  abroad 
and  went  everywhere  unaided  in  London  and  New 
York.  This  enabled  me  to  go  to  the  universities, 
meet  friends  and  keep  all  sorts  of  appointments  in 
time.  One  of  my  professoi’^  of  Columbia  University 
rightly  remarked  that  the  acquisition  of  this  ability 
to  go  about  independently  was  the  most  important 
thing  that  I had  learnt  in  America — even  more  im- 
portant than  the  M.A.  degree,  which  I had  obtained 
from  Columbia  University. 

While  travelling  alone  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
and  London,  I noticed  many  wonderful  instances  of 
silent  and  sympathetic  helpfulness  of  the  American 
and  the  British  people.  It  is  a very  painful  contrast 
for  me  to  remember  that  most  of  the  Indian  students 
passed  me  almost  unnoticed  and  without  offering  any 
help  in  the  streets  of  London,  while  the  British  men 
and  women  came  to  help  me  before  I had  asked  for 
any  assistance.  It  is  owing  to  this  lack  of  social 
training  on  the  part  of  most  of  tlie  Indian  people 
that  I do  not  travel  alone  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta 
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even  now,  although  I did  so  in  the  strange  and  foreign 
lands. 

In  spite  of  it,  some  blind  persons  should  take  tho 
initiative  in  this  matter  and  should  start  going  about 
alone  here.  This  will  educate  the  seeing  people  to 
discharge  their  natural  and  obvious  duty  towards 
their  sightless  compatriots  travelling  unaided,.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a rare  pleasure  experienced  by  a blind 
person  when  he  can  go  anywhere  and  at  any  time 
without  waiting  for  a guide,  and  every  sightless  indi- 
vidual should  have  some  amount  of  this  unique 
pleasurable  feeling.  The  value  of  being  able  to  travel 
alone  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  work  is  too  obvious 
to  need  any  elaboration. 


SPEECH  AT  THE  CALCUTTA  BLIND  SCHOOL^ 

\ 

(Delivered  on  the  6th  April,  1940,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Eazlul  Haq,  the  then 
Premier  of  Bengal.) 

Honourable  Premier  of  Bengal,  Honourable  Pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Governors  of  the  Calcutta 
Blind  School,  Honourable  Secretary  of  the  Calcutta 
Blind  School,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

It  is  a unique  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  you  this  evening.  I am  indeed  very 
happy  to  be  with  you  in  the  same  premises  where  I 
lived  as  a pupil  for  a number  of  years.  I distinctly 

*'  Published  in  the  Hindusthan  StandciTd,  Calcutta, 
7th  April,  1940, 
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recollect  several  prize  distributions  of  the  Calcutta 
Blind  School  when,  instead  of  speaking  to  you  as  I' 
am  now,  I used  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  order  to 
entertain  you  with  music  and  other  performances, 
the  like  of  which  you  will  witness  later  in  the  evening. 

I was  admitted  into  the  Calcutta  Blind  School  as 
a pupil  in  1919.  Since  my  leaving  the  school  in  1927, 
I have  always  had  the  keenest  interest  in  the  work 
and  progress  of  the  school.  I take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  authorities  of  the  school  for 
their  untiring  efforts  towards  its  progressive  develop- 
ment and  expansion. 

I am  also  very  glad  to  note  that  the  people  of 
our  province  are  gradually  waking  up  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  visually  handicapped  persons  of  Ben- 
gal. The  very  fact  that  the  Government  of  Bengal 
and  the  University  of  Calcutta  awarded  me  scholar- 
ships to  study  the  up-to-date  methods  employed  in 
welfare  w'ork  for  the  blind  abroad,  is  one  of  the  surest 
indications  of  public  concern  and  responsibility  to- 
wards the  amelioration  of  the  existing  conditions  of 
the  visually  handicapped  in  our  country.  Blindness 
is  more  of  a social  than  an  individual  problem,  and 
this  problem  will  never  be  solved  if  blind  persons  are 
left  to  fight  their  battles  all  alone  without  receiving 
moral  and  material  support  from  society  as  a whole. 

I shall  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  relate  to  you 
just  a few  of  the  many  advanced  features  of  welfare 
work  for  the  blind  which  I found  in  existence  during 
my  study-trips  to  Europe,  America,  Canada,  and 
Japan.  The  time  at  my  disposal  is  very  limited,  and 
I can  hardly  touch  these  points,  much  less  discuss 
them  in  details. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  work  for  the  blind  in  those 
countries  is  conducted  on  a very  scientific  basis. 
Accurate  definitions  of  blindness  and  partial  vision 
have  been  formulated,  and  statistics  of  blind  persons 
have  been  taken  with  great  care  and  precision.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  has  recently  been  de- 
cided to  take  a comprehensive  census  of  blind  indi- 
viduals, in  which  the  cause  of  blindness  and  the 
degree  of  vision  retained  in  each  case,  will  be 
recorded. 

I may  state  in  this  connection  that  the 
Government  of  India  have  decided  not  to 

include  statistics  of  the  blind  and  other 

physically  handicapped  persons  in  the  forth- 
coming census  report.  This  decision  on  the 

part  of  the  Central  Government  will  be  regretted  by 
all  working  in  the  interest  of  handicapped  persons. 
I am  in  correspondence  with  the  local  Superintendent 
of  Census  Operations  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
him  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  collecting 
reliable  statistics  of  all  handicapped  groups,  especial- 
ly those  of  the  visually  handicapped.  I hope  that  all 
of  you  present  here  will  kindly  do  all  in  your  power 
to  have  the  figures  of  handicapped  persons  included 
in  the  Census  Eeturns  of  1941. 

In  the  second  place,  every  progressive  institution 
and  organization  for  the  blind  is,  as  it  were,  a living 
organism,  adding  every  day  to  its  own  stature  and 
to  the  lives  of  blind  individuals.  It  is  not  isolated 
and  segregated  from  the  community,  but  is  organi- 
cally joined-  with  the  throbbings  of  the  outside  social 
life.  The  government  and  public  are  working  in 
complete  co-operation  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  blind, 
and  the  blind  them  selves  are,  by  their  successful 
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•careers,  justifying  the  confidence  placed  in  them. 
Almost  every  day,  there  appear  in  the  newspapers 
and  on  the  radio  accounts  and  announcements  of  the 
activities  and  achievements  of  some  blind  person  or 
.some  blind  institution.  Lectures  on  blindness  and 
on  the  2^1'oblems  of  the  blind  are  frequently  aiTanged 
at  Eotary  Clubs,  Lions  Clubs,  and  other  distinguished 
places.  In  short,  the  workers  for  the  blind  in  those 
countries  have,  through  constant  and  intelligent  pub- 
licity, succeeded  in  enlisting  a tremendous  amount  of 
public  support  and  sympathy.  This  explains  how 
about  a dozen  institutions  and  organizations  for  the 
blind  in  London  or  New  York  City  alone  secure  ade- 
■quate  funds  to  carry  on  their  work  most  efficiently 
and  on  a large  scale. 

Besides,  a vigorous  research  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  psychology  of  the  blind,  methods  of  their  instruc- 
tion, and  in  special  apparatus  necessary  for  educat- 
ing them.  As  a result  of  this  research,  new  theories 
of  blind  education  and  psychology  are  replacing  the 
old  ones,  and  new  and  more  convenient  educational 
appliances  are  coming  into  use. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  in  every  country 
I visited,  annual  or  biennial  conference  of  the  work- 
ers and  instructors  for  the  blind  are  held.  This  kind 
of  co-operative  work  advances  the  cause  of  the  visual- 
ly handicapped  more  quickly  and  efiectively  than 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  various  schools 
working  separately  without  any  attempt  at  correlat- 
ing their  activities. 

This  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  I mean  ' 
when  I say  that  blind  work  in  the  countries  I visited 
is,  as  it  were,  a living  organism.  What  are  the 
reasons  for  this  phenomenal  progress  in  welfare  work 
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for  the  blind  in  those  countries?  In  my  humble 
opinion,  they  are  primarily  three : 

First,  the  moral  and  material  support  from  the 
Government  and  the  public  towards  the  amelioration 
of  the  conditions  of  visually  handicapped  persons,  te 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is  indeed 
very  generous  and  open  to  all  irrespective  of  any 
social  distinction.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America.,  both  Central  and  Local  Govern- 
ments have  started  special  departments  for  the  visual- 
ly handicapped,  and  have  appointed  blind  persons  in 
charge  of  these  departments.  They  also  contribute 
large  amounts  of  money  towards  the  maintenance  of 
educational  institutions  and  other  welfare  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  the  Government  pay  600  dollars  (about 
1,800  rupees)  per  annum  for  the  education  of  each 
pupil. 

Secondly,  the  blind  work  has  become  so  advanced 
and  well  organized  that  it  can  attract  highly  educated 
people  tO'  shoulder  the  responsibilities  involved  in  this 
work.  It  has  been  realised  that  mere  technical  expe- 
rience is  not  enough  to  carry  on  this  work  successful- 
ly. Those  responsible  for  administration  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  are  almost  invariably  recipients  of 
high  academic'  distinctions,  so  that  they  can  ade- 
quately grasp  the  psychological  problems  of  the  blind 
and  can  inspire  confidence  among  the  public.  To 
mention  only  one  instance:  Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton, 
the  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  his 
many  acts  of  kindness,  is  a Ph.D.  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  was  previously  a professor  of  Sociology  at. 
the  Boston  University. 
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Lastly,  there  is  no  unhealthy  rivalry  among  the 
different  institutions  and  organizations  for  the  blind. 
As  stated  before,  there  are  about  a dozen  centres  of 
blind  work  in  London  as  well  as  in  the  New  York 
City.  The  authorities  of  all  these  organizations  are 
working  in  perfect  harmony  to  promote  the  cause  of 
the  blind. 

To  come  to  the  third  important  feature  of  blind 
education  abroad  The  education  of  the  blind  has  be- 
come such  a technical  and  a growing  subject  that  no 
one  without  a systematic  and  scientific  training  can 
render  efficient  service  in  any  blind  institution  or 
organization.  Such  a training  course  was  introduced 
in  Great  Britain  and  America  many  years  ago.  The 
College  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain 
has  arranged  regular  courses  in  the  education  of  the 
'blind.  No  person  is  allowed  to  join  any,  blind  school 
as  a teacher  if  he  is  not  a recipient  of  a diploma  from 
this  college.  The  Board  of  Education  in  the  United 
Kingdom  stops  its  annual  grant  to  a school  engaging 
a teacher  who  has  not  obtained  such  a diploma.  In 
America,  several  courses  in  the  education  of  the- 
visually  handicapped  have ' been  introduced  at 
Columbia,  Harvard,  and  California  State  Universi- 
ties. Anyone  wishing  to  work  for  the  blind  has  to- 
obtain  training  from  one  of  these  Universities.  Ee- 
cently,  such  a training  programme  has  also  been 
initiated  at  a training  college  in  Japan. 

The  fourth  and  the  last  feature  of  blind  educa- 
tion abroad  is  related  te  the  question  of  the  ultimate 
goal  of  a blind  institution.  What  should  be  the  final 
aims  of  a blind  school?  This  question  has  been 
answered  differently  bj  different  educators  of  the 
blind.  I think  that  every  blind  school  should  have 
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two  ultimate  aims  in  view,  viz.,  to  change  the  un- 
reasonable public  attitude  towards  the  blind,  and  to 
prepare  the  blind  boys  and  girls  for  their  future  eco- 
nomic independence. 

In  every  country,  especially  here  in  India,  the 
public  have  very  poor  and  inadequate  notions  about 
the  mental  life  of  blind  individuals.  Do  blind  people 
have  personalities  different  from  those  of  the 
sighted,  or  are  they  normal  sighted  people  in  the 
dark?  It  is  usually  thought  by  the  public  at  large 
that  sightless  persons  are  different  from  those  with 
sight  and  that  they  live  in  a world  of  their  own.  This 
belief  is  the  source  of  the  prejudice  and  distrust, 
which  cause  so  much  suffering  and  annoyance  to 
blind  individuals.  However,  the  authorities  on  blind 
psychology  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  blind 
people  do  not  constitute  a class  by  themselves;  they 
are  normal  people  minus  the  sense  of  vision.  Blind- 
ness is  just  an  individual  difference  like  colour, 
stature,  and  so  on. 

It  should  be  realised  that  the  lot  of  blind  people 
can  never  be  improved  unless  and  until  they  are 
credited  with  normal  fnentality  and  regarded  as 
necessary  components  of  society.  As  Miss  Helen 
Keller  has  remarked:  “ The  public  must  learn  that 
the  blind  man  is  neither  a genius  nor  a freak  nor  an 
idiot..  He  has  a mind  which  can  be  educated,  a hand 
which  can  be  trained,  ambitions  which  it  is  right  for 
him  to  strive  to  realise,  and  it  is  the  duty- of  the 
public  to  help  him  to  make  the  best  of  himself  so 
that  he  can  win  light  through  work.” 

The  problem  of  the  economic  independence  of 
blind  persons  is  closely  linked  with  the  public  atti- 
tude, towards  them.  The  pul!\ic  are  usually  very 
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suspicious  about  the  abilities  of  the  blind  and  are» 
therefore,  reluctant  to  enti-ust  them  with  any  sort  of 
work.  The  schools  for  the  blind  have  grave  respon- 
sibilities towards  their  ex-pupils  in  the  matter  of  em- 
ployment. They  cannot  afford  to  shirk  responsibi- 
lities towards  their  ex-pupils,  as  is  the  case  in  schools 
for  sighted  children.  Dr.  Farrell,  the  Director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  one  of  the  largest 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  has  rightly 
observed  that  the  purpose  of  a blind  institution  fails- 
completely  if  its  former  pupils  do  not  succeed  in 
securing  empJoyment. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problems  of  changing  the- 
public  attitude  towards  the  blind  and  of  their  econo- 
mic security,  all  the  progressive  institutions  and  or- 
ganisations for  the  blind  have  appointed  publicity 
and  placement  officers,  whose  business  is  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  needs  and  abilities  of  blind  indi- 
viduals. These  officers  have  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  legislatures  to  enact  laws  protecting  the  blind 
workers  from  sighted  competition.  In  Germany,  for* 
instance,  every  factory  or  firm  must  employ  a cer- 
tain percentage  of  its  workers  from  among  the  handi- 
capped group.  In  Great  Britain  and  America,  the 
blind  persons  are  eligible  even  for  government  ap- 
pointments. 

The  question  of  economic  independence  of  the 
blind  may  be  looked  at  from  a different  angle.  Beal 
sympathy  is  shown  to  blind  people  not  by  feeding 
them  at  public  or  private  expense  and  keeping  them 
idle  at  home,  but  by  giving  them  education  and  bur- 
dening them  with  work  and  responsibility.  Without 
this  sense  of  responsibility,  the  blind  can  never  take 
their  legitimate  place  by  the>  side  of  their  sighted 
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peers.  As  a blind  French  physician  wrote:  “ So  long 
as  the  blind  can  still  bring  then  stone,  however 
small  it  may  be,  to  the  building  of  civilisation  or 
bring  happiness  to  their  kind,  they  feel  that  they 
live;  and,  whatever  be  the  wounds  received,  they  are 
not  out  of  the  battle  of  life — the  inequality  of  arms 
‘Only  increases  their  ardour.” 

These,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  workers  for  the  blind  abroad 
:are  trying  to  make  blind  individuals  useful  to  them- 
selves and  to  society.  We  have  our  own  problems 
here.  There  are  about  37,000  blind  persons  in  Ben- 
gal, and  the  Calcutta  Blind  School  is  the  only  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  this  province  which  is  trying  to 
solve  some  of  their  problems.  It  is  indeed  a huge 
task  for  one  organisation  to  fulfil  the  various  needs 
of  so  many  thousands  of  blind  people  of  this  pro- 
vince. But,  I am  sure  that,  with  the  help  and  en- 
couragement of  government  and  public  of  Bengal, 
the  Calcutta  Blind  School  will  be  able  to  increase  its 
usefulness  and  become  one  of  the  best  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  India. 

' I thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  allowing 
me  to  take  up  some  of  your  valuable  time.  I hope 
that  you  will  show  your  appreciation  of  one  of  God's 
ibest  gifts,  viz.,  sight  by  helping  the  blind  of  your 
province  to  help  themselves. 
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MY  SECOND  TEIP  BOUND  THE  WOELD 

(Summary  of  a speech,  delivered  at  the  Chow- 
ringliee  Y.]\I.C.A.,  Calcutta,  on  the  2nd  May,  1940, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Shah,  Princi- 
pal, Calcutta  Blind  School.) 

When  I left  Calcutta  for  Europe  for  the  second 
time  on  the  20th  September,  1938,  on  the  strength  of 
a scholarship  awarded  me  by  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  for  the  purpose  of  working  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  at  the  London  University  in  Psychological  and 
Sociological  Pi’oblems  of  Blindness  and  of  the  Blind, 
I could  hardly  foresee  that  my  research-work  would 
be  inteiTupted  by  another  world  war,  and  that 
another  trip  round  the  world  w^as  in  store  for  me  be- 
fore my  return  to  India. 

On  my  way  to  England,  nothing  very  important 
happened,  except  that  the  news  of  the  crisis  in 
Czechoslovakia,  received  from  the  ship  wireless, 
made  all  of  us  a little  nervous,  and  completely  upset 
a few.  Some  of  us  even  decided  to  return  tO'  India 
from  Alarseilles.  which  was  the  next  stoppage  for 
our  vessel.  However,  the  fate  of  Czechoslovakia 
was  sealed  at  Munich,  and  every  one  of  us  pushed 
on  with  his  pre-arranged  plan. 

On  reaching  London,  I found  almost  every  one 
excited  over  the  Czechoslovakian  affair.  Some  dis- 
cussed what  happened,  and  others  were  busy  in  point- 
ing out  what  might  have  happened  if  the  Munich 
parley  did  not  turn  out  to  be  what  it  was.  I heard 
that  many  Indian  students  had  given  up  their  studies 
and  left  for  India  during  the  days  of  the  crisis. 
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However,  I started  my  work  at  the  Institute  of 
Education,  London  University.  I carried  on  my  re- 
search under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  H.  E.  Hamley, 

the  head  of  Higher  Degrees  at  the  University  of 
London, 

I am  thankful  to  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum  for  providing  me  with  special  facilities  for 
my  study  in  the  reading-room  of.  the  Museum. 

In  addition  to  my  university  work,  I had  to  teach 
for  a few  hours  every  week  at  the  Swiss  Cottage 
School  for  the  blind,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and' 
largest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain.  I 
found  the  pupils  very  interesting,  who  had  lots  of 
questions  to  ask,  but  very  few  to  answer. 

Very  soon  I realised  tbat  there  were  not  many 
books,  required  for  my  particular  thesis,  in  the  Bri- 
tish libraries.  So  I proceeded  to^  the  United  States; 
of  America  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  necessary 
data  for  my  research.  This  was  my  fourth  voyage' 
over  the  Atlantic,  but  not  a very  pleasant  one.  The 
ocean  was  very  rough  throughout  the  whole  trip,  and, 
consequently,  there  was  very  little  going  on  among 
the  passengers  on  the  ship. 

I expected  some  trouble  from  the  Immigration 
Authorities  on  my  arrival  at  New  York,  as  I had' 
some  unfortunate  experience  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions. But,  since  I went  as  a Government  scholar- 
this  time,  I was  spared  the  usual  trouble  and  humi- 
liation reserved  especially  for  the  Asiatics  wishing  -to 
enter  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  all  my  ad- 
miration for  America  and  the  American  people,  I am 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  Immigration  Laws  of 
that  country  are  very  discriminating  against  the 
people  of  Asia.  I have  known  many  Indians  who  re* 
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ceived  unduly  harsh  and  insulting  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Immigration  Authorities.  I wish  India 
had  the  power  to  take  adequate  steps  in  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  these  unpleasant  incidents. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people  are  much 
better  than  their  Immigration  Laws.  I always  feel 
at  home  when  I am  in  America  or  with  the  American 
people.  They  are  usually  very  friendly  and  informal 
in  their  ways.  They  know  very  little  about  India, 
although  they  are  always  anxious  to  know  about  the 
social  and  religious  customs  of  the  Indian  people, 
their  political  aspirations,  and  their  attitude  towards 
the  present  war.  What  most  of  the  Americans  know 
about  India  are  its  snakes.  Yogis  and  Maharajas. 

Two  most  exciting  events  during  my  stay  in 
America  were  the  opening  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  New 
York,  and  the  visit  of  His  Majesty  Elng  George  VI  to 
the  United  States. 

The  New  York  World’s  Fair  was  the  largest  that 
was  ever  held,  and  although  it  proved  to  be  a com- 
mercial failure,  it  provided  a grand  pageant  of  mate- 
rial progress  and  wealth. 

I finished  my  work  in  America  and  was  prepared 
to  return  to  England.  In  the  meantime,  war  broke 
out  in  Europe,  and  I was  advised  to  return  to  India. 
Since  coming  through  Japan  was  the  safest  course, 
I decided  to  take  that  route. 

I visited  Japan  for  the  first  time  in  1988.  Life 
in  Japan  seemed  to  be  very  different  during  my 
second  visit.  The  people  appeared  to  be  more  worn 
out  and  impoverished.  Prices  of  almost  every  thing 
went  up.  Many  buses  were  using  coal  in  the  absence 
of  petrol.  More  women  were  engaged  in  work 
6—1516  B 
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and  business  on  account  of  more  and  more  men  going 
to  China  as  soldiers. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Japanese  are  the  most 
united  nation  I have  ever  seen.  There  is  no  protest 
against  the  war  in  China.  Every  one  takes  his  suf- 
fering as  inevitable.  The  whole  nation  dreams  of 
the  so-called  “ New  Order  of  the  East.”  They  claim 
for  themselves  a Monroe  Doctrine  in  Asia  as  the 
Americans  do  in  the  New  Hemisphere. 

After  we  left  Japan,  our  ship  called  at  Honkong, 
Singapore,  Penang,  and  Colombo  before  we  reached 
Bombay.  The  trip  was  long  and  it  took  about  five 
weeks;  but  it  was  full  of  pleasant  and  varied  interests. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
America,  I may  mention  that  the  present-day  pheno- 
menal advance  in  this  sphere  of  activity  is  due  main- 
ly to  six  factors  : — 

First,  one  uniform  Braille  type  was  adopted  for 
all  the  English-speaking  countries  in  1932.  This  has 
encouraged  the  printing  of  embossed  books  and 
periodicals. 

In  India,  there  are  numerous  systems  of  Braille 
in  existence.  Unless  we  can  devise  a uniform 
Braille  type  for  the  whole  of  the  country,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  waste  and  duplication  in  the  printing 
of  literature  for  the  blind. 

Secondly,  intelligence  and  vocational  tests  have 
been  adapted  for  use  with  blind  children.  This  is  a 
very  important  step  which  should  be  taken  in  our 
■country  without  any  further  delay. 

Thirdly,  the  establishment  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  has  centralised 
and  crystallised  the  work  for  the  blind  in  that 
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•country.  There  is  an  urgnt  need  of  such  an  organi- 
sation in  India. 

Fourthly,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  has  advanced 'the  cause  of  blind  education  by 
printing  text-books  for  school  and  college  students 
.and  books  on  literature  and  science  for  the  use  of 
sightless  persons  in  general.  It  receives  175,000 
dollars  (about  600,000  rupees)  per  annum  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  do  not  have  any  organisation  of  this  kind  in 
India.  The  need  of  such  a welfare  centre  can  hard- 
ly be  emphasised. 

Fifthly,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  a clearing  house  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  has  contributed  more  towards  the  progress 
•of  work  for  the  visually  handicapped  in  that  country 
than  any  other  single  organisation. 

It  carries  on  research  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  keeps  statistics  of  blind  persons,  publishes 
journals  for  the  benefit  of  workers  and  instructors  for 
the  blind,  makes  talking-books  at  its  well-equipped 
studio,  and  is  engaged  in  various  other  activities  to- 
wards the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  visually  han- 
dicapped persons  in  America.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  this  work  is  being  carried  on  most  efficiently 
under  Mr.  Bobert  B.  Irwin,  the  Executive  Director, 
who  is  himself  blind. 

I hope  that  an  organisation,  like  the  American  ‘ 
Foundation,  may  be  established  in  India  very  soon. 

Lastly,  and  this  is  a very  important  factor,  the 
introduction  of  training  of  teachers  and  workers  for 
the  blind  has  made  blind  work  most  systematic  and 
■efficient.  At  least  six  universities  in  America,  in- 
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eluding  the  famous  Harvard  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sities, have  introduced  such  training  programmes. 

The  initiatign  of  a training  course  of  this  kind 
is  an  indispensable  need  in  our  country. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  six  factors,  I should 
state  briefly  the  actual  manner  in  which  the  work 
for  the  visually  handicapped  is  handled  in  the  United 
States. 

The  visually  handicapped  persons  have  been 
divided  into  three  groups ; blind,  partially-sighted, 
and  partially-blind. 

There  are  about  sixty-five  residential  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  America.  These  institutions  are 
equipped  with  the  latest  scientific  inventions  in  blind 
education,  and  directed  under  the  guidance  of  highly 
^ educated  and  technically  capable  principals. 

The  partially-sighted  children  are  taught  in  ordi- 
nary schools,  but  under  special  conditions.  The  sight - 
saving  progTamme  accomplishes  tw’O  things : first,  it 
takes  the  strain  off  the  vision;  and,  secondly,  it  deve- 
lops the  desirable  habit  of  using  other  senses  to  make 
up  for  the  visual  impairment.  All  attempts  are 
made  to  educate  these  children  and  to  save  their 
vision  at  the  same  time.  Until  April,  1938,  there 
were  571  sight-saving  classes  serving  about  75,000 
partially-sighted  children . 

Among  the  partially- sighted  children,  there  are 
many  who  are  very  likely  to  lose  their  sight  com- 
pletely sooner  or  later.  They  usually  suffer  from 
high  myopia,  progressive  diseases  of  the  retina,  and 
of  the  choroid,  optic  nerve  atrophy,  retinitis  pigmen- 
tosa, albinism,  and  so  on.  These  children  are  called 
“ partially-blind,”  and  provision  for  their  education 
is  made  at  residential  institutions  for  the  blind. 
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I shall  conclude  by  referring  to  an  experiment  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  America.  It  has  been 
realised  that  too  much  institutionalisation  of  blind 
children  is  very  harmful  to  their  future  life  and 
career.  In  large  cities,  sightless  children  are  sent  to 
ordinary  schools  to  study  side  by  side  with  their 
sighted  brothei*s  and  sisters.  In  every  school,  there 
is  a teacher  who  handles  the  peculiar  problems  of 
blind  children,  which  ordinary  class-room  teachers  are 
not  able  to  solve.  This  special  teacher  is  always  the 
recipient  of  .a  degree  or  diploma  in  the  education  of 
the  visually  handicapped.  There  are  at  present  about 
twenty-five  day-classes  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  having  about  five  hundred  pupils  on  their 
rolls. 

Under  the  existing  economic  conditions  in  our 
country,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  introduction  of  such 
day-classes  for  the  blind  in  ordinary  schools  in  large 
cities  and  towns  is  highly  desirable.  Special  institu- 
tions need  plenty  of  funds  to  get  started,  whereas  the 
appointment  of  one  specially  qualified  teacher  at  a 
large  school  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  educate  the 
blind  children  of  a particular  locality. 

TTiere  are  many  other  topics  which  I would  like 
to  discuss  in  connection  with  the  education  of  visual- 
ly handicapped  persons.  But  my  time  is  limited, 
and  in  the  short  time  I had,  I could  not  do  better 
than  compress  the  aforesaid  points  into  their  present 
form. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED  * 

A Course  adopted  at  the  Calcutta  University  for  the 
purpose  of  trainmg  Teachers  and  Workers  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped  in  India 

Approved  Syllabus 
Part  I 

History  and  Survey  of  the  Education  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped 

TLe  Blind  in  ancient  and  medieval  times — 
Early  beginning  of  the  education  of  the  blind — 
Establishment  of  the  first  blind  school  in  France — 
Spread  of  blind  education  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Italy,  Bussia,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan — ^Lives  and  contributions  of  illustrious  ins- 
tructors and  workers  (Louis  Braille,  William  IMoon, 
T.  B.  Armitage,  Helen  Keller,  etc.) — Spread  and 
growth  of  blind  education  in  India. 

Part  II 

Psychology  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  and 
Special  Problems  in  their  Education 

Native  and  acquired  reactions  of  the  visually 
handicapped — Training  of  the  tactual,  Kinaesthetic- 
and  auditory  reactions — Adaptation  of  intelligence  ■ 


^ This  course  was  introduced  in  July,  1940. 
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tests  for  use  with  blind  children— Memory  and  aids  to 
memory — Phenomena  of  retroactive  inhibition  and 
interference — Attention  and  interest — ^Means  of  win- 
ning attention  and  creating  interest — Sense-percep- 
tion—Perception  of  space— Theory  of  facial  vision— 
Nature  of  imagery  among  the  blind — Eeconstructive 
and  creative  imagination — Methods  of  developing 
imagination  among  the  visually  handicapped — Emo- 
tional life  of  the  blind — ^Dreams  of  the  blind — Think- 
ing process — Sex  behaviour  among  the  blind  Ver- 
balism versus  reality — Importance  of  voice  and 
speech  in  blind  life— Traits  demanding  special  care 
for  the  visually  handicapped— Complexes  in  blind 
life  and  ways  of  handling  them — ^Nature  and  deve- 
lopment of  aesthetic  appeal  among  the  blind 
IVIeans  of  developing  aesthetic  appreciation — social 
adjustment  Effects  of  institutional  life  on  the  blind 
— Personalitv  integration — Public  attitude  towards 
the  blind  and  its  effects. 


Part  III 

Practical  Aspects  of  the  Education  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped 

Aims  and  functions  of  blind  schools — Teaching 
aids  and  appliances  for  the  blind — Tactual  education 
to  the  coming  of  Braille — ^Invention  and  develop- 
ment of  Braille — Growth  and  development  of  the 
Line  Systems — ^Indian  adaptations  of  Braille — Prob- 
lems of  securing  Braille  text-books  in  India — Library 
problems — Talking-books — Problems  of  illustrations 
for  the  blind — Special  methods  involved  in  instruct- 
ing the  visually  handicapped — Problems  of  adminis- 
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tration,  management  and  discipline — ^Physical  educa- 
tion of  the  blind — Their  recreations  and  amusements 
— Health  of  school  children — Personal  and  school 
hygiene — Causes  and  prevention  of  blindness  in 
India — Education  of  partially-sighted  children — 

Education  of  the  blind-deaf-mute — Education  of  the 
adult  blind — Education  of  the  mentally  retarded 
blind — Hereditary  blindness  and  the  problem  of  mar- 
riage— Hay-school  versus  residential  institution  for 
the  blind — Special  responsibility  of  teachers  in  res- 
pect of  visually  handicapped  children — Higher  edu- 
cation of  the  blind — Vocational  guidance  for  the  blind 
— Problems  of  the  blind  after  school  life — Questions 
of  economic  independence  of  the  blind  and  their 
social  absorption. 
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f%^TTO  ^ I 

f%?TTTOr^  Tl  ^t^*tif  >i]^N  tf^TOt 

'Sik^  c^kb  I*  c?c*f^  ^ c^c^kTOk?^  f%kJkk?iw 

'=(vaj'35  ^ (7T  'Sf'li^  f*k^  C¥t^ 

’tk^  ^ I W\^  f<^lTOtft^  ^ C^CTOCTO? 
vspTO  tft^  (?r^«ft(7T  ^ fTOkrro  TOtf , 

K ^^^rpTTO  c<<k^  tft^  c^  i ^sfprkw  (TfTO 
'3(Tf^  ^5fT?t^  ^’tot  ^ fTOkni 

5^  f^F5  ^ ^ TOT  ^ I ^^kwt  ^Sc-siiC^  (7k*f  ^^1^® 

^’c^  ^JTOfirTO  *l\slf<H<  tf*^  c^CTOOkw 

(7T  «(t^  ^’ok^  ^sfPrk^  (7ft  «ft^ 

* t)558^  ^rk^  c^kf^Tvskf  “ f^rf^ 'okf^ 

^Tk’f  ^ f^Tkni  t[f%ft^  ^’77k^  I 
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^ ^ c^c^nroi?^  f»r^  ^ i ^3  ^ c^ 

^ f%jT^fOT  cuz^  f^'53't  c^ ; 

V8  'Q  ^ CTZ^  ^ tpit^  ^ I 

■f%c*N  «nrr  4‘!i<ii‘si  f^[w  (7T,  <iit 

f^  f%f%  (?fz^  ^ 

^ I Samuel  Gridley  Howe  ^ 

f^TiHcii’si  *^ltn  ^Tc^t  tn^* 

'^C‘?l*i  1 C*^C4^  ‘®1T^  ^rt^  (7T,  f^RIW^  TI 

f^C'^sT^ ■R'tJl'id^^  CF:^  <?=ijHc<p^  W I 

*f  tp^  tr^  ^ I 

3ilc=i'?r  4"^i  gi,  '^lc^f^4H  CTil? 

• ■f*t^t^  ^TWi  wi  ^’?r?n:^  <^1^°  CTt^  s^olt  ^ c^c=ic^cii 

lilt'  <ii<^-5fl^  I ^ <iit' 

^5R7T^  tpit^  ^ I tw  ^ ferf^  ^ ^'q 

f^Tt^ni^  f*r^  ct^qh  tjwi  '^^zw::^  \ 
^«n  ^ ^ I ^ c^c^fTTO^  Ff?rm  c^- 
(Toc?^  'ii'^c^j'flt^  "R^  ^rfo  ^r:?r  i ^i]<p'S57*i 

'Si^rR^  '^ri'Se  ^k4«i  (i]^“ 

Rm  f%R  ^ffR  9tW]  (TR  I ^sRir^ 

^ Ffffi  c^5nTR:?RTf^  7K^  Rr^  ^ ^ i 

'Q  '^lc^R<p|ti  '^CH<f>  R'^irisefl  ^rf%  <pc<ih  (tt,  ^ 
R?7t^  R^  ^ COT  ?ffR  c^cOTnim 

^srfw^  I ‘ilt  ^OTlOT  ^ OTT 

I OT  ^$n5TC^  ^ ^ tr^ 

tp^,  z^  ^ -^r^RT^J  f%7tOT 

^-nwR:^  ^ m C^COTCTTOT  7rt«fT^cR52  <ft^'n  ^'z^  ^ (71, 
5RtW  vsRTfW  'il^?  \stOT  ^ Rwl^  ^RTC^ 

^ ^Rs  I IfSI  c^h  'Q  ^ WtOT 

“^iTr^  Rc^  ^^?it  ^’c?  I ^ ^I61,  ?itfR  c^cn- 
(7R71OT  Trf^OT  c«R:^  RfR^  ¥’c^  \»tc^  ^wfR^ 


fro  \5Tto  ^rt^rfw  '«  ^rwf^  ^f'osfk  ^«lt< 
^ I ^5Tc^  ^^nnw  C«tU¥ 

^ ^ Rnjr^w  c^  ?itft^  c^c<?fC3(OTi 

^ 3Tm  ^ ^ i 

c«fr^^  I 

fr^ft?I,  ^ f^'rJHcy  ^Tt^  <^0=1 

^Tft^  Wt<>CH<l  tff^  CfC^nTTOTf^  i|Hlv3lC<l5l  ^ I 

'ok’i'i  CT,  ^k*t^i  ^ c^ir^k’kWT^  ^rt^ 
^^fo'oh<P  '=(lc^'<  <il^'  (TfSRT  t[^  'IkW  <P'Q*^J 

olc-1  ^ I ^ ^[61 , ^lf%^k^  ^ ^1*^14] 

^ i 

wrk^  tpt  ^ 

^ I fwTT^  M3  ^«rr 

ok^  tr5  ^ I 

^i?f^S‘f^c4'  cbk^ 

v5Tuf^  f^rkror  tuf^  i 

F|<,  ^ fwTkTur  f%fb^^votc<i  ^ c^  c^c^nTkMi  ^ ^«rt^«t 
f^ttTkk^  ^ito  ^ ^^cr5i  wm  c?p?l’ 

^’fr  ^ (7T  ^ C^  ^HFs^  I 

5»<i§l^S>ic*iti  f*W^  COT  fertOT  Tnr 

^ I ^srtRt  C^COTUfOT  ^ fWTtOT  ?ffpT  C^- 

(?kWl  ^rf?  f^l^l  ^t\a  ^’<tC^  ’tk^,  "^k^  5||vj)|Pl^s1^  ^ 

€TOT  ^ T3kk?^  ^ITOT  I 

(?k*t  tprt^  ^n  ^’ott 

-2?^  C^COTOTI  fw*5?  kl  I 

f*r^  f%  5’ro  ■'OT  (Tit  "srtw  ^srpiti 

(?N  I ^sft^itOT  «fTW'=n  ^t  (TI,  ^ 

^ IIT*^  ^’ot^  \|TOT  f^fwrkTOT  CffiM3  f*r^  ^~ 
f%r^  (TFkrs  ^srf^esvsl^i  tnrrfw^T  (rrt  i f%^  <ii  «ft^«fi 
^1  ? t *t^  Cb^l  '3  ^k^'ft^  WT 

wlt^l  "5Itf%^  ^’?Tk^  (TT, 
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>i]^N  — iS\^  7R  ^f<FW 

R^^  T1  ^t>l=i<P  5’U5  ^ I 'ilhlctil  (?n?*f 

R^  Rr%^  tr^  (^,  ^Rtcn^ 

^ R^Tt^^fes  Rw  'Q  Rffi 

jprlT;^  15  ^ C'*PC'i]?  ^tT'Q¥l  ^ I 

'S  ^nirR^t^r  %i  ^ R?rt^  ^ ^srRtl^ 

tft^  R5R?JtTO^  R^trt^  I ^«rr  ^chc4$ 

Ph.D.  RR[  I ^ Rw  ^s 

5TfC^  ^R^  Rl*t^  'Q  'qf^eavsi  =T^o  ■^’•^Cvs  ^IC“!1‘1  (?I^ 

'5c'^c“6  4=if^^i  ^ tn|R  R^R'^iHcii  'Sf^R^ 

R^?^  <ii<i^i  wi  I ct[^  flji^^TT'Q  R^fTi 

'*ilc^  I c^  flid?*^  ^ ^^dr^rfwR  Ru*t^  R^ 

51  R^c*^'w  5?  ^'Q^n  I 

(Rt'ok^tn  Rny  (7T,  R5R^fTt=TC^ 

^R^5^  Rc*f^  TRn  Wl  I \al<q\s«qc^  C¥T^ 

R*rRtTtTO  R^  w?i  (TTt  I CT  FfRf  ^ns^nft  Rr^ 

R^  cft^  (?rr*t  t>'=^'yl‘'i  ^ 

5R^i^<f‘  ^ I 

« ?ffR  I %1  ^5tR^  ;^iR7f 

«tf*tRp  ^tRa  #R^rt¥  ?R^  c^  to  R^ 

'Q  WTTt^  "^rt^tRt  <)'8^'>!)ly  I 


Tv’«fn-‘nR1 

R1§) 

t>s50t)  ^nr«T^  '^Hi  ^ (TT,  v5T^^ 

^ Rf|  cRt  vsM^  0^1  ^Twtr^ 

* t)J58t>  C^T<p¥tfR  5fR^T5T  tPFlR^  I 
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I 4lC^j  4Tt^  <PCtl»1  CT,  ^It^- 

'®(^CT'!l  t!nFo  '®IC*14  I 

^ (TPpUTft  ’TtPT  ^ir<pH  4pl4l\sN 

cwc,'*t^  tpr^tw^fliivst^  t!T^ 

I 'ilcrt'K  C*llb^^  ^5R^^?lvst 

i£I4“  ?WTt4  l4^  ■^^c«l  ^“Sf^  ^IC^H  I 

ciaslfM”"?  'ol5il(.T5i  f*T^  '®i»uhj  <fqiH’9‘!l 

C4^  WH  ^|i|tC4  wr^TTtc^  (7T,  ^ffN  WKl 

TTf^^Uf?  fHva=i\s»tC^  'JfctTfi  4<^i  ^5rf%*t¥  4f%n  \dI^I(.t^1 

ctH'sl  'Sr«^j  WT^Tt^¥tf^=Tt5r 

I TO  CT, 

TOTl  Crfl'  TTPITz:'^  ^ ^^C=i'S  ^t^ll^l 

tf^t4  tvs^S  4f^cvsc^l  ? lil'TOI 

(71,  '0|»d1iJ  '®|3fdi(.'f!i  ?ilftTO?r  ’Tn^ 

4TI  R?:‘'t’^T4^  ■/i5'S9f>il4T  I '^^S'sIIn  ^'RT^flTTR  ‘'IT^  4Tf%»i!7R 

4^  *t^,  ^ ^ ^ I <i]^ 

fV  4(2*1  ^5(.\s  '^^'5  C4H  C^I«1C<ll^ 

^ ^ I 

Rtf^  '^‘'RR  4^  tibll^vo  ^tfjd4N  RRR  (f]^° 

«r»i^l4R'=tr4  f^^TR  ^4°  4Cb^  ^5^41  4^  >tiBd*lC'm 

4Rt4T  4f2c\s  R4jC4t4  'srl*il5(.vsf^  I 


CENSUS  OF  BLINDNESS* 

(A  Letter) 

According  to  the  Census  Keport  of  1931,  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  India  is  a little  over 

=**  Published  in  the  Hindusthan  Standard,  Calcutta,  7tb 
February,  1941. 
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600,000,  and  in  Bengal,  their  number  is  over  37,000. 
But,  those  who  have  worked  in  connection  with 
programmes  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  have 
come  to  realise  that  these  figures  have  been  very 
much  underestimated. 

On  my  return  to  Calcutta  from  the  United  States 
last  Bebruary,  I tried  my  best  to  impress  upon  the 
Government  of  India  the  great  need  of  recording 
accurate  statistics  of  blind  individuals  in  this  country. 
In  view  of  the  extremely  backward  and  miserable 
conditions  of  the  blind  in  India,  the  correct  census 
is  indispensable  to  the  inauguration  and  continuation 
of  educational  and  other  welfare  activities  for  them 
on  modem  scientific  lines. 

I was,  however,  told  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment that  the  census  of  blind  persons  as  well  as  of 
those  having  other  physical  handicaps,  would  not  be 
taken  on  the  ground  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure 
accurate  figures  of  them.  I,  then,  appealed  to  our 
Provincial  Government  to  take  the  census  of  blind- 
ness in  Bengal  and  I inter\dewed  the  proper  autho- 
rities for  this  purpose.  It  seems  that  the  Bengal 
Government  is  hesitating  to  adopt  this  measure, 
although  it  will  not  incur  much  expense. 

The  particulars  regarding  age,  sex,  religion  and 
education  of  every  individual,  sighted  or  blind,  will 
be  recorded  in  every  case.  Now,  if  on  another  slip, 
one  additional  question  be  allowed  to  be  asked  as  to 
how  many  persons  belonging  to  a family  or  other 
units,  are  blind,  and  if  a comparable  link  between 
this  additional  slip  and  that  recording  the  age,  sex, 
etc.,  of  every  individual,  is  established,  the  census 
of  the  blind  of  this  province  will  be  an  accomplished 
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■fact  without  much  expense  and  trouble  to  the 
Government. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that,  among  all  physically 
handicapped  groups,  blind  persons  are  the  easiest  to 
be  spotted  out  and  recorded.  The  argument,  there- 
fore, that  there  should  not  be  any  .census  of  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
very  hard  for  the  enumerators  to  determine  the 
application  to  cases  of  blindness.  It  may  be  diffi- 
physical  handicap  of  these  persons,  has  very  little 
cult  for  one  to  be  sure  as  to  whether  a person  is 
insane  or  even  deaf,  but  there  camiot  be  any  dispute 
regarding  his  blindness. 

I,  again,  appeal  to  our  Government  and  the 
public  to  take  an  interest  in  this  matter  and,  thus, 
help  the  much-neglected  cause  of  the  blind. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  BLIND 
CHILDREN  * 

(Speech  delivered  at  the  Rotary  Club,  Calcutta, 
on  the  11th  February,  1941',  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  President  of  the  Club.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

My  first  and  most  obvious  duty  is  to  extend  rny 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Rotary  Club  for  giving  me  this 

*■  Published  in  the  Statesman,  Calcutta,  and  Amrita 
Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta  (both  on  the  12th  February,  1941); 
Hindusthan  Standard,  Calcutta,  and  Calcutta  Municipal 
Gazette,  Calcutta  (both  on  the  15th  February,  1941\ 
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opportunity  to  say  a few  words  on  the  “ Educational 
Problems  of  Blind  Children  in  India,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  those  in  Bengal.”  The  expression 
A few  words  ” has  been  used  advisedly;  because- 
the  subject  of  my  talk  involves  and  implies  problems 
of  such  variety  and  complexity  that  it  is  impossible' 
for  me  to  touch  them,  much  less  to  discuss  them 
within  the  time  at  my  disposal.  I have,  therefore, 
selected  three  main  problems  for  discussion,  and  I 
hope  that  the  hurried  way  in  which  I shall  have  to 
dispose  of  them,  may  not  affect  the  vital  points  of 
my  discourse. 

According  to  the  Census  Eeport  of  1931,  the* 
number  of  blind  persons  in  India  is  a little  over 
600,000’.  This  represents  the  largest  incidence  ol 
blindness  recorded  in  any  country,  although  those' 
working  in  connection  with  programmes  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  think  that  the  statistics  of  the 
sightless  individuals  in  this  country  is  much  higher' 
than  what  has  been  stated  in  the  1931  Census  Ee- 
port. In  the  said  Census  Eeport,  the  number  of' 
blind  persons  in  Bengal  is  stated  to  be  over  37,000. 
What  has  already  been  remarked  about  the  all-India 
statistics  of  the  blind  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  number  of  the  blind  in  this  province. 

There  is,  thus,  an  urgent  need  of  recording  accu- 
rate statistics  of  the  blind  in  this  country.  In  Great 
Britain  and  America,  there  are  provisions  for  taking 
special  census  of  the  blind,  and  every  elfoi’t  is  made 
to  secure  correct  figures.  The  Government  of  India 
have,  however,  decided  not  to  include  statistics  of 
the  blind  and  other  physically  handicapped  persons 
in  the  forthcoming  Census  Eeport.  The  alleged 
reason  for  this  decision  is  that  it  is  very'  difficult  for' 
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the  enumerators  to  secure  correct  and  adequate  in- 
fonnation  about  these  afflicted  persons.  On  return 
from  my  European  and  American  tours  last  year,  I 
appealed  to  the  Central  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  to  take  the  census  of  the  blind, 
and,  as  an  incorrigible  optimist,  I still  hope  that 
my  appeal  will  not  go  in  vain. 

The  number  of  sightless  boys  and  girls,  to  whose 
educational  problems  I shall  confine  my  discussion 
to-day,  is  about  50,000  in  India,  and  about  5,000  in 
this  province.  They  are  between  the  ages  of  5 and 
15.  There  are  about  22  or  23  blind  institutions  in 
this  country  where  about  1,000  blind  boys  and  girls 
are  receiving  education.  In  other  words,  about  49,000 
blind  children  are  being  deprived  of  the  bless- 
ing of  education  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities.  In 
Bengal,  provision  for  accommodation  of  about  200 
blind  cliildren  has  been  made  in  the  local  blind 
.school,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  this  pro- 
vince. Due  to  the  deplorable  financial  conditions 
of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  blind  children,  the 
total  enrolment  at  this  school  does  not  usually 
exceed  100  boys  and  girls.  How  shall  we  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  blind  children 
in  this  province  ? 

A question  may  be  asked  at  this  stage  of  our 
discussion;  There  are  so  many  millions  of  sighted 
children  in  this  country  who  are  going  without 
education ; why  shoHld  I,  then,  raise  an  issue  about 
the  lack  of  educational  opportunities  for  a few 
thousand  children  without  sight?  To  this  my  answer 
is  that  it  is  highly  regrettable  for  any  country  not  to 
be  able  to  make  any  provision  for  the  education  of 
BO  many  millions  of  her  children.  However,  I be- 
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lieve  that  sightless  children  have  a more  urgent  need' 
of  education  than  even  the  seeing.  There  are  main- 
ly two  reasons  in  support  of  this  belief: 

Tirst,  the  blind  persons  cannot  be  employed  in 
any  work  without  receiving  a systematic  training 
and  education  extending  over  several  years,  while 
there  are  various  spheres  of  activity  for  the  seeing 
individuals,  in  which  they  may  be  employed  with- 
out such  protracted  training  and  education.  In 
these  activities,  the  mere  possession  of  sight,  com- 
bined with  some  amount  of  common  sense,  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  qualify  a person  for  employment. 

Secondly,  the  seeing  people  are  able . to  move- 
freely  and  have  several  interests  to  keep  themselves 
busy  with.  But  the  sightless  individuals  have  to 
carry  on  a dreary  and  monotonous  existence  and 
have  a feeling  of  hopelessness  and  aloneness  in  the- 
world  if  they  are  not  taught  some  art  or  craft,  which, 
will  keep  them  occupied  and  make  them  feel  that 
time,  after  all,  moves.  Helen  Keller,  the  world- 
famous  blind-deaf-mute  scholar,  has  rightly  remark- 
ed, “ The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is  not 
blindness,  but  idleness" 

Our  first  problem,  then,  is  how  to  extend  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  our  blind  children.  This  can 
easily  be  done  if  we  adopt  the  new  educational 
philosophy  and  practice  that  has  been  current  in  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  and  America  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  consists  of 
the  introduction  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
schools  for  the  seeing. 

We  usually  believe  that  a special  residential: 
institution  is  the  only  place  where  blind  children  caiij 
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be  educated.  This  was  also  the  belief  in  Europe 
and  America  about  half  a centurv*  ago.  But  most  of 
the  present  educators  of  the  blind  in  those  countries 
hold  that  it  is  better  for  blind  children  to  be  educated 
with  their  seeing  compatriots  in  ordinary  schools  than 
in  special  institutions  where  their  association  is 
confined  only  to  those  having  the  similar  physical 
handicap. 

Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  resi- 
dential institutions  are  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
sightless  children,  we  shall  have  to  have  a good  deal 
of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country.  It  is,  however,  ap- 
parent to  all  of  us  here  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  collect  necessarj^  funds  to  build 
institutions  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  50,000 
blind  children. 

The  day-school  for  the  blind  does  not,  however, 
invovle  much  expense  to  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  children  \sdthout  sight.  Blind  boys  and  girls  at- 
tend the  ordinary  schools  of  their  locality  with  their 
sighted  brothers  and  sisters  and  pay  the  same  tuition 
fee.  They  receive  lessons  in  the  same  class  with, 
other  pupils.  On  the  teaching  staff,  there  is  one 
who  is  specially  trained  in  the  education  and  psycho- 
logy of  the  blind.  He  spends  some  time  every  day 
with  the  blind  children  of  his  school  and  helps  them 
in  their  peculiar  difficulties.  Otherwise,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  blind  and  seeing  children  in  an 
ordinary  school. 

Apart  from  a few  isolated  instances  of  some 
blind  pupils  having  successfully  prosecuted  their 
studies  with  their  seeing  classmates  in  ordinary- 
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schools,  the  idea  of  this  kind  of  co-education  is  rather 
an  innovation  in  the  educational  philosophy  in  our 
country.  In  the  Western  countries,  however, 
specially  in  the  United  States  of  America,  this  idea 
was,  as  stated  before,  carried  into  practice  about  half 
a century  ago.  As  early  as  1851,  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  the  first  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  one  of  the  three  leading  blind  schools 
in  the  United  States,  stressed  the  various  advantages 
derivable  from  the  co-education  of  blind  and  sighted 
children  in  ordinary  schools.  Since  the  execution  of 
this  idea  in  actual  practice  in  1900,  this  movement 
in  America  has  become  so  popular  among  the  par- 
ents and  guardians  of  visually  handicapped  children 
and  among  the  children  themselves  that,  according  to 
an  educational  survey  in  1936,  there  were  more  blind^ 
and  partially- sighted  boys  and  girls  studying  in  ordi- 
nary schools  than  those  enrolled  at  residential  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind — the  recorded  number  being 
7,251  in  ordinary  schools  and  5,851  in  special  institu- 
tions. A particular  note  should  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that,  although  the  first  residential  school  for  the 
blind  in  America  was  established  68  years  before  this 
amalgamated  education  took  a practical  shape,  yet, 
in  course  of  only  36  years,  ordinary  seeing  schools 
served  the  educational  needs  of  a larger  number  of 
visually  handicapped  boys  and  girls  than  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  of  which  there  are  over  60  in 
the  United  States ! In  the  New  York  city,  four 
schools  for  the  seeing  have  introduced  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  two  resi- 
dential institutions  for  the  blind  in  that  city. 

There  must  be  very  good  reasons  for  the  pheno- 
menal growth  of  this  particular  variety  of  co-educa- 
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tion  in  America.  In  view  of  the  short  time  at  my 
•disposal,  I shall  mention  only  six  of  these  reasons: 

1.  “ The  principle  of  the  day-school  is  nothing 
but  the  manifestation  of  the  scientihc  conviction, 
found  in  evidence  in  more  than  one  field  of  educa- 
tion and  of  child  welfare  to-day,  that  institutional 
life  for  children  should  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  pos- 
sible limits.  It  results  from  a general  belief  that 
the  institution  is  more  or  less  out  of  place  in  modern 
conceptions  of  the  treatment  of  the  child,  and  is  to 
be  acceped  only  in  the  absence  of  anything  better.” 
Frank  H.  Hall,  one  of  the  most  notable  educationists 
of  the  blind  in  America,  believed  firmly  that  The 
institutionalisation  of  blind  children  constitutes  a 
handicap  in  later  life  even  more  serious  than  the  lack 
of  vision.”  As  a result  of  this  institutionalisation, 
a blind  child  is  made  to  feel  dependent  upon  the  rest 
of  the  society  and  is  led  to  believe  that  the  world 
o\s'es  him  a living.  Such  an  attitude  chills  personal 
efforts  and  ambitions;  and  causes  blindness  to  be 

• associated  with  social  parasitism  in  the  minds  of  the 
seeing  people.  Besides,  living  constantly  with 
children  similarly  afflicted,  blind  children,  in  many 
cases,  cannot  develop  normal  personalities.  At  the 
end  of  this  segregation  from  society  for  several  years, 
they  find  it  very  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  psy- 
chologically to  the  seeing  world.  The  proposed  co- 
education is  free  from  these  shortcomings. 

2.  The  parents  and  guardians  are  more  fami- 
liar with  ordinary  schools  than  with  special  institu- 
tions, and  they  prefer  to  send  their  blind  children 
to  the  seeing  schools.  Special  institutions  are  usually 
looked  upon  wfith  suspicion  by  them. 
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3.  According  to  the  modern  principles  of  edu- 
cational psychology,  an  institution  can  never  take  the 
place  of  home.  Due  to  the  long  residence  in  a 
special  institution,  a blind  child’s  attitude  towards 
home  and  the  membei’s  of  his  family  undergoes  a 
considerable  change.  The  parents  themselves  come 
to  think  in  course  of  time  that  there  is  another 
agency  to  take  care  of  their  blind  child,  and,  thus, 
do  not  discharge  their  parental  obligations  to  the 
extent  they  should.  The  home  contacts  give  the 
blind  child  an  appreciative  understanding  of  their 
economic  problems  of  the  home  and  urge  him  to 
make  an  effort  towards  self-support. 

4.  The  standard  of  education  in  special  institu- 
tions is  very  often  inferior  to  that  obtainable  in  ordi- 
nary seeing  schools.  Dr.  Merry,  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  on  blind  education,  has  rightly 
remarked  : 

“ It  should  be  pointed  out  that  on  the  whole 
day-school  classes  for  blind  children  are  not  so  prone 
to  adhere  to  outworn  theories  and  methods  as  are 
residential  institutions.  The  fact  that  these  classes 
are  recognised  part  of  the  public  school  systems  of 
cities  where  they  are  located,  tends  to  bring  them  in 
line  with  the  best  current  educational  practices  for 
seeing  children.” 

5.  If  the  blind  children  attend  ordinary  schools, 
the  seeing  people  get  a better  opportunity  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  needs  and  problems  arising  out  of 
the  deprivation  of  vision.  Besides,  the  sighted  and 
the  sightless  children  learn  to  understand  each  other 
from  their  eariy  association  in  their  school  life,  and 
the  question  of  superiority  or  inferiority  complex 
can  hardly  arise. 
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6.  Lastly,  the  maintenance  cost  in  a day-school, 
is  about  50%  less  than  in  a special  institution. 
Having  regard  to  our  present  economic  conditions, 
this  financial  argument  should  be  most  telling.  The- 
parents  and  guardians  are  usually  too  poor  to  send’ 
their  sightless  children  and  wards  to  the  existing 
institutions  situated  far  away  from  their  homes  and 
to  meet  the  expenses  necessary  for  education  in  resi- 
dential schools.  Why  cannot  these  children  stay  in 
their  own  homes  and  receive  education  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  of  theii’  locality?  Of  course,  they  can 
and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  this  perplexing 
educational  problem  of  so  many  thousands  of  sight- 
less boys  and  girls  in  our  province  as  well  as  in  the 
rest  of  India  can  be  solved  without  much  expense  to- 
parents  and  guardians. 

After  we  have  discussed  the  problem  as  to  where- 
blind  children  should  be  educated,  we  are  confronted' 
with  our  second  problem,  viz,,  who  is  fit  to  educate 
them?  We,  in  India,  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  teachers  and  w^orkers  for  the  blind  do  not 
need  a good  University  education  and  a training  in 
the  special  methods  and  techniques  in  the  education 
of  the  visually  handicapped.  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  The  education  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped has  become  such  a technical  and  a grow- 
ing subject  that  no  one  can  be  expected  to  render 
efficient  service  without  a systematic  training  in  this 
specialised  field.  A good  University  education  is 
also  indispensable  to  the  leadership  in  the  realm  of’ 
blind  education.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  extreme 
backwardness  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  our 
country  is  the  absence  of  these  two  qualifications 
among  most  of  our  teachers  and  workers. 
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The  picture  is  completely  different  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  leaders  of  blind  education  in  the 
Western  countries  are  usually  in  possession  of  high 
.academic  education,  including  the  highest  degrees  of 
the  University.  Without  this,  they  feel  that  they 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  intricate  problems  of  blind 
education  and  psychology.  On  the  other  hand,  ade- 
quate an’angements  have  been  made  to  provide 
technical  education  to  the  intending  teachers  and 
workers  for  the  blind.  There  are  three  centres  in 
Great  Britain  and  at  least  six  Universities  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  famous  Columbia  and 
Harvard  Universities,  where  regular  courses  are 
given  for  the  purpose  of  providing  specialised  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  the  realm  of  blind  education. 

The  Calcutta  University  has  inaugurated  such  a 
course  of  education  at  its  Tea,chers’  Training  De- 
partment from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
academic  session.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
educational  history  of  this  country  that  a University 
has  incorporated  a subject  of  this  nature  into  its 
curriculum.  There  are,  at  present,  40  students  tak- 
ing this  course,  and  they  will  be  the  pioneers  to 
guide  the  education  of  ‘blind  children  in  seeing 
schools. 

We,  now,  come  to  the  printing  and  library 
problems  in  the  education  of  blind  children,  our 
third  and  last  topic  for  to-day’s  discussion.  The  sue- 
■cess  of  literary  education  of  the  blind  is  dependent 
to  a large  extent  on  the  availability  of  a sufficient 
quantity  of  reading  matter  in  Braille..  It  is  very 
expensive  to  purchase  Braille  books  and  periodicals 
from  abroad.  Besides,  it  is  not  ordinarily  possible 
to  get  Braille  literature  in  the  Indian  languages  from 
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other  countries.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
only  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  having  an 
adequate  number  of  books  and  journals  in  Braille  is 
to  install  a Braille  printing  press.  To  have  a press 
is,  in  the  long  run,  much  cheaper  than  buying  books 
from  abroad.  The  need  of  such  a press  has  been 
keenly  felt  for  a long  time  by  the  workers  and 
instructors  of  the  blind  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
matter  of  deep  regiet  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  blind 
schools  in  India  have  to  continue  the  hard  task  of 
embossing  their  text-books  with  their  own  hands. 
This  practice  involves  a gi’eat  hardship  and  a huge- 
waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  these  school  children. 
Beading  and  writing  Braille  is  a much  more  slow  and 
tedious  process  than  ordinary  reading  and  writing,, 
and  the  education  of  these  children  is,  thus,  slow  and 
unpleasant  for  having  to  transcribe  their  own  books. 
If  we  have  a Braille  printing  press  of  our  own  and  ' 
print  the  books  for  the  use  of  blind  schools  in  India, 
the  task  of  educating  blind  children  will  be  much 
more  pleasant  and  efficient  than  what  it  used  to  be 
and  has  been  up  till  now. 

I may  state  that  all  the  large  organisations  for 
the  blind  in  the  countries  I visited,  have  Braille 
printing  presses  for  embossing  books  and  journals  for 
those  who  need  them.  The  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  London,  has  about  half  a million  Braille  books 
which  it  lends  out  free  to  all  who  ask  for  them.  The 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  .the  Pub- 
lic Library  for  the  Blind  in  New  York,  have  a still 
larger  number  of  books  for  the  free  use  of  the  blind. 
The  Federal  Government'  of  the  United  States  do- 
nates 225,000  dollars  per  annum  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
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^bossing  text-books  for  school  and  college  students  as 
well  as  books  of  general  interests.  In  addition,  there 
. are  about  four  scores  of  journals  published  in  the 
English  Braille.  In  England  and  America,  there  are 
weekly  journals  in  Braille,  and  I saw  in  Japan  a daily 
newspaper  printed  in  the  embossed  character. 

There  should  be  a Braille  printing  press  at  some 
-central  organisation  in  our  country,  and  books  and 
journals  should  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
both  children  and  adults. 

I thank  you,  again,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  and  for 
your  patient  hearing.  I shall  be  very  glad  to  answer 
your  questions  m connection  with  my  speech,  that 
you  may  be  pleased  to  ask.  Thank  you. 


THE  BLIND  TO  BE  TAUGHT  WITH 
THE  SEEING* 

(A  Letter) 

My  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  a re- 
port published  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika  of  the 
25th  December,  1940,  regarding  the  training  of 
teachers  and  workers  for  visually  handicapped  per- 
sons, carried  on  at  the  Calcutta  University.  One 

* Published  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta, 
13th  February,  1941.  A very  favourable  notipe  of  this  letter 
■was  taken  editorially  by  the  same  paper  on  the  14th  February, 
1941. 
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statement  in  the  report  is  a little  misleading,  and'  I 
should  like  to  correct  and  explain  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  particular  department  of  our  University,  which 
has  taken  such  an  important  stop  in  the  • education 
of  the  sightless  boys  and  girls  of  our  province. 

The  statement  in  question  runs  thus: 

After  about  a month’s  labour,  60  instru- 
ments have  been  manufactured  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Head  of  the  Department,  Dr. 
P.  X.  Ghose,  for  those  who  are  now  being 
trained  as  teachers  for  blind  schools  by  the  blind 
scholar,  Mr.  S.  C.  Roy,  at  the  Teachers’  Ti'ain- 
ing  Department  of  the  University.” 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  many  of 
those  who  are  and  will  be  receiving  this  special 
training  at  the  Calcutta  University,  will  be  employed 
in  different  blind  institutions  of  our  country,  since 
ours  is  the  only  University  in  India  which  has  in- 
augm*ated  this  kind  of  training  programme.  The 
scope  of  this  training  programme  is,  however,  much 
wider  than  mere  supplying  teachers  for  the  existing 
blind  schools  of  our  country.  We  are  trying  to 
popularise  the  education  of  blind  children  in  schools 
for  the  seeing,  and  the  majority  of  these  specially 
trained  teachers  will  be  in  demand  in  order  to  meet 
the  peculiar  problems  of  blind  children  in  seeing 
schools. 

Apart  from  a few  isolated  instances  of  some  blind 
pupils  having  successfully  prosecuted  their  ’studies 
with  their  seeing  compatriots  in  ordinary  schools, 
the  idea  of  this  kind  of  co-education  is  rather  an  in- 
novation in  the  educational  philosophy  in  our 
•country.  In  the  Western  • countries,  however,  spe^ 
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cially  in  the  United  States  of  America,  this  idea; 
was  carried  into  practice  about  half  a century  ago. 
As  early  as  1851,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  first 
Director  of  the  Perkin’s  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
one  of  the  three  leading  blind  schools  in  the  United' 
States,  stressed  the  various  advantages  derivable 
from  the  co-education  of  blind  and  sighted  children 
in  ordinary  schools.  Since  the  execution  of  this  idea' 
in  actual  practice  in  1900,  this  movement  in  America 
has  become  so  popular  among  the  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  visually  handicapped  children  and  among  the 
children  themselves  that,  according  to  an  educa- 
tional survey  in  1936,  there  were  more  blind  and 
partially- sighted  boys  and  girls  studying  in  ordinary 
schools  than  those  enrolled  at  residential  institutions, 
for  the  blind — ^the  recorded  number  being  7,251  in 
ordinary  schools,  and  5,851  in  special  institutions.. 
A particular  note  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that,, 
although  the  first  residential  school  for  the  blind  in 
America  was  established  68  years  before  this  amal- 
gamated education  took  a j)ractical  shape,  yet,  in 
course  of  only  36  years,  the  ordinary  seeing  schools 
served  the  educational  needs  of  a larger  number  of 
sightless  and  partially-sighted  boys  and  girls  than 
the  institutions  for  the  blind,  of  which  there  are  over- 
60  in  the  United  States. 

There  must  be  very  good  reasons  for  the  pheno- 
menal growth  of  this  particular  variety  of  co-educa- 
tion in  America.  Owing  to  several  reasons, — social, 
psychological,  financial,  etc.,  into  which  I can- 
not enter  here,  most  of  the  experts  on  blind  educa- 
tion believe  that  “ The  institutionalization  of  blind, 
children  constitutes  a handicap  in  later  life — even 
more  serious  than  lack  of  vision.” 
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India  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  this 
co-education.  Acc6rding  to  the  Census  Eeport  of 
1931,  there  are,  in  our  country,  about  50,000  blind 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  5 and  15.  There 
are  about  23  residential  institutions  which  are  trying' 
to  take  care  of  the  educational  needs  of  such  a huge 
number ! 

In  Bengal,  there  are  about  5,000  blind  boys  and 
girls  of  school-going  age,  and  there  is  only  one  blind 
school  \^'hich  cannot  accommodate  more  than  200 
pupils  at  the  most.  How  will  the  rest  of  the  blind 
children  receive  the  blessing  of  education?  The 
answer  is,  they  should  be  educated  with  their  sighted 
brothers  and  sisters  in  ordinary-  schools. 

Leaving  social,  psychological  and  other  reasons 
out  of  consideration,  just  the  financial  reason  is 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
education  of  blind  children  in  ordinary  seeing  schools. 
We  have  hardly  any  funds  for  building  new 
institutions  for  the  blind,  and  the  parents  and 
guardians  are  usually  too  poor  to  send  their  sight- 
less children  and  wards  to  the  existing  institutions 
situated  far  away  from  their  homes  and  to  meet  the 
expenses  necessary'  for  education  in  a residential 
school.  Why  cannot  these  children  stay  in  their 
own  homes  and  receive  education  in  the  ordinary 
schools  of  their  locality?  Of  course,  they  can,  and 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  so  many  thousands  of  sightless  boys  and 
girls  in  our  province’  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  India 
can  be  solved  without  much  expense  to  parents  and 
guardians. 

I shall  always  be  very  glad  and  willing  to  dis- 
cuss details  of  how  this  co-education  may 
8—1516  B 
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work  satisfactorily,  with  anyone  interested  in  the 
matter.  We  may  not  be  able  to  restore  physical 
light  to  sightless  eyes,  but  we  can  certainly  pro- 
vide inner  light  and  happiness  to  blind  boys  and 
girls,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  vision,  through  educa- 
tion and  work.  Shall  we? 


LIGHTHOUSE  EOE  THE  BLIND  IN  INDIA  * 

(Outline  of  a scheme  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  new  institution  and  placed  before  them 
at  their  inaugural  meeting,  held  at  the  Calcutta  Uni- 
versity on  the  3rd  April,  1941,  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  S.  P.  Mookerjee). 

. In  view  of  the  extremely  deplorable  conditions 
of  the  blind  in  our  province  as  well  as  of  those  in  the 
rest  of  our  country,  I am  very  anxious  to  introduce 
some  items  of  welfare  work  which  will  ameliorate 
their  lot  tO'  a considerable  extent.  Although  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  Bengal  was,  according  to 
the  Census  Eeport  of  1931,  a little  over  37,000  and 
that  of  India,  over  600,000,  yet  the  important 
measures  which  I shall  mention  very  briefly  in  the 
following  pages,  have,  unfortunately,  not  been 
attempted  anywhere  in  this  country. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  University 
of  Calcutta  and,  later,  of  the  Government 

Published  in  the  Statesman,  Calcutta,  5th  April,  1941; 
Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta,  Hindusthan  Standard,  Cal- 
cutta, and  Jugantar,  Calcutta  (all  on  the  6th  April,  1941). 
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of  Bengal,  I had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  problems  of  blindness  and  of  the  blind  in  all 
their  aspects  in  different  countries  of  Europe,  in 
America,  and  Jaiian,  and  I feel  that  it  is  both  my 
duty  and  privilege  to  better  the  existing  conditions 
of  my  fellow-sufferers  in  this  country  by  applying  the 
up-to-date  methods  employed  in  the  education  and 
welfare  work  for  the  blind  abroad.  In  order  to  ful- 
fil this  mission,  T need  the  co-operation  and  financial 
support  of  both  the  public  and  Government. 

An  organisation,  which  may  provisionally  be 
called,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Calcutta  under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  a Committee  of  Management.  This  Com- 
mitte  will  be  composed  of  people  selected  from 
among  the  different  communities  in  Bengal. 

Lighthouses  for  the  Blind  exist  and  are  fiourish- 
intr  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  America,  and 
Japan.  The  Lighthouse  in  Japan  was  established 
by  Mr.  Taheo  Iwahashi,  an  educated  blind  gentle- 
man, who  is  also  the  director  of  the  said  organisa- 
tion. There  is  no  such  organisation  in  India,  and 
Bengal  will  set  a noble  example  by  helping  to  found 
the  first  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  our  country. 

The  proposed  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  will  deal 
with  the  following  activities: 

I.  Education  and , Training  of  the  Adult  Blind 

The  lot  of  the  blind  adults  of  our 

countiw  is  very  pitiable  indeed.  Although  they 
constitute  over  80  per  cent,  ^of  the  total  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  in  almost  every  province,  yet 
practically  nothing  has  so  far  been  done  to  ame- 
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liorate  their  conditions  and  remove  the  depressing 
monotony  of  their  lives  through  education  and  em- 
ployment. Generally,  the  blind  adults  in  India  just 
remain  at  home,  if  they  have  any,  and  spend  their 
days  lamenting  over  their  physical  handicap,  blam- 
ing God  and  society. 

In  the  Western  countries,  however,  the  picture 
is  completely  diherent.  Through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Government  and  public,  light-houses  and  other 
centres  have  been  established  where  the  adult  blind 
receive  education  and  training  in  accordance  with 
their  individual  needs.  Most  of  the  employable  blind 
adults  have  been  given  suitable  employments  by 
means  of  which  they  have  become  completely  or  par- 
tially self-supporting.  The  County  Councils  in  Great 
Britain  have  opened  special  departments,  sponsoring 
programmes  of  training  and  employment  for  the 
adult  blind  in  their  particular  areas.  In  almost  every 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  there  is  a 
Government  department,  known  as  the  State  Com- 
mission  for  the  Blind,  which  deals  with  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  adult  blind  in  that  State.  In 
both  these  countries,  pensions  have  been  introduced 
and  Homes  established  for  those  blind  adults  who 
are  found  to  be  dehnitely  unemployable.  According 
to  a Law,  recently  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament, 
a blind  adult  is  to  be  pensioned  off  at  the  age  of  40, 
while  a sighted  person  is  not  entitled  to  his  pension 
before  he  is  65. 

The  above  brief  sketch  of  what  is  being  done  for 
the  blind  adult  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  their  number  is  so  verj^ 
much  less  than  the  number  of  the  adult  blind  in 
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India,  is  an  adequate  commentary  of  what  should  be 
<ione  for  the  blind  adults  in  our  country. 

Koughly  speaking,  the  term  “ adult  blind  ” in- 
cludes blind  persons  who  are  16  years  of  age 
and  over.  It  comprises  two  distinct  groups  of  people 
having  different  psychological  and  social  problems, 
viz.,  those  who  lost  their  sight  from  birth  or  during 
the  early  years  of  their  lives,  and  those  who  became 
blind  in  later  years, 

According  to  the  Census  Report  of  1931',  there 
were,  in  Bengal,  about  33,000  blind  persons  above 
the  age  of  16  out  of  a total  of  about  37,000  blind  per- 
sons, belonging  to  all  age  levels.  In  other  words, 
more  than  80%  of  blind  individuals  in  this  province 
are  adult.  This  ratio  of  the  adult  blind  to  the  total 
of  blind  persons  holds  good  with  slight  variations  in 
almost  every  other  province  in  India. 

Although  some  provision,  however  inadequate 
it  may  be,  has  been  made  for  the  education  and 
training  of  blind  boys  and  girls  of  school-going  age 
in  all  provinces  except  a few,  yet,  as  stated  before, 
practically  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  adult  blind 
who  form  such  a huge  majority  of  the  sightless  com- 
munity in  every  province.  It  can  be  easily  imagined 
how  blank,  empty,  and  dependent  the  life  of  a per- 
son  becomes,  who  has  the  misfortuyie  of  losing  his 
eye-sight  in  his  adulthood.  After  this  catastrophe, 
he  has  to  face  not  only  the  psychological  problems 
of  adjusting  himself  to  his  family,  friends,  and  re- 
latives, but  also  the  problems  of  earning  his  liveli- 
hood and  lessening  the  burden  of  his  life  by  keeping 
himself  occupied  with  some  sort-  of  activity.  In  our 
country,  there  is  no  aiTangement  of  imparting  train- 
ing to  these  unfortunate  individuals,  which  will 
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make  them  fit  for  some  productive  work.  As  a re- 
suit,  they  either  swell  the  number  of  beggars 
or  become  hopeless  and  contemptible  dependejits  on 
their  relatives  and  friends. 

In  my  opinion,  the  blind  people  have  a more 
urgent  need  for  education  than  even  the  seeing. 
There  are  mainly  two  reasons  in  support  of  this 
opinion : 

First,  the  blind  persons  cannot  be  employed  in 
any  work  without  receiving  a systematic  training  and 
education  extending  over  several  years,  while  there 
are  various  spheres  of  activity  for  the  seeing  indivi- 
duals in  which  they  may  be  employed  without  such 
protracted  training  and  education.  In  those  activi- 
ties, the  mere  possession  of  sight,  combined  with 
some  amount  of  commonsense,  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  qualify  a person  for  employment. 

Secondly,  the  seeing  people  are  able  to  move 
about  freely  and  have  several  interests  to  keep  them- 
selves busy  with.  But  the  sightless  individuals  have 
to  carry  on  a dreary  and  monotonous  existence  and 
have  a feeling  of  hopelessness  and  aloneness  in  the 
world  if  they  are  not  taught  some  art  or  craft  which 
will  keep  them  occupied  and  make  them  feel  that 
time,  after  all,  moves. 

At  the  proposed  Lighthouse,  I shall  make 
arrangements  to  teach  Braille  and  provide  lite- 
rary, industrial,  and  musical  education  for  the  blind 
adults  in  this  province  as  well  as  for  those  from  other 
provinces,  who  would  care  to  take  advantage  of  these 
facilities. 

The  type  of  education  will  have  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  individual  cases,  and  this  training 
will  help  them  to  be  contributing  members  of  society.. 
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I shall  now  close  this  particular  discussion  by 
referring  to  the  education  and  training  of  a very  im- 
portant group  of  blind  adults.  These  are  the  persons 
who  have  been  or  will  be  deprived  of  their  eye-sight 
in  war.  Every  war  is  responsible  for  a large  volume 
of  blindness,  and  the  persons  losmg  their  sight  have 
serious  problems  of  training  and  employment  facing 
them  when  they  return  from  the  battle-field.  To 
solve  these  problems,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  himself 
blind,  founded  St.  Dunstan’s  in  London.  At  present, 
branches  of  this  organisation  have  been  established 
all  over  the  British  Empire  except  in  India.*  I had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  a blind  ex- 
member of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  present 
ChaiiTuan  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  London,  and  of  discuss- 
ing vlth  him  the  problems  of  v^ar-blinded  soldiers 
tackled  by  his  organisation.  I also  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  work  done  by  the  Lighthouse 
at  Paris  on  behalf  of  war-blinded  civilians. 

I 

India  has  its  own  problems  in  this  connection, 
and  the  Lighthouse  in  question  can  very  well  take 
care  of  them.  It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  the 
people  who  have  lost  and  ivill  lose  their  eye-sight 
for  the  defence  of  their  country,  should  he 
given  an  opportunity  to  he  happy  and  respectable 
memhers  of  society  through  education  and  employ- 
ment. 


* See  the  second  foot-note  to  the  speech  entitled,  “ How 
the  Blind  can  help  War  efforts  and  how  we  can  help  the  War- 
blinded,”  included  elsewhere  in  this  book,  in  which  the  infor- 
mation about  the  establishment  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  India 
in  July,  1943,  has  been  stated. 
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II.  Installation  of  a Braille  Printing  Press 

The  success  of  literary  education  for  the  blind  is 
dependent  to  a large  extent  on  the  availability  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  reading  material  in  Braille.  It 
is  very  expensive  to  purchase  Braille  books  and 
periodicals  from  abroad.  Besides,  it  is  not  ordinarily 
possible  to  get  Braille  literature  in  the  Indian 
languages  from  other  countries.  ' 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  possible 
solution  of  the  problem  of  having  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  books  and  journals  in  Braille,  is  to  install  a 
Braille  printing  press.  To  have  a press  is,  in  the 
long  run,  much  cheaper  than  buying  books  from 
abroad.  The  need  of  such  a press  has  been  keenly 
felt  for  a long  time  by  the  workers  and  instructors  of 
the  blind  in  this  country.  It  is  a matter  of  deep  re- 
gret that  the  boys  and  girls  of  blind  schools  in  India 
have  to  continue  the  hard  task  of  embossing  their 
text-books  with  their  own  hands.  This  practice  in- 
volves a great  hardship  and  a huge  w^aste  of  time  on 
the  part  of  these  school  children.  If  we  have  a 
Braille  press  of  our  own  and  print  books  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  school  of  our  province  as  well  as  those  of 
other  provinces,  the  task  of  educating  blind  children 
will  be  much  more  pleasant  and  efficient  than  what 
it  used  to  be  and  has  been  up  till  now. 

The  press  is  also  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  books  on  literature,  science,  etc., 
for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind.  In  the  absence  of 
printed  Braille  books,  the  blind  adults  will  have  to 
transcribe  their  most-heeded  books  with  their  owm 
hands.  Obviously,  it  is  not  possible  to  transcribe 
many  books  in  this  way,  and  the  inevitable  result 
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Avill  be  that  the  blind  adults  will  not  be  very  keen 
about  learning  how  to  read  and  write  Braille.  I may 
mention  here  that  reading  and  writing  Braille  is  a 
much  more  slow  and  tedious  process  than  ordinary 
reading  and  vTiting,  and  the  education  will  be  slower 
and  more  unpleasant  if  they  have  to  transcribe  their 
own  books. 

I may  state,  for  general  information,  that  all  the 
large  organisations  for-  the  blind  in  the  countries  1 
visited,  have  Braille  printing  presses  for  embossing 
books  and  journals  for  those  who  need  them.  The 
National  Libraiy  for  the  Blind,  London,  has  about 
half  a million  Braille  books  which  it  lends  out  free 
to  all  who  ask  for  them.  The  Library  of  Congress 
in  AVashington,  D.C.,  and  the  Public  Library  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York,  have  a still  larger  number  of 
books  for  the  free  use  of  especially  the  adult  blind. 
The  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  do- 
nates 225,000  dollars  per  annum  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
bossing text-books  for  school  and  college  students  as 
well  as  books  of  general  interest. 

There  should  be  a Braille  printing  press  at  our 
proposed  Lighthouse.  I visited  several  Braille  print- 
ing plants  in  Europe  and  America,  studying  carefully 
the  mechanisms  of  the  machines,  and  I shall  be  able 
to  render  assistance  in  the  growth  and  development 
-of  such  a plant  at  the  Lighthouse.  It  may  be  stated 
here  that  in  New  York  and  Japan,  some  of  these 
presses  are  managed  by  blind  people. 
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III.  Education  of  Blind-Deaf -Mute  Children  and 
Adults 

In  addition  to  the  visually  handicapped,  there  is 
another  group  of  individuals  who  are  more  unfor- 
tunate, and  whose  educational  problems  are  more 
difficult  to  solve.  These  are  the  blind- deaf-mute 
persons,  suffering  from  the  triple  handicap  of  blind- 
ness, deafness,  and  dumbness.  Helen  Keller,  Laura 
Bridgman,  and  a few  others  have  shown  what  these 
people  can  do  if  educational  facilities  are  provided  for 
them.  During  my  second  visit  to  America,  I dis- 
cussed with  Miss  Helen  Keller  the  problems  of  the 
blind-deaf -mute,  and  studied  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing them. 

According  to  the  Densus  Eeport  of  1931,  there 
were,  in  Bengal,  179  blind-deaf-mute  persons,  and 
1,072'  in  the  whole  of  India. 

I consider  it  very  necessary  to  introduce  the 
education  of  these  unfortunate  persons  at  the  pro- 
posed Lighthouse.  Such  education  has  not  been  at- 
tempted anywhere  in  India,  except  in  a blind 
institution  in  Bombay. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  education  of  these 
persons  is  a costly  affair,  since  they  need  individual 
attention  and  supervision  during  the  whole  day  and 
night.  However,  to  awaken  their  minds  and  to 
make  them  sensitive  to  the  impressions  of  the  ob- 
jective world,  in  spite  of  the  most  important  gates 
of  knoivledge  shut,  is  worth  spending  all  the  money 
that  is  available. 

In  Europe  and  America,  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  these  persons  was  introduced  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  and  there  has  been  a remarkable 
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progi-ess  in  this  field  in  course  of  only  one-hundred 
years.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
special  journals  are  published  for  these  and  special 
radio-sets  have  -been  made  in  the  United  States  for 
their  use.  / stroiigly  believe  that  no  person  in  the 
u'orUl  will  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  rendering 
substantial  assistance  in  carrying  out  a scheme  for 
educating  those  who  cannot  see,  hear  and  speak.  To 
make  their  hopelessly  miserable  lives  worth  living., 
should  be  the  concern  of  one  and  all,  claiming  the 
possession  of  a heart. 

I may  state  here  that  my  wife  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Boy,  who  comes  from  the  United  States,  wrote  an 
article  describing  the  methods  of  educating  the  blind- 
deaf-mute,  which  was  iiublished  in  the  Statesman  of 
the  29th  September,  1940.  She  studied  with  me  the 
up-to-date  methods  of  teaching  these  triply-handi- 
capped individuals,  and  she  will  be  very  glad  to  offer 
her  sendees  at  the  Lighthouse  on  a purely  voluntary 
basis. 


IV.  Department  of  Publicity,  Placement,  and 
General  Welfare  Work  for  the  Blind 

The  importance  of  a department  at  the  proposed 
Lighthouse  dealing  '^dth  publicity,  placement,  and 
other  items  of  welfare  work  for  the  blind,  can  hardly 
he  emphasised.  This  work  is  considered  to  be  so 
essential  that  every  large  organisation  for  the  blind 
abroad  has  on  its  staff  a publicity  and  placement 
officer. 

There  should  be  a ceaseless  publicity  to  the  work 
done  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  blind  individuals 
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if  their  social  or  economic  status  is  to  be  im- 
proved. It  is  rightly  believed  that  the  sight- 
less persons  suffer  more  from  the  illogical 
public  attitude  towards  them  than  from  the 

deprivation  of  their  vision.  The  sighted  public 
of  every  country,  especially  that  of  India,  have  very 
poor  and  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  abilities  and 
educational  needs  of  blind  individuals.  It  is  through 
constant  and  vigorous  agitation  by  means  of  press, 
platform  and  radio  that  these  misconceptions  have 
to  be  removed.  To  change  the  present  public  atti- 
tude towards  the  blind  should  be  the  ultimate  goal 
of  every  blind  organisation,  and  when  this  ideal  irill 
he  realised,  75%  of  the  welfare  work  for  the  blind 
will  be  done. 

In  order  tO'  give  ai  regular  publicity  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  blind,  I intend  to  publish  a jour- 
nal once  every  two  months,  in  which  I shall  record 
the  activities  of  the  proposed  Lighthouse  and  write 
articles  on  blind  education  and  blind  psychology  in 
general.  This  publication  will  make  the  public  fami- 
liar with  the  ways  and  needs  of  the  blind,  and  it  will 
also  lead  to  the  co-ordination  of  the  welfare  work  for 
the  blind  all  over  India.  At  present,  there  is  no 
exchange  of  ideas  Wong  the  different  blind  organi- 
sations of  our  country.  This  kind  of  isolation  re- 
tards the  progress  of  blind  education  to  a^  consider- 
able extent.  The  publication  of  the  journal  will 
'Create  a better  understanding  among  the  organisa- 
tions for  the  blind  and  will  accelerate  the  advance 
of  work  for  the  visually  handicapped.  This  journal 
will,  to  some  extent,  follow  the  model  of  the  “New 
Beacon,”  published  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  London,  and  “ Outlook  for  the  Blind,” 
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published  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  New  York. 

The  function  of  placement  is  a very  important 
phase  of  blind  work.  What  will  the  blind  men  and 
women  do  at  the  end  of  their  education  and  train- 
ing? The  employers  are  usually  very  suspicious 
about  their  abilities,  and  hence,  reluctant  to  engage 
them.  If  the  blind  individuals  cannot  secure  suit- 
able emploj’ment,  what  is  the  use  of  their  education? 
The  public  should  be  made  to  realise  that  the  money 
they  spend  to  educate  the  blind,  is  spent  in  vain  if 
later  they  refuse  to  provide  them  with  suitable  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  obvious  that  we,  in  India,  are  losing  very 
heavily  by  refusing  to  employ  blind  individuals.  Our 
society  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  these  people  any- 
how; why  should  it  not,  then,  take  something  out  of 
them?  Besides,  in  certain  spheres  of  activity,  the 
blind  individuals  can  render  better  and  more  effi- 
cient sendee  than  even  the  seeing.  The  Western 
countries  have  realised  this  truth  and  have  been 
prompt  to  take  advantage  of  it.  ■' 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it.  Real 
sympathy  is  shown  to  blind  persons  not  by  feeding 
them  at  public  expense  and  keeping  them  idle  at 
home,  but  by  giving  them  education  and  burdening 
them  with  work  and  responsibility.  This  truth  has 
not  been  realised  in  India,  and  all  efforts  in  helping 
the  blind  have,  thus,  been  misguided  and  abortive. 
Dr.  Childs,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  has  rightly  said : 

“ For  an  individual  to  be  a member  of  a society 
and  yet  have  no  responsible  part  in  its  activities  is  a 
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form  of  social  ostracism  that  breeds  ^disastrous  spiri’- 
tual  consequences,” 

The  task  of  the  publicity  and  placement  officer 
is  to  solve  the  economic  problems  of  the  blind  as  far 
as  possible.  He  studies  the  market  conditions  and 
provides  the  necessary  vocational  guidance  to  the 
blind.  He  meets  the  employer  personally  and  tries 
to  convince  him  of  the  abilities  of  a particular  blind 
candidate  for  a situation.  As  a result  of  such  con- 
stant and  watchful  vigilance  over  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  blind  persons,  the  sightless  individuals  of 
the  Western  countries  and  of  Japan  have  become 
much  more  normalised  and  socialised  than  those  in 
our  country. 

Besides  publicity  and  placement,  the  proposed 
Lighthouse  will  engage  itself  in  carrying  out  several 
other  items  of  welfare  work  for  the  blind.  Since  the 
Lighthouse  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  not  only  in 
this  province,  but  in  the  whole  of  India,  it  will  natu- 
rally be  called  upon  tO'  face  and  solve  various  prob- 
lems of  the  blind  in  this  country.  To  illustrate  just 
a few  of  these  items  of  welfare  work  for  the  bluid,  I 
may  state  the  following : 

(a)  To  record  and  disseminate  correct  statistics 
of  the  blind.  These  statitsics  will  include  the 
causes  of  blindness,  the  age  when  blindness 
occurred,  and  other  facts  about  each  blind  individual. 
The  detailed  knowledge  of  these  facts  is,  as  is  ap- 
parent, indispensable  to  further  development  and 
progress  in  the  education  and  psychology  of  the  blind. 

{h)  To  initiate  certain  legislations  intended  to 
improve  the  general  conditions  of  the  blind.  Several 
enactments  of  this  nature  have  been  enforced  in 
many  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  To  men- 
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tion  just  two  of  them,  “ The  Blind  Persons  Act,” 
1920,  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  and,  “ Ean- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act,”  1935,  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  provided  for 
many  compensatory  privileges  for  the  blind  in  those 
countries  and  improved  their  lot  considerably. 

(c)  To  organise  a club  for  the  blind,  where 
they  meet  occasionally  and  discuss  the  ways  and 
means  of  bettering  their  conditions.  Games  and 
other  recreational  activities  will  also  be  carried  on  at 
the  said  club. 

(d)  To  open  new  avenues  of  employment  for 
the  blind  in  this  country,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
West  and  in  Japan.  For  instance,  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  there  is  no  bar  against  blind  persons 
being  eligible  for  Government  service.  In  Germany, 
a specified  i:>ercentage  of  the  employees  in  a large 
factor}-  must  be  taken  from  among  the  physically 
handicapped  persons.  In  Japan,  the  profession  of 
massage  has  been  virtually  restricted  to  visually 
handicapped  persons. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  I have  mentioned  only 
four  items  of  work  which  the  proposed  Lighthouse 
will  undertake  as  soon  as  it  is  established.  There 
are  several  other  important  educational  and  welfare 
programmes  for  the  visually  handicapped,  e,g.,  edu- 
cation of  pre-school  blind  children,  education  of 
children  with  partial  vision,  provisions  for  the  un- 
educable  and  the  unemployable  blind,  active  re- 
search-work in  the  psychology  and  education  of  the 
blind,  etc.,  which  will  be  taken  up  later  when  the 
Lighthouse  will  have  more  funds  at  its  disposal. 

We  should  inaugurate  our  new  institution  with- 
out any  further  delay  on  the  basis  of  the  brief 
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scheme,  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is 
very  likely  that  difficulties,  in  galore  will  present 
themselves  in  the  wake  of  the  execution  of  our  plan," 
but  we  shall  have  to  proceed  onward  in  spite  of  them 
in  the  interest  of  the  blind  in  India,  who  are  anxious- 
ly waiting  to  be  retrieved  from  the  most  hopeless 
and  helpless  condition  in  which  they  find  themselves 
to-day  on  account  of  the  culpable  inaction  and  indif- 
ference of  the  public  in  this  matter.  May  God 
inspire  us  with  the  courage  and  the  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice indispensable  to  the  type  of  work  we  are  going 
to  undertake . 


PROBLEMS  OE  THE  ADULT  BLIND  * 

(Speech  delivered  at  the  Rotary  Club,  Calcutta,, 
on  the  3rd  June,  1941,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  President  of  the  Club.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I am  extremely  thankful  to  you,  members  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  for  giving  mC'  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing you  for  the  second  time.  In  m,y  first 
speech,  I discussed  the  problems  in  the  education 
of  blind  children.  To-day,  I shall  place  before  you 
a few  typical  problems  in  the  life  of  an  adult  blind 


* Published  in  the  Statesman,  Calcutta  and  Amrita  Bazar 
Patrika,  Calcutta  (both  on  the  4th  June,  1941) ; Hindusthan 
Standard,  Calcutta,  5th  June,  1941;  and  Eastern  Rotary 
Wheel,  Calcutta,  July,  1941. 
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person  in  our  country  and  suggest  the  ways  in  which 
those  problems  can  be  solved.  Owing  to  the  limita- 
tion of  time,  my  naiTative  has  to  be  very  brief. 

The  lot  of  the  blind  adults  of  our  country  is 
\ ery  pitiable  indeed ! Although  they  constitute 
about  90%  of  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  in 
almost  ever>^  province,  yet  practically  nothing  has 
so  far  been  done  to  ameliorate  their  conditions  and 
remove  the  depressing  monotony  of  their  lives 
through  education  and  employment.  Generally,  the 
blind  adults  in  India  just  remain  at  home,  if  they 
have  any,  and  spend  their  days  lamenting  over  their 
physical  handicap  and  blaming  God  and  society. 

In  the  W estern  countries,  however,  the  picture 
is  completely  different.  Ihrough  the  co-operation  of 
the  Government  and  the  public.  Lighthouses  and 
other  centres  have  been  established,  where  the  adult 
blind  receive  education  ^ and  training  in  accordance 
with  their  individual  needs.  Most  of  the  employ- 
able blind  adults  have  been  given  suitable  employ- 
ments by  means  of  vliich  they  have  become  com- 
pletely or  partially  self-supporting.  The  County 
Councils  in  Great  Britain  have  opened  special  de- 
partments sponsoring  programmes  of  training  and 
employment  for  the  adult  blind  in  their  particular 
areas.  In  almost  ever^^  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  there  is  a Government  Department, 
known  as  the  “ State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
which  deals  with  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  adult 
blind  in  that  particular  State.  In  both  these  coun- 
tries, pensions  have  been  introduced  and  homes 
established  for  those  blind  adults  who  are  found  to  be 
definitely  unemployable.  According  to  a law.  re- 
cently enacted  by  the  British  Parliament,  a blind 
9—1.516  B 
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adult  is  tO'  be  pensioned  off  at  the  age  of  40,  while  a 
sighted  person  is  not  entitled  to  his  pension  before 
he  is  65. 

The  above  brief  sketch  of  what  is  being  done 
for  the  blind  adults  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  their  number  is  so  very 
much  less  than  the  number  of  the  adult  blind  in 
India,  is  an  adequate  commentary  on  what  should 
be  done  for  them  in  our  country. 

Eoughly  speaking,  the  term  ‘ ‘ Adult  blind  ” in- 
cludes blind  persons  who  are  16  years  of  age  and 
over.  It  comprises  two  distinct  groups  of  people 
having  different  psychological  and  social  problems, 
those  who  lost  their  sight  from  birth  or  during 
the  early  years  of  their  lives,  and  those  who  have 
become  blind  in  later  years. 

According  to  the  Census  Eeport  of  1931,  there 
were,  in  Bengal,  about  33,000'  adult  blind  above  the 
age>  of  16  out  of  a total  of  about  38,000'  blind  per- 
sons, belonging  to  all  age  levels.  In  other  words, 
about  90%  of  the  blind  individuals  of  this  province 
are  adult.  This  ratiO'  of  the  adult  blind  to  the  total 
of  blind  persons  holds  good  with  slight  variations  in 
almost  every  other  province  m India. 

Although  some  provision,  however  inadequate  it 
may  be,  has  been  made  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  blind  boys  and  girls  of  school  going  age  in  all 
provinces  except  a few,  yet,  as  I have  said  before, 
practically  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  adult  blind 
who  form  such  a huge  majority  in  the  sightless  com- 
munity in  every  province.  It  can  easily  be  imagined 
how  blank,  empty  and  dependent,  the  life  of  a person 
becomes  who  has  the  misfortune  of  losing  his  eye- 
sight in  his  adulthood.  After  this  catastrophe,  he 
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has  to  face  not  only  the  psychological  problems  of 
adjusting  himself  to  his  filends  and  relatives,  but 
also  the  problems  of  earning  his  livelihood  and  les- 
sening the  burden  of  his  life  by  keeping  himself  occu- 
pied with  some  sort  of  useful  activity.  In  India, 
there  is  no  systematic  an*angement  to  impart  train- 
ing to  these  unfortunate  individuals,  which  will  make 
them  fit  for  some  productive  work.  As  a result,  they 
either  swell  the  number  of  beggars  or  become  hope- 
less and  contemptible  dependents  on  their  relatives 
and  friends. 

In  my  opinion,  the  blind  people  have  a more 
urgent  need  of  education  than  even  the  seeing.  I wo 
reasons  may  be  cited  in  support  of  this  statement : 

First,  the  blind  persons  cannot  be  employed  in 
any  work  without  receiving  a systematic  training  and 
education  extending  over  several  years,  while  there 
ai-e  various  spheres  of  activity  for  the  seeing  indivi- 
duals in  which  they  may  be  employed  without  such 
protracted  training  and  education.  In  those  activi- 
ties, the  mere  possession  of  sight,  combined  with 
some  amount  of  commor^  sense,  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  qualify’  a person  for  employment. 

Secondly,  the  seeing  people  are  able  to  move 
about  freely  and  have  several  interests  to  keep  them- 
selves busy  with  But  the  sightless  individuals  have 
to  cairy  on  a dreary  and  monotonous  existence  and 
have  a feeling  of  hopelessness  and  aloneness  in  the 
world,  if  they  are  not  taught  some  art  or  craft  which 
will  keep  them  occupied,  and  make  them  feel  that 
time,  after  all,  moves. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  adult 
blind  and  to  make  them  happy  and  contributing  mem- 
bers of  society,  immediate  aiTangements  should  be 
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made  for  their  vocational  training  as  well  as  literary 
and  musical  education.  The  type  of  education 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  individual  cases. 

The  education  and  training  of  another  important 
group  of  blind  adults  should  be  stressed  in  this  con- 
nection. These  are  persons  who  have  been  and  will 
be  deprived  of  their  eyesight  in  war.  Every  war  is 
responsible  for  a large  volume  of  blindness,  and  the 
persons  losing  their  eyesight  have  serious  problems  of 
training  and  employment  facing  Jhem  when  they 
return  from  the  battlefield.  To  solve  these  prob- 
lems, Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  himself  blind,  founded 
St.  Dunstan’s  in  London.  At  present,  branches  of 
this  organisation  have  been  established  all  over  the 
British  Empire  except  India.*  I had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  Sir  Ian . Eraser,  a blind  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  present  Chairman  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  London,  and  of  discussing  with  him  the 
problems  of  war-blinded  persons,  tackled  by  his  or- 
ganisation. I also  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  work  done  by  the  Lighthouse  in  Paris  for  the 
war-blinded  civilians. 

India  also  has  its  duties  towards  the  Indian  war- 
blinded.  It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  the  people 
who  have  lost  and  will  lose  their  eyesight  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  become  happy  and  respectable  members  of  society 
through  education  and  employment. 

See  the  second  foot-note  to  the  speech  entitled,  “ How 
the  Blind  can  help  War  Efforts  and  how  we  can  help  the  War- 
Blinded,”  included  elsewlie;re  in  this  book,  in  which  the  infor- 
mation about  the  establishment  of  St.  Bunstan  s in  India  in 
July,  1943,  has  been  stated. 
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Tlie  education  of  the  blind  adults  or  children  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  a large  quantity  of  reading 
matter  in  Braille.  It  is  very  expensive  to  purchase 
Braille  books  and  periodicals  from  abroad.  Besides, 
it  is  not  usually  possible  to  get  Braille  literature  in 
the  Indian  languages  from  other  countries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  possible 
solution  of  the  problem  of  having  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  books  and  journals  in  Braille  is  to  install  a 
Braille  printing  press.  To  have  a press  is,  in  the 
long  run,  much'  cheaper  than  buying  books  from 
abroad.  The  need  of  such  a press  has  been  keenly 
felt  for  a long  time  by  the  workers  and  instructors  of 
the  blind  in  this  country.  It  is  a matter  of  regret 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  blind  schools  in  India  have 
to  continue  the  hard  task  of  embossing  their  text- 
books with  their  own  hands.  This  practice  involves 
a great  hardship  and  a huge  waste  of  time  on  the 
part  of  these  school  children.  If  we  have  a Braille 
press  of  our  own  and  print  books  for  the  use  of  all 
the  blind  schools  in  this  country,  the  task  of  educat- 
ing blind  children  will  be  much  more  pleasant  and 
•efficient  than  what  it  has  been  up  till  now. 

The  printing  press  is  also  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  books  on  literature, 
science,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind.  In  the 
absence  of  printed  Braille  books,  the  blind  adults 
will  have  to  transcribe  their  most  needed  books  with 
their  own  hands.  Obviously,  it  is  not  possible  to 
transcribe  many  books  in  this  way,  and  the  inevi- 

1 table  result  will  be  that  the  blind  adults  will  not  be 
veiw  keen  about  learning  how  to  read  and  write 
Braille.  I may  mention  here  that  reading  and  writ- 
in  Braille  is  a much  more  slow  and  tedious  process 

I D 
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than  ordinary  reading  and  writing,  and  the  education 
of  the  adult  blind  will  be  slower  and  more  unpleasant 
if  they  ha,ve  to  transcribe  their  own  books. 

I may  state  for  general  information  that  all  the 
large  organisations  for  the  blind  in  the  countries  I 
visited,  have  Braille  printing  presses  for  embossing 
books  and  journals  for  those  who  need  them.  The 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  London,  has  about 
half:  a million  Braille  books  which  it  lends  out  free 
to  all  who  ask  for  them.  The  Library  of  Congress 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Public  Libraiw  for  the 
Blind  in  the  New  York  city  have  a still  larger  num- 
ber of  books  for  the  free  use  of  specially  the  adult 
blind.  The  Bed  era!  Government  of  the  United 
States  donates  225,000  dollars  per  annum  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embossing  text-books  for  school  and  college 
students  as  well  as  books  of  general  interest. 

In  connection  with  the  problems  of  the  adult 
blind,  the  great  importance  of  the  functions  of  pub- 
licity and  placement  should  be  emphasised.  This 
work  is  considered  to  be  so  essential  that  every  large 
organisation  for  the  blind  abroad  has  on  its  staff  a 
publicity  and  placement  officer. 

There  should  be  a ceaseless  publicity  to  the 
work  done  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  blind  individuals 
if  their  social  and  economic  status  is  to  be  improved. 
It  is  usually  believed  that  sightless  persons  suffer 
more  from  the  public  attitude  towards  them  than- 
from  the  deprivation  of  their  vision.  The  sighted 
public  of  every  country,  particularly  that  of  India, 
have  very  poor  and  inadequate  conceptions  of*  the 
abilities  and  educatlnial  needs  of  blind  individuals. 
It  is  through  constant  and  vigorous  agitation  by 
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means  of  press,  platform  and  radio  that  these  miscon- 
ceptions have  to  be  removed.  To  change  the  present 
public  attitude  towards  the  blind  should  be  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  everv  blind  organisation,  and  when  this 
ideal  will  be  realised,  75%  of  the  welfare  work  for  the 
blind  will  be  done. 

The  function  of  placement  is  a very  important 
phase  of  blind  work.  What  will  the  blind  men  and 
women  do  at  the  end  of  their  education  and  train- 
ing? The  employers  are  usually  very  suspicious 
about  their  abilities,  and  hence,  reluctant  to  engage 
them.  Tf  the  blind  individuals  cannot  secure  suit- 
able employment,  what  is  the  use  of  their  education? 
The  public  should  be  made  to  realise  that  the  money 
they  spend  to  educate  the  blind,  is  spent  in  vain  if 
later  they  refuse  to  provide  them  with  suitable  em- 
ployment It  is  apparent  that  we,  in  India,  have 
incurred  a great  economic  loss  for  not  employing  our 
blind  individuals.  Our  society  has  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  these  people  anyhow;  why  should  it  not,  then, 
take  something  out  of  them?  Besides,  in  certain 
spheres  of  activity,  blind  individuals  can  render  better 
and  more  efficient  service  than  even  the  seeing.  The 
Western  countries  have  realised  this  truth  and  have 
been  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it.  Eeal  sym- 
pathy is  shown  to  blind  persons  not  by  feeding  them 
at  public  expense  and  keeping  them  idle  at  home, 
but  by  giving  them  education  and  burdening  them 
with  work  and  responsibility.  This  truth  has  not 
been  realised  in  India,  and  all  efforts  in  helping  the 
blind  have,  thus,  been  misguided  and  abortive.  Dr. 
Childs,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  rightly  said : 
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For  an  individual  to  be  a member  of  society 
and  yet  have  no  responsible  part  in  its  activities  is  a 
form  of  social  ostracism  that  breeds  disastrous  spiri- 
tual consequences . ’ ’ 

The  task  of  the  placement  officer  is  to  solve  the 
economic  problems  of  the  blind  as  far  as  possible. 
He  studies  the  market  conditions  and  gives  neces- 
sary vocational  guidance  to  the  blind.  He  meets 
the  employers  personally  and  tries  to  convince  them 
of  the  abilities  of  a particular  blind  candidate  for  a 
situation.  As  a result  of  such  constant  and  'watch- 
ful vigilance  over  the  needs  and  problems  of  blind 
persons,  the  sightless  individuals  in  the  Western 
countries  and  in  Japan  have  become  much  more  nor- 
malised and  socialised  than  those  in  our  country. 

Besides  publicity  and  placement,  there  are  other 
items  of  welfare  work  for  the  adult  blind.  To  illus- 
trate just  a few  of  what  these  items  of  welfare  work 
may  be,  I may  mention  the  following: 

To  record  and  disseminate  correct  statistics  of 
the  blind.  These  statistics  will  include  the  causes 
of  blindness,  the  age  when  blindness  occurred,  and 
other  facts  about  each  blind  individual.  The  detailed 
knowledge  of  these  facts  is  indispensable  to  further 
development  and  progress  in  the  education  and  psy- 
chology of  the  blind. 

To  initiate  certain  legislations  intended  to  im- 
prove the  general  conditions  of  the  blind.  Several 
enactments  of  this  nature  have  been  enforced  in  many 
countries  of  Europe  and  America.  To  mention  just 
two  of  them,  the  Blind  Persons’  Act,  1920,  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  Eandolph- Shep- 
pard Act,  1935,  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  provided  for  many  compen- 
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satory  privileges  for  the  blind  in  those  countries  and 
improved  their  lot  considerably. 

To  open  new  avenues  of  employment  for  the 
blind  in  this  country,  as  has  been  done-  in  the  West 
and  in  Japan.  For  instance,  in  Great  > Britain  and 
America,  there  is  no  bar  against  blind  persons  being 
eligible  for  Government  service.  In  Germany,  a cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  employees  in  a large  factory 
must  be  taken  from  among  the  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  In  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  O’Day  Act,  passed  veiw  recently,  the  Federal 
Govenmient  is  compelled  to  purchase  dusters, 
brooms,  etc.,  made  by  blind  persons.  This  has 
given  employment  to  a large  number  of  persons  with- 
out sight.  In  Japan,  the  profession  of  massage  has 
been  virtually  restricted  to  visually  handicapped 
persons. 

In  order  to  carry  out  all  these  activities,  a new 
institution,  called  “ The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  ” 
has  been  ushered  into  existence.  This  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  India,  and  the 
problems  of  the  adult  blind  in  Bengal  as  well  as  in 
the  rest  of  India  will  be  the  main  concern  of  this 
institution.  It  does  not,  therefore,  involve  a dupli- 
cation of  the  work  earned  on  by  the  existing  blind 
^chools  of  this  country,  since  they  deal  only  with  the 
problems  affecting  the  blind  children  of  school-going 
age  Besides,  the  Lighthouse  will  endeavour  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  blind  in  general, 
functioning  as  a central  clearing-house  for  the  visual- 
ly handicapped  all  over  India.  The  blind  schools  of 
this  country,  dealing  only  with,  a particular  section 
•of  the  blind  population  and  having  provincial  and 
-other  local  interests  in  view,  can,  thus,  be  dis- 
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tinguished  from  the  Lighthouse,  both  in  ideals  and 
modes  of  operation. 

In  aJl  the  progressive  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Japan,  there  is  at  least  one 
such  organisation  striving  to  solve  the  various  prob- 
lems of  the  sightless  individuals  in  those  countries. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
in  Osaka,  Japan,  was  founded  and  is  being  adminis- 
tered with  remarkable  success  by  a blind  Japanese 
gentleman. 

I am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  several 
prominent  citizens  of  Calcutta,  belonging  to  all  com- 
munities, are  offering  their  valuable  services  towards 
the  development  of  our  new  institution.  We  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  Bengal  will  very  shortly  honour 
and  support  this  institution  b^^  becoming  its  Patron. 

May  I,  as  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Light- 
house for  the  Blind,  appeal  to  you  for  your  sym- 
pathy and  support  towards  the  great  cause  we  have 
undertaken  to  uphold  and  promote?  Everyone  of 
you  will,  I am  quite  sure,  shudder  to  consider  your- 
self tO'  be  suddenly  deprived  of  your  eyesight  o’wing 
to  some  disease  or  accident,  and  to  be  cut  off  from 
your  work  and  social  life.  But,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  such  pei/ 
sons  in  India.  Will  you  not  help  this  institution 
which  is  trying  to  help  these  afflicted  people?  It  is 
rightly  remarked  by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  world- 
famous  blind-deaf-mute  woman : 

“ There  is  no  law  in  the  statute  books  compel- 
ling people  to  move  up  closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to 
make  room  for  a blind  brother;  but  there  is  a divine 
law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  constraining  them 
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to  make  a place  for  him,  not  only  because  he  is  un- 
fortunato,  but  also  because  it  is  his  right  as  a human 
being  to  share  God’s  greatest  gift,  the  privilege  of 
man  to  go  foidh  unto  his  work.” 


THE  BLIND  AND  WHAT  THEY  CAN  EXPECT  * 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  Chow- 
ringhee  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Calcutta,  on  the  17th  June, 
1941,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  W.  Buchan, 
the  then  Hony.  Secretary,  Potary  Club.  Calcutta.) 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Since  the  gathering  has  been  held  in  the  even- 
ing, it  has  undoubtedly  been  very  inconvenient  for 
many  to  attend  this  meeting  owing  to  the  regulations 
for  the  observance  of  strict  black-out  conditions  in 
the  city.  But  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
caused  by  this  temporary  black-out  should  remind 
the  sighted  public  of  the  miseries  of  the  blind  who 
live  in  permanent  black-out. 

Coming  to  the  topic  for  discussion  this  even- 
ing, I may  say  that  every  self-respecting  sightless- 
person  in  every  country  has  two  principal  expecta- 
tions— first,  he  expects  to  be  treated  as  a normal 
human  being,  and,  secondly,  he  wants  to  be  a con- 
tributing member  of  society. 

Published  in  the  Statesman,  Calcutta,  and  Amrita  Bazar 
Patrika,  Calcutta  (both  on  the  18th  June,  1941). 
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In  order  to  achieve  the  first  object,  certain  mis- 
conceptions about  blindness  should  be  removed  from 
the  minds  of  seeing  persons.  For  instance,  they 
should  know  that  the  blind  do  not  form  a class  by 
themselves  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  treated  as 
such.  The  cause  of  blindness,  the  age  when  blind- 
ness occurred,  and  the  amount  of  vision  left, — these 
factors  sharply  distinguish  one  blind  person  from  the 
other.  A seeing  person  should  also  know  that  blind- 
ness in  itself  does  not  affect  the  personality  of  an 
individual.  The  sightless  persons  are  normal  people 
minus  the  sense  of  vision. 

To  attain  the  second  object,  a blind  person 
should  receive  proper  education  and  training,  com- 
mencing from  the  very  early  years  of  his  life.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  a single  nursery 
school  for  blind  babies  in  India,  although  the  num- 
ber of  such  children  is  about  15,000  in  this  country 
and  more  than  1,000  in  Bengal.  There  are  many 
Sunshine  Homes  in^  Europe  and  America,  engaged 
in  imparting  suitable  training  to  sightless  babies. 

The  school  education  of  blind  boj^s  and  girls  in 
India  is  very  much  behind  that  obtaining  in  the 
Western  countries  and  Japan.  The  number  of  blind 
institutions  in  this  countiw  is  too  few  for  about  50,000 
sightless  boys  and  girls  of  schoolgoing  age.  In 
Bengal,  there  is  only  one  school  for  about  5,000 
blind  boys  and  girls. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  problem,  I suggest 
that  the  blind  boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  with 
their  sighted  compatriots  in  ordinary  seeing  schools. 
This  kind  of  co-education  has  been  very  successful  in 
some  countries  in  Europe  and  specially  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  With  only  one  teacher  on  the 
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staff,  who  is  specially  trained  in  the  education  and 
psychology  of  the  blind,  an-  ordinary  school  can 
carry  on  this  type  of  co-education  very  efficiently. 

In  this  connection,  I may  refer  to  the  training 
programme  meant  for  the  teachers  and  workers  of 
the  blind,  conducted  at  the  Teachers’  Training  De- 
partment of  the  Calcutta  University  since  1940. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  of  the  awful  retarda- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  India  is 
that  the  teachers  and  workers  for  the  blind 
have  not,  in  many  instances,  the  two  essential  re- 
quisites, viz.,  & good  general  education  and  the 
specialised  training  in  blind  education.  I feel  sure- 
that  the  persons  receiving  training  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  at  the  Calcutta  T/niversity  will  be  able 
to  fulfil  these  two  conditions. 

Another  fact  to  be  regretted  is  that  nothing  has 
been  done  in  our  countiw  regarding  the  printing  of 
books  and  journals  in  Braille.  The  deplorable  re- 
sult is  that  the  sightless  boys  and  girls  have  to  tran- 
scribe their  books  with  their  own  hands  and  have 
ver\'  little  to  browse  on.  There  are  millions  of  books 
and  about  four  score  of  joumals  printed  in  English 
Braille.  In  Japan,  there  is  even  a daily  newspaper 
in  Braille. 

The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  a recently 
established  institution  in  Calcutta,  has  already  sent 
an  order  to  the  United  States  for  a Braille  printing 
press.  The  printing  of  Braille  literature  in  English 
and  in  the  Indian  languages  will  commence  as  soon 
as  the  printing  press  arrives. 

An  essential  prerequisite  to  the  printing  of 
Braille  books  and  joumals  in  the  Indian  languages 
is  to  devise  a uniform  Braille  type  for  the  whole  of 
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India.  At  present,  there  are  about  seven  or  eight 
systems  prevalenu  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Braille  system  which  is  used  in  Bengal,  was 
■devised  by  Mr.  Bamananda  Chatterjee,  the  Editor 
of  the  Modern  Review  and  Prabasi.^ 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  India  has  at  last  agreed  to  appoint  a Com- 
mittee towards  the  end  of  this  year  in  order  to  adopt 
a uniform  Braille  Code  for  the  whole  of  India. 

In  conclusion,  I may  state  that  the  All-India 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  has  been  ushered  into 
existence  in  order  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  blind 
in  this  country  by  printing  Braille  books  and  jour- 
nals, training  the  adult  blind,  functioning  as  the 
central  clearinghouse  for  the  blind  in  India,  and  in 
several  other  ways.  I appeal  to  all  to  help  this 
institution  in  carrying  on  its  noble  mission. 


CAEEEES  FOE  THE  BLIND  t 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  Chakra 
Baithak  Club  on  the  20th  June,  1941,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  K.  P.  Khaitan,  the  President 
of  the  Club.) 

In  India,  the  blind  persons  have,  as  a rule,  no 
career  except  that  of  carrying  on  a miserable  and 

* Mr.  Chatterjee  died  on  the  30th  September,  1943. 
f Published  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta,  and 
Azad,  Calcutta  (both  on  the  21st  June,  1942);  Hindusthan 
Standard,  Calcutta,  and  Advance,  Calcutta  (both  on  the  22nd 
June,  1941);  Star  of  India,  Calcutta,  24th  June,  1941; 
Statesman,  Calcutta,  25th  June,  1941;  and  Sind  Observer, 
Karachi,  26th  June,  1941 
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humiliating  existence  until  it  is  terminated  by  death. 
The  case  is  completely  different  with  the  majority 
of  the  blind  in  the  European  countries,  America  and 
in  Japan.  I had  the  privilege  of  studying  the  em- 
ployment situation  of  the  blind  through  personal 
visits  to  these  countries,  and  of  meeting  several  suc- 
cessful individuals  in  different  walks  of  life. 

The  careers  in  which  the  blind  persons  in  these 
countries  are  usually  engaged,  may  be  divided  into 
thi’ee  groups;  (i)  Professions;  (ii)  Music  and  {in} 
Indusitrial,  Agricultural  and  other  occupations. 

(z)  Professions 

These  include  the  so-called  intellectual  occupa- 
tions which  a large  number  of  blind  persons  are 
carrying  on  very  successfully  either  independently  or 
as  hhed  jobs.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  blindness 
in  itself  does  not  affect  the  actual  or  potential  in- 
telligence of  an  individual,  and  blind  persons  can, 
therefore,  give  very  good  accounts  of  themselves  in 
those  occupations  in  which  intelligence,  concentra- 
tion, thinking,  memory  and  other  components  of  the 
mind  play  the  most  important  part.  Of  course, 
some  sighted  assistance  may  be  needed  here  and 
there.  But,  then,  it  is  not  at  ail  difficult  for  a blind 
person  to  appoint  suitable  seeing  assistants  if  he 
himself  is  entrusted  with  some  paying  work. 

In  course  of  my  travels  in  Europe,  America  and 
Japan,  I met  with  successful  blind  lawyers,  edi- 
tors, reporters,  professors,  school-teachers,  admini- 
strators, life  insurance  agents,  radio-announcers,  doc- 
tors, clergymen,  and  persons  engaged  in  several 
other  professions.  I remember  having  met  Miss 
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Smith,  who  is  a blind  reijorter  of  Buffalo  Express — 
a very  influential  daily  paper  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  She  travels  throughout  the  continent  of 
America  and  Canada,  guided  by  her  Seeing  Eye  dog,* 
and  thus  collects  news  and  views  for  her  paper. 

It  should  be  noted  with  particular  emphasis  that 
in  several  of  the  countries  I visited,  there  is  no  bar 
against  blind  persons  being  eligible  for  Government 
service.  Many  sightless  persons  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  Government  service  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  I have  read  notices  issued  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  ask- 
ing blind  steno-typists  to  apply  for  Government  ap- 
pointments. Mr.  Henry  Eawcett,  a blind  English- 
man, served  as  the  Postmaster- General  of  Great 
Biitain  for  several  years,  and,  thus,  held  a post  in 
the  British  Ministry.  It  is  uiteresting  to  note  that 
he  was  also  a member  of  the  British  Parliament,  and, 
owing  to  his  great  sympathy  for  India,  he  was  nick- 
named the  “ India  Member.”  In  India,  however, 
a blind  person  cannot  be  appointed  to  a Govern- 
ment job,  not  even  to  the  lecturership  in  a Govern- 
ment college,  on  account  of  his  blindness! 

There  are  many  active  politicians  and  legislators 
among  blind  persons  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
blind  members  of  the  British  Parliament  and  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  succeeded  in 
passing  several  laws  which  have  greatly  ameliorated 
the  lot  of  the  blind  in  those  countries. 

So'  far  as  the  work  for  the  blind  is  concerned,  it 
is  recognised  that  capable  blind  persons  are  better- 
suited  to  this  work  than  even  the*  sighted.  The- 
reason  is  that  the  sightless  persons  . know  exactly 
where  the  shoe  pinches  Besides,  their  examples. 
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provide  a strong  inspiration  to  the  blind  under  train- 
ing and  in  general.  The  heads  of  the  most  of  the 
State  Commissions  for  the  Blind  in  America,  Mr. 
Robert  Irwin,  the  Executive  Du-ector  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  blind,  the  greatest  national 
organisation  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
^Ir.  Takeo  Iwahashi,  the  Founder-director  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  Osaka,  Japan,  Mr. 
Ian  Fraser,  the  Chairman  of  St.  Bunstan’s  in  Lon- 
don, and  several  other  persons  engaged  in  welfare 
work  for  the  blind,  are  themselves . without  sight. 

(ii)  Mnsic 

The  general  idea  that  the  blind  individuals  are 
born  musicians,  is  absolutely  false.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  the  profession  of  music  offers 
a less  handicap  to  a blind  person  than  other  occu- 
pations. There  are  many  expert-  blind  musicians 
and  entertainers  who  are  makmg  a handsome  income 
through  the  exercise  of  their  talents. 

(iii)  Industrial,  Agricultural  and  other  Occupations 

The  majority  of  blind  persons  are  engaged  in 
these  occupations.  Many  laws  have  been  passed  in 
the  Western  countries  to  protect  the  blind  workers 
against  seeing  competitors.  In  Germany,  a certain 
percentage  from  the  physically  handicapped  persons 
must  be  employed  in  a large  factory  by  virtue  of  a 
legislative  enactment.  The  Randolph- Sheppard  Act 
and  the  Wagner- O’Day  Act  have  given  a good  deal 
of  protection  and  concession  to  the  blind  workers  in 
America.  In  Japan,  the  profession  of  massage  and 
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pcupuncturo  have  been  more  or  less  entirely  restrict- 
ed to  persons  without  sight. 

To  mention  some  of  these  occupations,  I may 
cite  weaving,  caning,  telephone-operating,  poultry- 
raising, shop-keeping,  trading,  etc.  Thousands  of 
sightless  individuals  are  carrying  on  these  occupa- 
tions very  successfully. 

The  reasons  for  this  wonderful  achievement  in 
the  Western  countries  and  Japan  are  mainly  three  : 

First,  there  are  elaborate  arrangements  for  the 
education  and  training  of  blind  persons — both 
children  and  adults.  In  our  countrj^,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  provision  for  the  education  of  the  adult 
blind,  and  the  provision  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  is  very  limited.  In  order  to  extend  the  scope 
of  this  education,  the  system  of  educating  blind 
children  with  their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  in  ordi- 
nary schools,  as  done  in  other  countries,  should  be 
introduced  without  any  further  delay.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  a few  head-masters  of  seeing  schools 
have  already  recognised  the  strength  of  this  sugges- 
tion and  have  agreed  to  work  this  plan  out  in  their 
schools. 

Secondly, , extensive  investigations  into  the  mar- 
ket conditions  and  into  the  types  of  work  that  blind 
persons  can  do  very  well,  have  been  undertaken. 
New  industries  and  occupations  have  been  tried. 

Lastly,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  change 
the  unreasonable  public  attitude  towards  the  blind  and 
their  abilities.  It  has  been  realised  that  there  is 
hardly  any  sense  in  spending  public  money  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  and  training  blind  persons,  and 
then  refusing  to  provide  suitable  employments  to 
them.  It  has  further  been  realised  that  the  blind 


employees  take  more  care  to  do  their  part  efficiently 
as  they  Imow  that  they  always  -wwk  against  public 
prejudice  and  suspicion. 

The  “ Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,”  the  recently 
established  institution,  will  undertake  to  solve  the 
economic  problems  of  the  blind  as  far  as  possible. 
It  will  have  programmes  of  vocational  guidance 
and  of  discovering  vocational  aptitudes.  It  will  also 
make  a thorough  study  of  cottage  industries,  factory 
work,  agricultural  pursuits,  and  other  types  of  acti- 
vities in  order  to  find  out  which  work  the  blind  are 
particularly  suited  to.  The  authorities  of  this  insti- 
tution realise  that  the  blind  should  not  be  educated 
or  trained  at  all  if  later  the  emplo^^ers  refuse  to  en- 
gage them  simply  on  the  ground  of  blindness.. 

We  appeal  to  the  public,  to  the  Government, 
and  to  all  other  public  bodies  to  help  us  with  funds 
and  suggesticns  so  that  we  may  succeed  in  our  mis- 
sion to  make  the  blind  in  India  happy  and  contri- 
buting members  of  society. 
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LIFTING  THE  VEIL  OF  DAEKNESS  * 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  Ehowani- 
pur  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  the  8th  July,  1941,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  P.  N.  Brahma,  the  then 
Mayor  of  Calcutta.) 

All  living  creatures,  except  a few,  are  genuinely 
afraid  of  darkness  and  try  their  utmost  either  to 
avoid  it  or  to  remove  it.  From  that  very  moment 
when  the  momentous  utterance  was  made. — “ Let 
there  be  light,’'  human  beings  have  been  hankering 
after  light  and  more  light. 


* Published  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta,  and 
Hindusthan  Standard,  Calcutta  (both  on  the  11th  July,  1941). 
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This  “light”  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
confined  to  its  physical  interpretation.  We 
should  be  and  are  afi’aid  of  intellectual  and  moral 
darkness  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  of  physical 
darkness.  A civilised  child  fears  not  only  the 
absence  of  light  from  his  eyes,  but  he  also  detests 
the  absence  of  light  from  his  mental  horizon. 

How  can  we  apply  this  conception  of  light  to 
those  persons  who  are  without  the  sense  of  physical 
vision?  Of  course,  several  successful  measures 
have  been  adopted  in  the  progressive  countries  of 
Europe,  America  and  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting and  curing  blindness,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  prospective  victims  of  darkness  to  remain 
sensitive  to  physical  light.  In  India,  some  attempts 
have  also  been  made  in  this  direction.  But  what 
will  happen  to  those  who  needed  these  preventive 
and  curative  measures  very  badly,  but  could  not 
reach  them  at  all  or  failed  to  reach  them  in  time? 
In  the  history  of  mankind,  there  have  always  been 
quite  a few  persons,  their  number  amounting  to 
millions,  who  spent  their  lives  without  seeing  those 
phenomena  of  life  and  nature,  which  the  sighted 
individuals  value  so  much  and  consider  as  the  great- 
est compensations  for  living  on  this  miserable 
earth. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  number  of 
the  blind  in  the  whole  world  is  about  six  millions. 
Obviously  enough,  some  portion  of  this  vast  amount 
of  blindness  is  preventable.  However,  an  irredu- 
cible minimum  will  soon  be  reached  and  we  will  be 
shocked  to  find  that  this  minimum  also  counts  in 
terms  of  millions ! 
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About  one-sixth  of  the  total  incidence  of  blind- 
ness in  the  world  exists  in  India,  and  we  have 
over  ten  lakhs  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
without  sight.  We  may  not  be  able  to  restore  phy- 
sical light  to  their  insensate  and  sightless  eyes, 
but  shall  we  allow  them  to  continue  their  physically 
dark  journey  of  life  in  mental  darkness  as  well? 
Many  will  ask  in  honest  bewilderment,  “What  can 
they  do?  What  can  be  done  for  them?  They  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  lost  the  greatest  and 
the  most  precious  gift  of  God — Sight ! ’ ’ Even 
then,  a good  deal  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  their  blindness  and  those  who  claim  to 
possess  the  greatest  and  most  precious  gift  of 
God,  have  the  unique  duty  and  privilege  to  under- 
take this  noble  task  for  their  sightless  fellow-beings. 

A very  brief  discussion  of  what  is  being  done 
abroad  in  order  to  remove  the  mental  darkness  of 
sightless  persons,  may  be  undertaken  here. 

Blind  persons  have  been  divided  into  three 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  education  and  training:  — 

(1)  Education  of  Pre-School  Children 

Several  nursery  schools  have  been  established 
in  every  country,  where  blind  babies  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  six  are  received  for  education  and 
training.  Here  they  are  taught  not  only  the  preli- 
minaries of  the  three  “ E’s  ”,  but  also  fearless 
movements  of  the  body  and  certain  manners  which 
the  sighted  children  learn  unconsciously  by  imitat- 
ing others.  I had  the  privilege  of  visiting  some 
of  these  nursery  schools  and  of  observing  the  excel- 
lent work  carried  on  there. 
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(*2)  Education  of  Blind  Boys  and  Girls 

In  most  of  the  countries  I visited,  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  boys  and  girls  has  been  made  free 
and  compulsory  through  legislative  enactments. 
Most  of  the  educable  blind  children  are,  therefore, 
in  schools  and  are  preparing  themselves  for  their 
future  vocations. 

The  education  of  blind  children  in  ordinary 
schools  for  the  seeing  is  a very  interesting  move- 
ment and  has  been  taken  up  very  eai'nestly  in  many 
countries,  especially  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. As  a matter  of  fact,  more  visually  handi- 
capped boys  and  girls  are  studying  in  ordinary 
day-schools  than  in  special  institutions  in  America. 
There  are  many  advantages — social,  psychological 
and  financial — to  be  derived  from  this  type  of  co- 
education. 


(o)  The  Training  and  Employment  of  the 
Adult  Blind 

For  those  who  have  finished  their  school-edu- 
cation and  also  for  those  who  have  lost  their  eye- 
sight during  the  later  years  of  their  lives,  several^ 
centres  have  been  established.  These  are  engaged 
in  imparting  suitable  training  to  them  and  in  secur- 
ing positions  for  them  at  the  end  of  their  training. 
The  problems  of  employing  blind  persons  side  by 
side  with  the  sighted  is  more  or  less  acute  in  every 
country.  But  the  problem  has  been  tackled  very 
efficiently  in  the  Western  countries  and  in  Japan. 
It  has  been  realised  that  there  is  hardly  any  sense 
in  giving  education  and  training  to  blind  persons 
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unless  they  can  earn  their  livelihood  and  live  as  self- 
respecting  citizens. 

Turning  to  India,  we  find  that  the  condition  of 
the  blind  belonging  to  any  age  group,  is  very  piti- 
able indeed.  There  is  * no  nursery  school  for  blind 
babies,  and  the  number  of  blind  institutions  is  hope- 
lessly inadequate  for  about  50,000  blind  boys  and 
girls  of  school-going  age. 

In  order  to  cope  with  these  problems  efficient- 
ly and  adequately,  a new  institution,  called  “ The 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,”  has  been  brought  into 
existence.  At  present,  it  has  taken  up  the  prob- 
lems of  mainly  the  adult  blind.  It  will  devote 
special  attention  to  the  questions  regarding  the 
economic  security  of  the  blind.  This  is  the  only 
institution  in  'India  which  has  interested  itself  in 
the  education  and  training  of  blind  adults.  They 
will  also  include  war-blinded  persons,  for  whom 
there  is  no  provision  for  education  in  our  country.  * 

The  adult  blind  from  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  the  blind  in  India,  and  in 
Bengal  their  number  is  about  33,000  out  of  a total 
of  about  38,000  blind  persons.  Something  has  to 
be  done  for  such  a vast  number  of  human  beings. 
We  need  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  all  in 
-our  efforts  to  improve  their  lot  through  education 
.and  employment. 

* See  the  second  footnote  to  the  speech  entitled,  “How 
the  Blind  ca,n  help  War  efforts  and  how  we  can  help  the 
War-Blinded,”  included  elsewhere  iu  this  book,  in  which 
the  information  about  the  establishment  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in 
India  in  July,  1943,  has  been  given. 
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Milton  has  rightly  said : 

“It  is  not  so  wretched  to  be  blind;  but  it  is 
wretched  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  the  miseries  of 
blindness.” 

We  invite  all  to  help  in  relieving  these  mise- 
ries of  blindness. 
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AIMS  OF  THE  UNIVEESITY  COUESE  FOE 

TEACHEES  AND  WOEKEES  OF  THE 
BLIND 

(Summary  of  speeches  delivered  at  the  B.  T. 
Department  of  the  Scottish  Church  College,  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  31st  July,  1941,  and  at  the  David  Hare 
Training  College,  Calcutta,  on  the  1st  August,  1941.) 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  blind  education 
in  India  is  the  absence  of  a sufficient  number  of 
trained  teachers  and  workers  for  the  blind.  The 
number  of  such  trained  persons  is  indeed  so  very 
small  that  most  of  the  blind  institutions  in  this 
country  carry  on  their  work  with  people  who  are 
quite  innocent  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  and  of  the  psychological  problems 
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arising  out  of  blindness.  The  inevitable  result  is 
that  the  blind  educants  receive  a very  poor  training 
which  prevents  them  from  taking  their  right  places 
in  society. 

In  order  to  remove  this  shortcoming,  a course 
for  the  purpose  of  training  the  intending  teachers 
and  workers  for  the  blind  was  adopted  at  the  Teach- 
ers’ Training  Department  of  the  Calcutta  University 
in  1940.  There . were  41  students  attending  this 
course,  out  of  whom  25  took  the  final  examination. 
It  is  ver}^  gratifying  to  note  that  most  of  the  candi- 
dates learat  Braille  and  the  theoretical  pcSrtion  of  the 
subject  * thoroughly. 

In  addition  to  this  purpose  of  supplying  teach- 
ers for  blind  institutions,  the  course  in  question  has 
three  other  objectives: 

First,  to  train  a large  number  of  teachers  for 
ordinary  schools  where  the  sightless  hoys  and  girls 
may  he  admitted.  It  has  been  realised  by  several 
educators  of  the  blind  in  the  Western  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  better  for 
the  blind  children  to  be  educated  with  the  seeing  in 
the  same  school  than  with  those  who  are  similarly 
handicapped,  residing  in  special  institutions.  This 
type  of  co-education  f of  the  blind  and  the  seeing  is 
based  on  several  sound  reasons — social,  psychological 
and  financial.  The  financial  reason  is  the  most  pre- 

=**ror  details  of  this  subject,  vide  “ Education  of  the  Visu- 
ally Handicapped  ” and  “ Calcutta  University  Course  for 
Teachers  and  Workers  of  the  Blind,”  incorporated  elsewhere 
in  this  book. 

t For  details  of  this  co-education,  vide  the  article  “ Co- 
Education  of  Blind  and  Seeing  Children,”  incorporated  else- 
where in  this  'book. 
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dominant  in  a poor  country  like  India  where  it  is 
immensely  difficult  to  collect  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  special  institutions  for  the  blind. 

Secondly,  to  help  the  students  to  understand' 
general  education  and  general  psychology  more 
effectively  hy  acquainting  them  with  a special  type 
of  education  and  educational  psychology.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  study  of  a special  system  of  educa- 
tion will  develop  a comparative  ability  in  a student 
and  he  will  be  in  a position  to  gain  new  ideas  and 
associations  from  the  works  on  general  education  as- 
a result  of  this  comparative  ability. 

Lastly,  to  secure  a large  number  of  persons  for 
social  service  in  general  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 
India  is  a vast  country  with  a large  incidence  of 
blindness,  specially  among  the  poorer  classes.  There 
is,  therefore,  ‘an  urgent  need  of  voluntary  service  for 
these  persons.  It  is  hoped  that  those  trained  in 
blind  education  at  the  Calcutta  University,  will  be 
able  to  help  and  inspire  their  sightless  fellow-beings 
in  towns  and  villages  in  their  spare  time  and  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

In  view  of  these  important  objectives  of  this 
new  course  at  the  Calcutta  University,  it  is  believed 
that  many  will  study  it  eagerly. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a historical  retrospect  that 
the  movement  of  training  teachers  and  workers  for 
the  blind  was  started  in  Great  Britain  a long  time 
ago.  The  College  of  Teachers,  London,  has  arrange- 
ments for  lectures  on  the  education  of  the  blind,  for 
holding  examinations  in  this  subject  and  for  issuing 
diplomas  4o  the  successful  candidates.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  Board  of  Education  and  the  County  Coun- 
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cils  stop  their  grants  to  the  blind  institutions  em- 
ploying untrained  t-eachers. 

In  America,  the  course  for  training  teachers 
and  workers  for  the  blind  was  adopted  in  j920  by 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Since  then, 
the  movement  has  gained  enormous  strength,  and 
at  least  six  American  Universities,  including  the 
well-known  Columbia  and  Harvard  Universities, 
have  initiated  this  course.  Persons  from  all  over 
the  world  flock  to  these  American  Universities  in 
order  to  secure  this  specialised  training,  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  do  so  through  stipends  and  scholar- 
ships awarded  by  these  educational  institutions. 

In  India,  the  Calcutta  University  is,  so  far,  the 
only  University  which  has  taken  this  important  step 
to  promote  the  cause  of  blind  education  in  this 
country. 


IXAUGUEATION  OF  THE  ALL-INDIA 
LIGHTHOUSE  FOE  THE  BLIND 

(Summai7  of  a speech  * delivered  at  the  in- 
augural function  of  the  All-India  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  held  at  133,  Dharamtola  Street,  Calcutta,  on 

Published  in  the  Statesman,  Calcutta,  Amnta  Bazar 
Patrika,  Calcutta,  and  Calcidta  Municipal  Gazette,  Calcutta 
(all  on  the  2nd  August,  1941) ; Ananda  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta 
and  Hindusthan  Standard,  Calcutta  (both  on  the  3rd  August, 
1941). 
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the  1st  August,  1941,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Et. 
Hon’ble  Aroon  Koomar  Baron  Sinha  of  Eaipur.) 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

To-day  is  a great  day  for  us  as  the  institution,  for 
the  establishment  of  which  I,  personally,  have  been 
striving  for  the  last  nine  months  and  our  Com- 
mittee has  been  interested  for  the  last  four  months, 
has  just  been  declared  open.  This  is  going  to  be  the 
second  institution  for  the  blind  in  this  province. 
However,  the  outlook,  and  the  aims  and  objects  of 
this  new  welfare  centre  are  completely  different 
from  those  of  the  first  institution  in  Bengal  as  well 
as  from  those  of  any  existing  institution  in  this 
country. 

In  the  first  place,  this  institution  intends  to 
function  as  a central  clearing-house  for  the  visually 
handicapped  all  over  India.  Its  activities*  as  the 
central  clearing-house  will  be  to  print  books  and 
journals  in  Braille  for  the  use  of  blind  persons  and 
blind  institutions  all  over  the  country;  to  carry  on 
publicity  on  behalf  of  the  blind;  to  try  to  solve  the 
employment  problems  of  the  blind  at  the  end  of 
their  training  and  education;  to  aid  in  enacting 
legislations  providing  relief  and  compensatory  privi- 
leges for  the  blind;  to  serve  as  a central  bureau  of 
information  regarding  statistics  and  registration  of 
the  blind,  and  agencies  for  the  blind  in  India  and 
abroad;  and  to  help  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  this 
country  in  several  other  ways- 

* For  details  of  the  contemplated  activities  of  this  institu- 
tion, vide  the  article  “ Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  India,” 
incorporated  elsewhere  in  this  book. 
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In  the  second  place,  so  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned, this  institution  is  mainly  interested  in  the 
training  of  the  adult  blind.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
very  little  has  been  done  for  the  blind  adults  who 
constitute  almost  90?4  of  the  total  blind  population 
in  this  country.  Our  institution  is  open  to  the 
adult  blind  coming  from  all  parts  of  India  without 
any  restriction  of  sex,  race  or  creed. 

It  is,  therefore,  - quite  obvious  that  this  institu- 
tion has  no  rivalry  with  the  existing  ones  as  it  in- 
tends to  undertake  the  work  which  was  neglected  so 
long. 

However,  the  success  of  our  endeavour  depends 
on  the  co-operation  and  financial  support  from  the 
Government  and  the  public.  We  appeal  to  all  for 
assistance  in  developing  this  institution,  formally 
opened  to-day,  but  w’hich  should  really  have  been 
established  a long  time  ago.  Milton  has  rightly 
said  : 

“It  is  not  so  wretched  to  be  blind;  but  it  is 
indeed  very  uTetched  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  the 
miseries  of  blindness.” 

Our  institution  is  intended  to  do  exactly  this — 
to  make  blind  persons  capable  of  bearing  the  miser- 
ies of  blindness  by  turning  them  into  social  assets 
through  education  and  gainful  employment.  I feel 
sure  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  help  us  in  this 
noble  task. 

You  may  enquire  about  your  personal  benefit  in 
helping  our  cause.  Well,  Emerson  has  already 
answered  this  enquiry  for  me.  He  has  said  beauti- 
fully : 
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Happiness  is  a perfume  which  you  cannot 
pour  on  others  without  getting  a few  drops  on  your- 
self.” 

Let  us,  therefore,  earn  our  share  of  happiness 
by  making  the  blind  in  this  country  happy  and  social- 
ly useful — and  our  institution  wants  to  do  just  this. 


ON  THE  PASSING  AWAY  OF  POET  TAGOEE  * 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  condo- 
lence meeting,  held  at  the  All-India  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  133,  Dharamtola  Street,  Calcutta,  on  the 
8th  August,  1941.) 

Members  of  the  Staff,  and  Students, 

We  have  assembled  to-day  to  mourn  the  death 
of  a person  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  personalities 
not  only  in  India,  but  in  the  whole  of  the  world. 
Poet  Eabindra  Nath  Tagore  passed  away  yesterday 
and  the  whole  country  is  immersed  in  uncontrollable 
grief  over  his  death.  A day  will,  of  course,  come 
when  this  grief  will  be  subdued,  but  we,  particular- 
>ly  the  Bengalees,  will  keenly  feel  his  loss  so  long  as 
the  Bengali  literature  will  endure.  He  has  en- 
riched our  intellectual  and  emotional  life  and  made 
Bengal  and  the  Bengali  language  well-known  to  all 
the  civilized  lands  beyond  India.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  life  would  have  lost  a good  deal  of  its  zest 

Published  in  Krishak,  Calcutta,  13th  August,  1941,  and 
Ananda  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta,  16th  August,  1941. 
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and  meaning  if  we  did  not  have  his  immortal  works 
to  read  and  his  wonderful  songs  to  sing. 

Like  everybody  else,  we  mourn  this  great  loss. 
But  the  blind  in  Bengal  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of 
India  have  another  cause  for  sorrow.  When  I met 
the  poet  in  1938,*  he  very  kindly  midertook,  at  my 
request,  to  write  a fiction  or  a play,  depicting  a blind 
person  as  a hero  or  a heroine.  The  true  life  of  a 
successful  blind  person  has,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
not  yet  been  featured  in  the  form  of  a story  or  a 
drama  in  the  Bengali  language.  Poet  Tagore’s  pro- 
mised book  on  the  subject  would  have  been  a very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  welfare  work  for  the 
blind  in  this  country,  and  would  have  rendered  a 
unique  seiwice  to  bring  about  a better  psychological 
understanding  between  the  seeing  and  the  sightless. 
His  continued  ill-health  prevented  him  from  under- 
taking the  task,  and,  now,  his  pen  has  lost  its  mo- 
tion for  ever. 

t 

Let  us  not  finish  our  duty  towards  the  poet  just 
by  mourning  his  death  and  by  praying  for  the  peace 
of  his  depai’ted  soul.  The  best  way  we  can  dis- 
charge our  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  is  by  practising 
some  of  the  countless  noble  ideals  which  he  preach- 
ed through  his  writings. 


* For  details  of  my  discussion  with  Poet  Tagore,  vide  the 
article,  “ Interview  with  Poet  Tagore,”  incorporated  else- 
where in  this  hook. 
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THEOUGH  BLIND  EYES  * 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  Friday 
Club,  held  at  the  Y.  W,  C.  A.,  Calcutta,  on  the 
29th  August,  1941.) 

There  are  four  principal  defects  in  the  edu- 
cation and  welfare  work  for  the  blind  in  India : 

1.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  and  workers 
for  the  blind  are  not  properly  trained  for  their 
tasks.  Some  of  them  have  good  Eniversity  edu- 
cation, but  no  technical  experience  in  the  special 
problems  involved  in  the  education  and  care  of  the 
bhnd,  while  others  have  acquired  this  technical' 
experience  without  having  the  necessary  basic 
education.  For  leaders  and  administrators  of  blind 
work,  a harmonious  combination  of  both  these 
qualifications  is  absolutely  indispensible.  This 
truth  has  been  realised  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
we  find  that  the  heads  of  the  institutions  and  or- 
ganisations for  the  blind  in  those  countries  are 
recipient  of  high  University  education,  including 
the  Ph.D.  Degree,  combined  with  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  problems  peculiar  to  the 
blind. 

2.  In  India,  the  blind  persons  have  practically 
been  excluded  from  work  for  the  bfind.  Except 
the  blind  school  in  Palamcottah,  ^ladras  and  the 
blind  institution  in  Amritasar,  Punjab,  all  the  blind 
schools  in  this  country  have,  so  far  as  is  known,  see- 
ing persons  as  then*  heads.  Not  only  that,  more 


Published  in  the  Adtarice,  Calcutta,  31st  August,  1911. 
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than  90  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  those  schools  are 
persons  with  sight.  This  is  indeed  a very  regret- 
table fact.  The  blind  persons  are  better  fitted  to 
caiT\-  on  the  work  for  the  blind  than  the  seeing, 
and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  more 
and  more  in  the  work  concerning  their  fellow- 
sufferers.  In  the  United  States,  there  is  an  un- 
written law  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  staff  of  a 
blind  institution  should  be  constituted  by  blind 
persons.  The  heads  of  almost  all  the  State  Com- 
missions for  the  Blind  in  America  are  sightless  per- 
sons. Sir  lan^  Fraser,  the  head  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
in  London,  Mr.  Robert  Irv’in,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
Xew  York,  ^lonsieur  Paul  Guinnot,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  a blind  institution  in  France.  Hen- 
Gerstorf,  the  head  of  National  organisation  of  the 
blind  in  Germany  and  Mr.  Takeo  Iwahashi,  the 
head  of  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  Osaka, 
Japan,  are  all  blind  persons.  Herr  Carl  Strehl, 
the  well-known  principal  of  a blind  institution  in 
Germany;  has  rightly  said : 

“As  a rule,  the  blind  child  will  have  more  faith 
in  a blind  teacher;  for  in  the  blind  teacher  one  has 
a reason  to  expect  a deeper  understanding  of  the 
psychological  problems  of  the  child.  His  example 
will  usually  help  to  overcome  the  inferiority  com- 
plex that  is  so  common  with  blind  children.’* 

3.  There  is  no  co-ordination  among  the  differ- 
ent schools  and  organisations  for  the  blind  in  India. 
The  result  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  every  school 
that  it  is  the  best  in  the  country  and  that  it  is 
contributing  the  most  towards  the  success  of  blind 
persons.  As  in  the  West,  there  should  be  periodi- 
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cal  conferences  among  the  teachers  and  workers  for 
the  blind  and  attempts  should  be  made  to  place 
the  backward  institutions  in  line  with  the  progres- 
sive ones.  A special  journal  on  work  for  the  blind, 
•on  the  model  of  “ Outlook  for  the  Blind  ” in 
America,  or  the  “ New  Beacon  ” in  Great  Britain, 
can  do  a great  deal  in  this  direction. 

4.  Lastly,  the  schools  and.  organisations  for 
the  blind  in  India  are  not  very  much  interested  in 
the  employment  problems  of  their  alumni.  It  is 
rightly  felt  in  the  Western  countries  and  Japan  that 
there  is  no  sense  in  educating  blind  persons  unless 
they  are  provided  with  suitable  employments  at  the 
end  of  their  education  and  training.  As  a result 
of  constant  vigilance  over  the  vocational  problems 
•of  the  blind,  the  majority  of  the  sightless  persons 
in  the  Western  countries  and  Japan  have  become 
more  normalised  and  socialised  than  those  in  India, 
and  they  are  earning  their  livelihood  as  teachers, 
journalists,  lawyers,  life  insurance  agents,  steno- 
typists,  workers  for  the  blind,  and  so  on. 

The  course  inaugurated  last  year  at  the  Tea- 
■chers’  Training  Department  of  the  Calcutta  Univer- 
sity for  the  purpose  of  having  teachers  and  workers 
for  the  blind  and  recent  establishment  of  the 
“ Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  Calcutta,  will  go  a 
great  way  to  remove  the  abovementioned  short- 
comings in  the  education  and  welfare  work  for  the 
blind  in  India.  The  persons  equipped  with  the 
special  training  at  the  University  will  be  able  to 
help  the  blind  children  and  the  blind  adults  in  the 
towns  and  villages  where  there  is  no  provision  for 
blind  education.  The  main  purpose  of  the  “Light- 
house” for  the  Blind  is  to  endeavour  to  solve  the 
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employment  problems  of  the  blind  and  to  co-ordinate 
the  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country  by  holding 
periodical  conferences  among  workers  for  the  blind 
land  by  publishing  a journal  on  blind  work. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  BLIND  * 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  Maha- 
bodhi  Society  Hall,  Calcutta,  on  the  17th  Septem- 
ber, 1941,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Thomas- 
Lamb,  Kt.,  Managing  Director,  Begg  Dunlop  & Co., 
Ltd.,  Calcutta.) 

In  every  country,  except  Egypt,  blind  persons 
do  not  constitute  more  than  a small  fraction  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Yet,  in  every 
progressive  country  in  Europe  and  America  and 
also  in  Japan,  the  sightless  individuals  receive  a 
good  deal  of  public  attention  and  public  assistance 
wholly  disproportionate  to  their  numerical 
strength. 

The  reasons  of  this  are  mainly  two:  First, 

inspite  of  their  miscropic  minority  in  society,  many  i 
blind  persons  have,  through  their  talent  and  genius, 
occupied  the  rank  of  the  greatest  personages  in  the 
world.  Secondly,  blindness  in  itself  enlists  the 
sympathy  of  the  seeing  population. 

’^Published  in  the  Bombay  Chronicle,  Bombay,  September, 
1941;  Statesman,  Calcutta,  18th  September,  1941;  Hindusthan 
Standard,  Calcutta,  21st  September,  1941;  Amrita  Bazar  Patri- 
ka,  Calcutta,  27th  September,  1941;  Bombay  Sentinel,  Bombay, 
23rd  October,  ]941;  and  Hyderabad  Bulletin,  Hyderabad, 
Deccan,  29th  October,  1941. 
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Among  those  blind  persons  who  have  great  ^ 
achievements  to  their  credit  and  who  have  inspired 
both  the  seeing  and  the  blind  alike,  the  following 
should  receive  conspicuous  mention : — i 

1.  Homer,  the  greatest  poet  of  Greece,  the  . 
first  poet  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  greatest  poets  ; 
of  the  world,  was  a blind  person.  In  Greek,  the  . 
word  “Homer”  means  “Blind  man.”  Homer’s  j 
“ Iliad  ” and  “ Odyssey  ” are  two  of  the  best  clas- 
sics that  the  world  has  ever  known.  These  two  ; 
books  are  replete  with  such  delicate  and  rich  varia- 
tions of  powers  of  observation  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Homer  was  really  sightless.  His 
writings  have  fired  many  world-famous  poets  w;ith 
imagination  and  inspiration,  such  as  Keats,  Shelley, 
Browning,  Longfellow,  and  others. 

2.  Hidymus  of  Alexandria  was  a great  blind 
scholar  during  the  fourth  century  A.D.  Owing  to 
his  deep  scholarship,  he  was  appointed  a professor 
at  the  Alexandria  University. 

3.  Milton  wrote  his  greatest  books,  namely, 

“ Paraiise  Lost,”  “Paradise  Eegained,”  etc., 
during  his  blindness.  Inspite  of  his  blindness, 
coupled  with  unhappy  domestic  relationships,  Milton 
achieved  a glory  for  himself  which  “ Posterity ' will 
never  willingly  let  die.” 

4.  Nicholas  Saunderson  was  a blind  professor 
of  the  Cambridge  University  during  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century.  He  taught  the  theories  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  specially  those  relative  to  light  and 
colour. 

5.  Louis  Braille  is  to  be  remembered  specially 
by  the  blind  persons  all  over  the  world,  since  it  is 
his  invention  that  has  made  their  reading  and  writ- 
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ing  possible,  and  it  is  used  everywhere  with  local 
adaptations.  He  was  bom  in. France  in  1809,  and 
lost  his  vision  during  his  childhood  owing  to  an  acci- 
dent. In  this  particular  case,  which  should  be  true 
ever\’ where,  a blind  person  has  led  the  blind. 

6.  It  was  through  a shooting  accident  that  Mr. 
Henry  Fawcett  became  blind  when  he  was  about  25 
years  old.  Inspite  of  this  physical  handicap,  he 
became  the  Postmaster- General  of  Great  Britain  in 
1880.  He  carried  out  many  reforms  in  the  postal 
theor}^  and  practice.  As  a member  of  Parliament, 
he  always  took  a great  interest  in  matters  affecting 
India,  and  was,  therefore,  nicknamed  as  “ India 
Member.”  He  died  in  1884  at  the  age  of  51. 

7.  Bom  in  Hungary,  in  1847,  Mr.  Pulitzer  be- 
came blind  in  his  adulthood.  Inspite  of  his  blind- 
ness, he  took  an  active  interest  in  journalism  and 
became  the  proprietor  of  several  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  The  award  of  Pulitzer  Prize  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  journalism,  is  considered  very 
highly  in  America.  A few  years  ago,  Mr.  Gobind 
Behari  Lai,  a capable  journalist  in  America,  was  the 
first  Indian  to  be  selected  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

8.  Like  Mr.  Pulitzer,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was 
a newspaper  proprietor  and  lost  his  eyesight  in  his 
advanced  years.  He  established  St.  Dunstan’s 
which  is  doing  such  wonderful  work  for  the  war- 
blinded  soldiers.  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  his  successor  in 
St.  Dunstan’s,  is  also  without  sight  and  is  carrying 
on  the  noble  work  started  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 

9.  Miss  Helen  Keller,  although  suffering  from 
three  physical  handicaps,  viz.,  blindness,  deafness 
and  muteness,  from  the  second  year  of  her  life,  has 
received  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  an  American  and  a 
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British  University.  She  is  the  author  of  about  a, 
dozen  remarkable  books,  and  is  considered  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

10.  A Japanese  blind  young  man,  Mr.  Takeo 
Iwahashi,  the  founder  of  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  in  Osaka,  Japan,  is  regarded  as  the  Helen 
Keller  of  his  country.  In  spite  of  his  blindness  and 
poverty,  he  succeeded  in  receiving  his  education  in 
Scotland,  and  is  now  engaged  in  relieving  the  mis- 
eries of  his  fellow-sufferers  in  Japan. 

, Apart  from  these  great  personalities,  the  aver- 
age blind  person  in  the  Western  countries  and  in. 
Japan,  has  achieved  a great  deal  more  than  his  com- 
patriot in  India.  The  reason  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  of  those  countries  have  taken 
a lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  their  blind  popula- 
tion. Besides,  several  blind  persons  have  become 
legislators  in  their  own  countries  and  have,  thus,, 
been  instrumental  in  passing  laws  with  a view  to.^ 
ameliorating  the  conditions  of  their  fellow- sufferers. 

The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  Calcutta  has 
been  established  in  order  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
blind  all  over  India  through  education,  legislation 
and  employment.  It,  thus,  claims  public  support 
in  its  efforts  to  make  the  blind  in  this  country  happw 
and  contributing  members  of  society. 


Some  of  the  Students  and  Staff  of  the  All-India  Lighthouse  for  the  Bund  in  1943 
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I\1Y  MEMORANDUM  TO  THE  UNIFORM 
BRAILLE  CODE  COMAIITTEE 
IN  INDIA  * 

(Sent  to  the  Secretary,  Central  Advisoiy  Board 
of  Education,  New  Delhi,  on  the  23rd  September,, 
1941.) 

(j)  What  will  be  the  appropriate  title  of  the- 
Braille  Code  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Committee? 
The  title  should  be  exi^ressive  of  the  intent  and  scope 
of  the  system,  and  should  not  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  someone’s  name  or  his 
achievement.  The  system  is  already  known  by  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  and  may  not  be  confused  by 
the  addition  to  it  of  another  individual’s  name. 

{it)  In  the  adoption  of  a uniform  type,  what 
will  be  the  guiding  factor — ease  in  learning,  symme- 
try of  arrangement  or  approximation  to  formulas  and 
practices  employed  by  the  seeing?  In  my  humble 
opinion,  the  last  is  to  be  prefen-ed  to  all  other  alter- 
natives inasmuch  as  nothing  which  gives  rise,  in  any 
conceivable  way,  to  the  segregation  of  the  blind 
from  the  seeing,  should  be  encouraged. 

(in)  Is  it  possible  or  desirable  to  incorporate 
contractions  and  abbreviations  in  the  Code  to  be 
adopted?  I believe  that  it  is  both  possible  and  desir- 
able to  do  so,  and  an  expert  body  should  be  set  up 
to  conduct  investigations  in  this  important  matter. 

{iv)  Lastly,  but,  by  no  means,  the  least,  will 
the  arrangement  of  dots  be  decided  by  any  a priori 

*■  Published  in  “Hie  Visually  Handicapped  in  India,”" 
Page  80,  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Haider. 
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theory  or  by  the  tactual  judgment  of  the'  blind?  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Braille  type  was 
invented  by  a blind  man  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
similarly  affected  and  that,  with  the  blind,  actuality 
and  tactuality  are  almost  inseparable.  Accordingly, 
the  laying  out  of  an  alphabet  in  embossed  characters 
should  be  dictated  by  the  tactual  perception  of  the 
blind  and  not  by  any  other  consideration. 


WELFAEE  WOEK  EOE  THE  BLIND 
IN  INDIA  * 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  New 
Delhi  Townhall,  New  Delhi,  on  the  19th  November, 
1941,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Maurice  Gwyer, 

the  then  Chief  Justice  of  India.) 

* 

The  problems  of  welfare  work  for  the  blind  may 
be  grouped  under  three  broad  classes: — (1)  Problems 
of  blind  children  of  pre-school  stage,  i.e,,  blind 
children  before  they  are  5 or  6 years  old;  (2)  Prob- 
lems of  blind  boys  and  girls  of  schoolgoing  age,  i.e., 
who  are  between  the  ages  of  5 and  15 ; and  (3)  Prob- 
lems of  blind  adults,  i.e.,  who  are  of  16  years  of  age 
and  over. 

1.  In  India,  the  number  of  pre-school  children  is 
about  15,000.  However,  practicaly  nothing  has  been 
done  for  theii’  education  and  training  in  our  country. 
The  problems  of  educating  such  children  are  very 

^Published  in  the  Nagpur  Times,  Nagpur,  December, 
1941;  Hindu,  Madras,  8th  December,  1941;  and  Beliar  Heralds 
Patna,  24th  February,  1942. 
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important  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  learn  through 
visual  imitation  as  the  seeing  children  do.  Be- 
sides, on  account  of  their  lack  of  vision,  the  objective 
stimuli  for  their  response  have  to  be  different  from 
those  employed  with  the  ordinary  children.  Institu- 
tions on  the  line  of  “ Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind 
Babies  ” in  Europe  and  America  should  immediate- 
ly be  established  in  different  parts  of  India  for  these 
children. 

2.  The  number  of  blind  boys  and  girls  of  school- 
going age  is  about  50,000  in  India.  But  only  about 
a thousand  of  them  are  receiving  education  in  the 
different  blmd  institutions  in  the  country.  Consider- 
ing the  poverty  of  the  people,  it  can  easily  be  real- 
ised that  the  parents  and  guardians  cannot  a:fford  to 
send  their  blind  children  to  special  institutions  situ- 
ated far  away  from  their  homes  and  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  a residential  institution.  The  education 
of  the  blind  should,  therefore,  be  introduced  in  the 
ordinary  seeing  schools  as  it  has  been  done  success- 
fully in  Europe  and  specially  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  the  latter  country,  the  number  of 
visually  handicapped  boVs  and  girls  in  the  ordinary 
seeing  schools  is  much  higher  than  those  enrolled  at 
special  institution  for  the  blind. 

3.  The  adult  blind  constitute  about  90%  of  the 
total  blind  population  in  every  province — their 
actual  number  being  about  550,000  in  the  country, 
according  to  the  Census  Eeport  of  1931.  Unfortu- 
nately, practically  nothing  has  so  far  been  done  for 
such  a vast  section  of  suffering  humanity.  In  the 
Western  countries,  there  are  departments  in  the 
central  and  local  governmental  units  engaged  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  the  adult  blind  in  their  particu- 
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lar  areas  and  there  are  several  legislations  towards 
the  amelioration  of  their  miserable  conditions. 

The  All-India  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  estab- 
lished in  Calcutta  a few  months  ego,  has  taken  up 
the  problems  of  the  adult  blind  in  India  in  right 
earnest.  The  war-blinded  Indians  have  been  classed 
with  the  adult  blind  and  arrangements  for  their  suita- 
ble training  and  subsequent  employment  have  also 
been  made  at  this  institution.*  The  authorities  of 
the  intsitutioii  appeal  for  financial  assistance  from 
the  generous  pubilc  all  over  the  country  towards  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  humanitariait 
work  they  have  initiated. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  THE 
WOELD  OF  THE  SEEING  t 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  Overtoun 
Hall,  Calcutta,  on  the  11th  December,  1941,  under- 
the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Ghose,  Bar-at-Law.) 

How  blind  persons  have  been  treated  throughout 
the  ages  by  a world  which  has  been  made  for  the 
seeing,  is  indeed  an  interesting  study. 

It  cannot  b©  determined  definitely  whether 
blindness  was  more  prevalent  in  the  ancient  times 

^ In  view  of  the  establishment  of  a branch  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  at  Dehra  Dun  in  July,  1943,  the  Lighthouse  is,  at  pre- 
sent, working  for  the  civilian  blind  only. 

f Published  in  the  Calcutta  Municipal  Gazette,  Calcutta r 
20th  December,  1941,  and  BeJiar  Herald,  Patna,  17th  Febru- 
ary, 1942. 
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than  in  the  modem,  or,  vice  versa.  But,  there  are 
evidences  of  a great  incidence  of  blindness  in  the 
ancient  and  medieval  times.  In  the  Eber^  Papyrus, 
which  was  written  about  the  161  h century  B.C., 
twenty  eye  diseases  were  recorded.  Hyppocrates, 
the  father  of  scientific  medicine  in  Greece,  knew 
thirty  eye  diseases. 

The  principal  ways  in  which  blindness  was 
sought  to  be  treated  in  those  days,  were  by  exor- 
cism and  magic  baths.  Until  the  invention  of 
ophthalmoscope  and  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
eye  anatomy,  no  scientific  treatment  of  eye  diseases 
was  possible. 

The  social  treatment  accorded  to  the  sightless 
persons  in  the  ancient  times,  was  veiy  cruel  indeed. 
According  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  in  Sparta  and 
Solon  in  Athens,  children  blind  from  birth  or  from 
their  early  years,  were  exposed  on  the  mountains  or 
in  the  wilderness  to  perish.  Those  who  were 
allowed  to  live  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  a very 
miserable  existence  to  eke  out.  Men  were  mostly 
beggars  and  the  women  had  to  lead  a life  of  shame. 

However,  respect  for  personality  and  individual 
worth  gradually  grew,  and  laws  were  framed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  exposure  of  sightless  children.  Ways 
were  also  found  by  which  some  blind  individuals 
could  earn  their  livelihood. 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity,  steps  were 
t^aken  to  provide  a systematic  care  for  the  blind. 
Brotherhoods  and  hospices  were  established  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe,  where  blind  persons  were 
sheltered  and  fed.  The  Quinze-Vingts,  established 
in  Paris  in  1254,  was  the  most  well-known  of  these 
‘brotherhoods. 
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No  universal  education  for  the  blind,  however,, 
was  regarded  to  be  possible  before  Valentin  Hauy 
established  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  France 
in  1784.  Gradually,  this  education  spread  all  over 
the  world  and  was  considerably  improved  by  the 
various  educators  of  the  blind.  Louis  Braille, 
himself  blind,  devised  the  system  through  which  the 
blind  can  read  and  write. 

It  is  now  felt  that  through  the  various  types  of 
education  which  have  evolved  for  sightless  persons 
in  course  of  the  last  two  centuries,  the  blind  indivi- 
duals do  not  have  to  remain  as  economic  liabilities 
to  society.  In  India,  the  blind  are  more  Jaelpless 
and  economically  useless  than  their  compatriots  in 
the  progressive  countries  of  Europe,  America  and 
Japan. 

The  All-India  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  estab- 
lished in  Calcutta  a few  months  ago,  has  taken  up 
the  task  of  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  the  blind 
all  over  the  country,  and  it  expects  all  possible  help 
and  encouragement  from  Government  and  the  gener- 
ous public  in  this  mission. 
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CO-EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND  SEEING 
CHILDREN  * 

According  to  the  Census  Report  of  1931,  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  India  is  a little  over 
600,000.  This,  repersents  the  largest  incidence  of 
blindness  recorded  in  any  country,  although  those 
working  in  connection  with  programmes  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  think  that  the  figure  of  the 
sightless  individuals  in  this  country  is  much  higher 
than  what  has  been  stated  in  the  1931  Census  Report. 

The  number  of  sightless  boys  and  girls,  whose 
educational  problems  will  be  discussed  in  the  present 
article,  is  about  60,000  in  India.  They  are  between 
the  ages  of  5 and  15.  There  are  about  40  blind 
institutions  in  this  country,  where  about  1,000  blind 
boys  and  girls  are  receiving  education.  In  other 
words,  49,000  blind  children  are  deprived  of  the 
blessings  of  education  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities. 

A question  may  be  raised  at  this  stage : There 
are  so  many  millions  of  sighted  children  in  this 


’•^Published  in  the  Behar  Herald,  Patna,  10th  February,  194^ 
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•country  who  are  going  without  education;  why 
should,  then,  an  issue  be  made  about  the  lack  of 
educational  opportunities  for  a few  thousand  child- 
ren without  sight?  To  this  the  answer  is  that  it  is 
highly  regi'ettable  for  any  country  not  to  be  able  to 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  so  many  millions 
of  her  children.  However,  we  believe  that  sightless 
children  have  a more  urgent  need  for  education  than 
even  the  seeing.  There  are  mainly  two  reasons  in 
•support  of  this  thesis : 

First,  the  blind  persons  cannot  be  employed  in 
any  work  \\’ithout  receiving  a systematic  training 
and  education  extending  over  several  years,  while 
there  are  various  spheres  of  activity  for  the  seeing  in- 
dividuals in  which  they  may  be  employed  without 
such  protracted  training  and  education.'  In  those 
activities,  the  mere  possession  of  sight,  combined 
with  some  amount  of  common  sense,  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  qualify  a person  for  employment. 

Secondly,  the  seeing  people  are  able  to  move 
about  freely  and  have  several  interests  to  keep  them- 
'selves  busy  \Wth.  But  the  sightless  individuals  have 
to  caiT}’  on  a dreary  and  monotonous  existence,  and 
have  a feeling  of  hopelessness  and  aloneness  in  the 
world  if  they  are  not  taught  some  art  or  craft  which 
will  keep  them  occupied  and  make  them  feel 
that  time,  after  all,  moves.  Helen  Keller,  the 
world-famous  blind-deaf-mute  scholar,  has  rightly 
remarked.  The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is  not 
blindness,  but  idleness. 

The  main  problem,  then,  is  how  to  extend  faci- 
lities for  the  education  of  our  blind  children.  This 
can  easily  be  done  if  we  adopt  the  new  educational 
philosophy  and  practice,  current  in  different  conn- 
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tries  of  Europe  and  America  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  This  consists  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  education  of  blind  children  in  schools  for 
the  seeing. 

We  usually  believe  that  a special  residential 
institution  is  the  only  place  where  blind  children  can 
be  educated.  This  was  also  the  belief  in  Europe 
and  America  about  half  of  a century  ago.  But  most 
of  the  present  educators  of  the  blind  in  those  coun- 
tries hold  that  it  is  better  for  the  blind  children  to 
be  educated  with  their  seeing  compatriots  in  ordi- 
nary schools  than  in  special  institutions  where  their- 
association  is  confined  only  to  those  having  the  simi- 
lar physical  handicap. 

Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  resi- 
dential institutions  are  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
sightless  children,  we  shall  have  to  have  a good  deal 
of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country.  It  is,  however, 
apparent  to  all  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, tO'  collect  the  necessary  funds  to  build  a suffi- 
cient number  of  mstitutions  to  meet  the  demands 
of  50,000  blind  children. 

The  day-school  for  the  blind  does  not,  however, 
involve  much  expense  to  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  children  without  sight.  Blind  boys  and  girls  at- 
tend the  ordinary  schools  in  their  localities  with  their 
sighted  brothers  and  sisters  and  pay  the  usual  tuition 
fee.  They  receive  lessons  in  the  same  class  with 
other  pupils.  On  the  teaching  staff  there  is  one- 
who  is  especially  trained  in  the  education  and  psy- 
chology of  the  blind.  He  spends  some  time  every 
day  with  the  blind  children  of  his  school  and  helps 
them  in  their  peculiar  difficulties.  Otherwise,  there 
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is  no  distinction  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing 
children  in  an  ordinary  school. 

Apart  from  a few  isolated  instances  of  some 
blind  pupils  having  successfully  prosecuted  their 
studies  with  their  seeing  class-mates  in  ordinary 
schools,  the  idea  of  this  kind  of  co-education  is- 
rather  an  innovation  in  the  educational  philosophy 
in  our  country.  In  the  Western  countries,  how- 
ever, especially  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
this  idea  was,  as  stated  before,  earned  into  practice 
about  half  a century  ago.  As  early  as  1851,  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  the  first  Director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  one  of  the  three  leading  blind' 
schools  in  the  United  States,  stressed  the  various 
advantages  derivable  from  the  co-education  of  the 
blind  and  the  sighted  children  in  ordinary  schools. 
Since  the  execution  of  this  idea  in  actual  practice  in 
1900,  this  movement  in  America  has  become  so 
popular  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  visually 
handicapped  children  and  to  the  children  them- 
selves that,  according  to  an  educational  survey  in 
1936,  there  were  more  blind  and  partially- sighted 
boys  and  girls  studying  in  ordinary  schools  than 
those  enrolled  at  residential  institutions  for  the  blind' 
— the  recorded  number  being  7,251  in  ordinary 
schools  and  5,851  in  special  institutions.  A parti- 
cular note  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that,  although 
the  first  residential  school  for  the  blind  in  America 
was  established  68  years  before  this  amalgamated 
education  took  a practical  shape,  yet,  in  course  of 
only  36  years,  the  ordinary  seeing  schools  served  the 
educational  needs  of  a larger  number  of  visually 
handicapped  boys  and  girls  than  the  institutions  for 
the  blind,  of  which  there  are  over  60  in  the  United 
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-States ! In  New  York  city  alone,  four  schools  for 
the  seeing  have  introduced  the  education  of  the  blind 
inspite  of  the  existence  of  two  residential  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  that  city. 

There  must  be  very  good  reasons  for  the  pheno- 
menal growth  of  this  particular  variety  of  co-educa- 
tion in  America,  In  view  of  the  limitation  of  space, 
Dnly  six  of  these  reasons  will  be  stated  here ; 

1.  “ The  principle  of  the  day-school  is  nothing 

but  the  manifestation  of  the  scientific  conviction, 
found  in  evidence  in  more  than  one  field  of  educa- 
tion and  of  child  welfare  to-day,  that  institutional 
life  for  children  should  be  reduced  to'  its  lowest  pos- 
sible limits.  It  results  from  a general  belief  that 
the  institution  is  more  or  les&  out  of  place  in  modern 
conceptions  of  the  treatment  of  the  child,  and  is  to 
be  accepted  only  in  the  absence  of  anything  better.” 
Frank  H.  Hall,  one  of  the  most  notable  education- 
ists of  the  blind  in  America,  believed  firmly  that 
the  institutionalisation  of  blind  children  constitutes 
u handicap  in  later  life  even  more  serious  than  the 
lack  of  vision.  As  a result  of  this  institutionalisa- 
tion, a blind  child  is  made  to  feel  dependent  upon 
the  rest  of  society  and  is  led  to  believe  that  the  worJd 
owes  him  a.  living.  Such  an  attitude  chills  personal 
efforts  and  ambition  and  causes  blindness  to  be 
associated  with  social  parasitism  in  the  miuds  of  the 
seeing  people.  Besides),  living  constantly  with 
ehildren  similarly  afflicted,  blind  children,  in  many 
•cases,  cannot  develop  normal  personalities.  At  the 
end  of  this  segregation  from  society  for  several 
years,  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  adjust  themselves 
psychologically  tO'  the  seeing  world.  The  proposed 
'CO-education  is  free  from  these  shortcomings. 
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2.  The  parents  and  guardians  are  more  fami- 
lial* with  ordinai*y  schools  than  with  special  institu- 
tions, and  they  prefer  to  send  their  blind  children 
to  the  seeing  schools  if  special  provisions  exist. 
Institutions  are  usually  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  them. 

3.  According  to  modern  principles  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  an  institution  can  never  take  the 
place  of  home.  Due  to  long  residence  in  a special 
institution,  a blind  child’s  attitude  towards  home 
and  the  members  of  his  family  undergoes  a consi- 
derable change.  The  parents  themselves  come  tO’ 
think  in  course  of  time  that  there  is  another  agency 
to  take  care  of  their  blind  child,  and,  thus,  do  not 
discharge  their  parental  obligations  to  the  extent 
they  should.  “ The  home  contacts  give  the  blind 
child  an  appreciative  understanding  of  the  economic 
problems  of  ihe  home,  and  urge  him  to  make  an 
effort  towards  self-support.” 

4.  The  standard  of  education  in  the  special 
institutions  is  very  often  inferior  to  that  obtainable 
in  ordinary  seeing  schools.  Dr.  Merry,  one  of  the 
American  authorities  on  blind  education,  has  rightly 
remarked : 

” It  should  be  pointed  out  that  on  the  whole 
day-school  classes  for  blind  children  are  not  so  prone 
to  adhere  to  outworn  theories  and  methods  as  are 
residential  institutions.  The  fact  that  these  classes 
are  a recognised  part  of  the  public  school  systems 
of  cities  where  they  are  located,  tends  to  bring  them 
in  line  with  the  best  current  educational  practices 
for  seeing  children.” 

0.  If  blind  children  attend  ordinary  schools, 
the  seeing  people  get  a better  opportunity  to  be- 
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conversant  'with  the  needs  and  problems  arising  out 
of  their  deprivation  of  vision.  Besides,  the  sighted 
and  the  sightless  children  learn  to  understand  each 
other-  from  their  early  association  in  their  school 
life,  and  the  questions  of  superiority  or  inferiority 
complex  can  hardly  arise. 

6.  Lastly,  the  maintenance  cost  in  a day- 
school  is  about  50%  less  than  in  special  institutions. 
Having  regard  to  our  present  economic  conditions, 
this  financial  argument  should  be  most  telling.  The 
parents  and  guardians  are  usually  toO'  poor  to  send 
their  sightless  children  and  wards  to'  the  existing 
institutions  situated  far  away  from  their  homes  and 
to  meet  the  expense'  necessary  for  education  in  resi- 
dential institutions.  Why  cannot'  these  children 
stay  in  their  own  homes  and  receive  education  in  the 
ordinary  schools  of  their  locality?  Of  course,  they 
can,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  these  per- 
plexing educational  problems  of  so  many  thousands 
of  sightless  boys  and  girls  in  our  country  can  be 
solved  without  much  expense  to  parents  and 
guardians. 


WAR-BLINDEDNESS  * 

(A  Letter) 

With  the  advent  of  the  Second  World  War,  the 
questions  regarding  war-blinded  persons  have  cap- 
tured the  attention  of  workers  for  the  blind  all  over 
the  world  Owing  tO'  the  development  of  techniques 

^ Published  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta,  26th 
February,  1942,  and  the  Statesman^  Calcutta,  20th  September, 
1942. 
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of  modern  wai*fare,  it  is  not  only  those  fighting  in 
the  actual  battlefield  who  are  likely  to  lose  their 
sight,  but  the  civilian  population  also  has  the  risk 
of  such  a grave  possibility. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problems  of  war-blinded 
persons  in  Great  Britain,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  founded 
St.  Dunstan’s  Institution  in  London.  In  course  of 
time,  briuiches  of  his  humanitarian  institution  were 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
India  has  been  very  much  behind  in  this  type  of 
work,  and  practically  nothing  has  been  done  to- 
wards the  welfare  w’ork  for  war-blinded  Indians.* 
Although  these  persons  may  be  admitted  to  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  London  and  receive  their  traming  and 
education  there,  yet,  as  a rule,  it  is  hot  obviously 
possible  for  them  to  do  so.  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  the 
Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  London,  told  the 
writor,  when  the  latter  visited  that  institution,  that 
there  was  no  war-blinded  Indian  under  training  there. 

The  realisation  of  the  needs  and  sufferings  of 
war-blinded  persons  in  this  country  led  the  authori- 
ties of  the  All-India  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  to  in- 
clude this  phase  of  work  into  the  aims  and  objects 
of  this  institution  from  the  very  outset.  It  intends 
to  function  as  St.  DTinstan’s  of  the  East  and  is  open 
to  all  persons — soldiers  or  civilians — ^blinded  as  a 
result  of  war,  without  any  restriction  of  sect,  creed 
or  colour.  Since  this  institution  is  primarily  in- 

=♦*  See  the  second  foot-note  to  the  article  entitled  ‘ How 
Blind  can  Help  War  Efforts  and  How  we  can  Help  the  War- 
Blinded,”  included  elsewhere  in  this  book,  in  which  the  infor- 
mation about  the  establishment  of  the  St.  Dunstan’s  Institu- 
tion in  India  in  July,  1943,  has  been  given.  , 
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tended  for  blind  adults  in  India,  it  can  easily  handle 
the  problems  of  war-blinded  persons  who  constitute 
a section  of  tihe  adult  blind  population. 

The  writer  had  an  occasion  to  visit  and  study  the- 
work  for  war-blinded  persons  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  was 
impressed  with  the  improved  conditions  in  the  lives 
of  these  persons  as  a result  of  collective  human 
efforts.  He  invites  the  public  in  general,  and  ex- 
service  associations  and  other  organisations  interest- 
ed in  ex-servicemen  in  particular,  to  co-operate 
with  the  All-India  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  its 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  w*ar- 
blinded.* 


HOW  THE  BLIND  CAN  HELP  WAE 
EFEOETS  f 

It  is  usually  thought  that  blind  persons  are- 
absolutely  incapable  of  aiding  the  war  efforts.  On 
the  contrary,  they  cause  a special  worry  to  the- 
authorities  at  the  time  of  air-faids  or  other  dis- 
turbed conditions  resulting  from  war. 

This  is  undouhtedly  one  of  those  countless- 
misconceptions  so  popular  with  the  seeing  indivi- 
d-uals  regarding  their  sightless  fellow-beings.  The 

In  view  of  the  establishment  of  a branch  of  St,  Dun- 
stan’s  at  Debra  Dun  in  July,  1943,  the  Lighthouse  is,  at  pre- 
sent, working  for  the  civilian  blind  only. 

f Published  in  the  Statesman,  Calcutta,  l^th  October,  1942.. 
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blind  persons  in  the  European  countries  and  in 
America  are  contributing  a great  deal  towards 
strengthening  their  national  war  efforts,  and  their 
help  has  always  been  solicited  and  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  authorities  concerned. 

It  may  interest  the  public  in  India  to  read  an 
account  of  how  the  sightless  individuals  in  America  ' 
are  aiding  the  war  efforts,  and  the  blind  in  this 
country  may,  having  the  examples  of  their  Ameri- 
can compatriots  before  them,  be  inspired  to  wake 
up  and  contribute  their  own  share. 

First,  the  blind  in  America  are  co-operating 
■^uth  the  activities  of  the  American  Eed  Cross. 
They  aid  in  raisin^  funds  for  Eed  Cross  work,, 
volunteer  as  blood  donors,  answer  telephone  calls 
at  Eed  Cross  headquarters,  respond  to  enquiries  and 
relay  messages.  They  also  help  the  Eed  Cross  by 
rolling  bandages  for  them  as  well  as  by  sewing  and 
knitting  for  the  troops. 

Secondly,  they  are  co-operating  with  the 
United  States  Treasury^  by  buying  the  Defence 
Bonds  and  Defence  Stamps,  and  assisting  in  sell- 
ing them. 

Thirdly,  they  are  filling  certain  vacancies 
caused  by  the  sighted  woj’kers  who  are  being  drafted 
for  the  army.  Here  is  a chance  for  blind  workers 
not  only  to  release  sighted  workers  for  combatant  and 
other  services,  but  also  to  remove,  through  the  effi- 
cient discharge  of  their  duties,  the  prejudices  against 
blind  labour.  Sightless  workers  have  already  proved 
ther  value  in  sorting  and  packing,  and  particularly  in 
that  type  of  work  in  which  sensitive  touch  is  essen- 
tial. In  54  sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  over  2,000  blind  persons  are  working 
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and  supplying  Government  orders  vital  to  American 
security. 

Lastly,  they  are  trying  to  prevent  waste  and  pro- 
mote economical  food  habits  in  their  families.  They 
are  also  helping  in  conserving  such  vitally  needed  war 
materials  as  string,  paper,  rags,  metals,  and  so  on. 

In  Germany  and  Italy,  blind  persons  have  been 
trained  and  employed  as  detectors  - of  aeroplanes. 
This  they  can  do  by  training  their  power  of  hearing. 

The  sightless  individuals  should  be  able  to  aid  in 
certain  emergency  services.  While  it  is  not  possible 
that  all  bi^ind  people  can  successfully  complete  full 
first-aid  courses,  the  capable  ones  among  them  are  able 
to  do  bandaging.  They  can  als(T  be  of  assistance  to 
the  air-raid  centres  in  their  particular  areas  by  volun- 
teering their  services  for  telephone  duty.  They  can 
co-operate  with  the  air-raid  wardens  regarding  the 
special  needs  of  blind  persons. 

The  most  important  contribution  that  the  blind 
people  can  make  towards  the  war  efforts  is  by  help- 
ing to  maintain  morale.  Having  come  through  their 
own  personal  difficulty  with  spirit  unbroken,  the}^  can 
serve  as  examples  of  courage  and  fortitude  to  those 
who  are  on  the  point  of  succumbing  to  fear,  discour- 
agement and  grief. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  sightless  community 
in  India  can  help  their  national  war  efforts  in  many 
of  the  ways  indicated  above.  The  blind  persons 
should  be  told  about  these  ways  and  the  authorities 
should  utilise  their  services.  It  is  wrong  to  think 
that  the  blind  do  not  want,  or  are  unable,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  seeing.  It  has  rightly  been  observed  by  a 
blind  physician : 
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“ So  long  as  the  blind  can  still  bring  their  stone, 
however  small  it  may  be,  to  the  building  of  civilisa- 
tion, or  bring  happiness  to  their  kind,  they  feel  that 
they  live;  and,  whatever  be  the  wounds  received, 
they  are  not  out  of  the  battle  of  life — the  inequality 
of  arms  only  increases  their  ardour.” 
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* Translated  from  the  English  original  by  Mr.  M.  S. 
Sengar,  Editor,  Vishal  Bharat  , and  published  in  Vishal 
Bharat , November,  1942. 
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qtw  qR  , qqq^  q^Tqqr%  fexr  ^^rqfi'  sTqtqqrq’ 

qxT  I ^qq  qRq-qtqqqq  ^k 

qrqqr  3t>t  qrq^rf^  q^^qrq-'fqr  ^^rr  1 1 

^qmqq  qq%  q^  3Fq-%OT'-%x=s-  ^ qi%3ft 
qmq^  x^  f^rar-qr^r  sf-q  s:nT  ^qrfqq.fw  qqr 
qj  I 3nq-  3TRf  qt  qq%  qqqf^q^  f , 3fk  3rrq%  qrqrqqrqq 
qfq  Rqfq  xrq  qrq^RT  fq^r  1 1 iq  sftr 
qTqrq-q<+K  qk  qqqiq  4t  qqq^  ^qrq  fqqr  f 1 q^ 
q ^FTT  3Fqfq^  ftr^i%  qp#q  qrqrq  qrq  qf^qq% 
qt  ^FTq  fq^fT  f^T  q^lr  I I 

qRqk  SFqlfq^  ftTOT-qqW 

qq  q^'t  q|qqqR'>%  sRqrr  q |f 

qqq^qR'W  sFqfq^l’  q^q  fqqq"V  q^lr  qr'l  qt)  qqq 
qRqq  3pqM  qqqr  ^00,000  ^ qfqqr  f 1 ^qq  ^ 


^\s,ooo  qqr^-qrqrq  ^1  5^  sFqfqq  <^<> 
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5T%W  I sftT  ftr^TT^  ^ 

I ^3T-^TTOT  3T^ 

Tf  ^ ^ ^ 5TF^  inqNxvjilciri  vdri=bl 

f^r^FR  PnfT  ^ ?T^  I ^o  ^ 

sftT  3Trq'%  3T^=#  qftFpW  fer 

NO  * 

I 3F?lWt^r^  ^0,0  0 0 I 

sftT  ft- 

^^TRt  srqRl  iT^lfw  STRffF  |tr  f ; »R  ^ 

sflr  ^^'twrqr  ?r^  ^ i sf# 

?Ttft-^  ftr^T  sfR  s^rftcRfq^T 
I'sn’  I;  5TF^ 

3F?ifq^  ftr^RTT  ^?q-^ftq-  sRRr 

- ^ ^1^  |3n-  1 1 qfwF  3T^  fsn-  I fr  ^ ^>T 

3T^R  ^ir,  fTO^q-,  sfw  3ftT  #q^R 

f I FT-^^fR^T  3FRT  f f ^ 

fW-^%  ITTl  fFfr^F  ^ f I 

W ^ ^ ^Tf^  t fe 

^r%rmw  sfk  pT^  ^Rq^R  ^r^  feR 
I'  i ^ ^ riR5%  f , t T^  ^ 

STMkr^  ^ #!?qTF  'TS-fewqR 

^ t,  ^ srrq-  q^rr  ? 2Tf 

g^r^R  ^ ^fer^  ^R^  sTFiT  1 1 3n-q-%% 

F ^ =^T^  f I q^  ^ 

^ f%  3tt^  3fk  ^qrr-’iTTft 

cR^  q^pT  qR  ^rq^  | ; ft  3p?tt  sfRFt  Rt  q^F 

?r^  qR  ^rq^TT  1 Ft  %q^  f ^ qFF 

^ qR  FFFT  I,  3ftT  ^ qFFf^  sft^ 
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srrRT  | i p’ft  ^ ^ fV 

3?WlTr^  oirf^  3TT-^  ^ sflr 

3mr  feri^  ^ 3r^  ^ ^ | ; 

TT  sT^F^n  sn^Fft  q^  ^ ^ i 

^nrq’  fk^  sfh:  sfh:  qw 

^ f I f ^ qfcf^  qnT#%  feiT  ^3%  5a-#Tfr 

3<Nijq+di  1 1 sn^T^qr  #'  ^ f 

fq?  3fMqT^  3t?^  M'^  ^>tt  q'  3rf^q^ 

3TR^^rq7  ^ t;  sttR^  ^ I 3pt% 

k\rmj,  3T%^'Tq‘  sfh:  3T^qrt  ^ qr^qn* 

3fk  3TRnT  ^3^  ftr^  ^ I I 

sT^^TR^  ftr^  ^>-1^  srrq-ftRT  qr  qr^’qfqRT 
fiRTT%  fq^T^q  ^ qrrq^  ^ t i f ?? 

fq^i^q  ’qiTd^  f , sftr  sm-sm  ^RRpftq* 
WT  ^ ferr  ^ %q^  qr^  ^ sr^INft 
ftRTT%  qqt^  q^  f I 5f^  sn=#^  q^-fe^q?l 
^ 3flr  ^ q^-fe^  qr%,  q^  sTTq^iRr  q^  1 
3Tq’:  ^3^  & qc^q^q^  ^l^qdi,  ^twt  sftr 

BFTqiT  ^ 5^^rq^  3fq^  ^fhftfqRr  =qTf^  i 

fqrq^qTTt  'k\^^  f, 

^KdW  3T^1q^  %^nq-d  h ^ q 1 ?Ttr  M^«q>t  ^hk  qi^rq* 

^ ^rqq"  fq^^  1 1 q^  f st?#  ^*tq^  tfqrqrf 
3fw  ^TqfTqS%  ^fqr^qRTT  ^ 1 sr-w  ^>t 

dT^  q^rq%  srqq'  ^rq"  ^Tq'q%  xqqcr  ^ 

/ 

f ; fq^^  3T7?rr  ^fq^r  jtt  st^t  %q^  T^rq%  ^ q^ 
^ qqpRT  I 3^7:  sf#  qrqf^q^  ^q-^q^q  ^rqq-  sfk 

^ t,  q^fff%  ^ d>  T^rqq^  ^ srm  q^  1 srq-: 
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f^5TT  5Ti|cH  'jiMI  ^ I 

^ 5p5TTOT  ^ 3TFTT  fqW^T%  ^ 3^# 

f 3fk  3T^  |TT  sqfeff^  IT# 

feXT  ^TTPr^  vi\  I I 

^TR%  ft-fer  {^TTWt  ! ) f,* 

3r?t  |TT  ^TfRcTT  f I #'s: 

^ 3T?t  f , 

^TqxTT 

^ XT^  XT^  ^ qr 
^XT  ^ ^nTFTT3ff%  ^'tf  XT^ 

3p:^Wt  sftt  g^TRT% 

fexT  5RRRn-  ^ftxpw  ^ ^ i sT^Fft  ^ft^RT 

f ^ ddKI'i^Fr  ^R3pff%  ^TFR  T#,  ?r  ^ 

q^  ^ ft^qr,  ^ ^ +<h+i 

3RT>T  ftjqr  sftr  ^ ^>T  sn^qRPT  ^ 

I ^qR  gxq-  sfk  w\^  sftr 

^ ^ qqr  ^ I w '3p^-%ot- 

^Fg-’  (Lighthouse  for  the  Bhnd)  ^ ^^^TFPrr  q^j- 

xrf  I q;^  %5=s-  qxr^  3p=?tf  sfk  xr^'  sr?#  |tt 

3fk  qrxrftqflN^  ^xunf^,  sr^qtfq^  sfir  q^ft- 

* qfwalt  t=fU^5T?t  f WR^  snXiT 

x|t^  Xlt  f , ^5R  m^\  f I ¥Mft 

t lI^TfaicT  frqti  t ^clT  '^^cH  t T%  ?Tf  aiPIT  ^ 

^x:  x;fr  1 1 
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STR^q-^  %^TT^  5?R^  I 2T^  ^ 

52R^  'TR^iw  sRT-fci^  I ^ii1f%  t^rrf^  ^ 

^jTRRt  I 3pRt^  5^?R^,  sft^ftPr^ 

3R^  wf  3TR^  ^TT^  #qTT  ^HRT  ^ 

frrrr  I 

#^-w,  5^  sfk 

3RTf^  TRR  SRTTR 

5^^  3ftr  ^TRfq^  T#TT  t I 3Tf?rf 

^ ^ ^TJTft  ft 

wft  5^  3fk  wn-  irqfr 

^ tIttt  efk  3iN+^+1-  m^TT^  qfTf^q%%  ^nr^ 
'^’1^  3TRTT  s|^d  ^RTT  I 0 sftr  ^R% 

fefR  -ift  t ft7  t^-MW  ^nrr 
3R^  3PRT  3Fq-  ^TsflR  I, 

5f?^  vrrcftq-  3Fqr  ^mr  qff  ^ i ^ 
^ ^ ?rktt  |,  ^ ^ I 

^TK^  ’qrq^jM  t^-fefq-  snf)-  qrf  | i 

^ ’)ft  ^>,  w STRcR  qrpT  ^>TT 

^NHi  I q^  fq^^ft%  ^'ft  't^?t% 

q^iM+V  3^-^  T|qT  ^ i ^ 

fqfq^  STRfWt  snq^q^RR^  TOq-  ir^  3T7q-r7q-  fq^srirM 

>0  N » 

#qTT  ^ ^#7ft  I fTTT  ST^lf^  ?Rtq?nT 

q^iifH't),  ^rrf^fR^,  sfj'^ftf^  3ftr  ^rnrf^  tii%q  ’^ft 
5ft^d  ^ ^r%qr  i q^  q^  «ta«i  ^qr  sr^w  q" 
^ ft?  2Rft  3fk  srqfftrft?  ftRrq  ^ ftrOT- 

^ c\  -o 
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fen  'nn  snpn 

1 1 ^ % smt  ^ iT^  sTR-^+nrn^R 
3fk  'nr-^Tfernl  f i gfen%  sr^r 
sn^  fe][  m%JT  5T^  fen  f i 

3n?T-T^n^7r^’n  t^‘  ^^o,o o o 5^ 

f I ??nn^^  ^fk  'TfeRT-^rRtTtn  ^ 

^ ^ srfer  f I ^ wfn^;  nrfer,  'nfe^, 
tiiKiif^=h  sftT  3f^-nFnrf^  'nr  ^ un 

5Rnfer  fe^  ^ f I ^iqin^r  nt  fe^ 

tfer  q-pT  Pf^'^nr  1 1 snRfe%  nr^nfe 

sffe-  5^  sfk  'nrrfir  fer  ^^^^^,000 

^rPinn  ^ 1 

snnf,  n>1f  sfk 

^ fn^n^  ^ n^n  ^rtt  ^>n, 

3n#  nr^  ^ n^r  sfk  ^ f 1 ^ 

n^wnRt%  snrnR  ’^nmn  ^o\s:^  sfk^nr^ 

3nt  ^ f,  ^ sftr  ^ f 1 q-^rPr  fn^ 
fein  ^-nr^^-^r  s^k  | — % sr^qfe 

3?^-3n^  3fk  t^rfer^  femr  mnfn^  ferfer 
sRnR  kft-  ^>ft — Ptr  ■)?)■  m sffe-  3tM’ 

^ I 3rnTt^%  sfe  ^kmn  ^ 

c\ 

3jk  ^kr  ^ ^nq-  snn-nqr-^^qi: 

sqfenrf^  n^rqnn  qrt  sfk  fn^r'nr^  nffefe- 

ferr  I |;n^  ^ ^q'  n snRfe  w,  nt  jjnfefet 
nra§n  nn  n^^q^qn  l^n  %^r%  fqnn  qnrqtn  1 
qfe-  3fk  smrtqqn  wn  ^>ffe  fn^nqq-  sht^jt 
^ nqr®^t%  Tnnn  I’sn  1 nq%  w fenn  q^ 
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ft  I,  ^ ^ 3fk 

pRmt  ^ ^ ‘ sTRTto^  ^ ^>rW 

fiRTT,  sqrr^  ^-^?r  aftr  ^pOtsFr  3nf^  fetr 
'T^-q-^^  ^ ^3TRft  f I 3RTt^fTT%  t^^T^ff  sfk 

ftTOT’-^rrft^Rft%  ferr  -y  i^ 

^ f 3n- 1 I 

^ 3n^rfq^  fetr  |sn-  f, 

^ finTT  ^ 3fk^  ^ I I 

^?TTT  ^ qT  Sfcpft  ?TtfT-^  q5W 

^ ferm  qn:  ^ f i tr^  spq- 

?Tpq^  ^ ^ ^>T  Ot^,  sfk  ^ f ^ 

«fpT^  TFT  I ^ SFTtPFT^ 

^Rtqrf^  sT^wr  ferr  f 1 

q-+|i^M  ^?TT  3T^  ^ffFFTT-qTR 

%«-si+i  qTR  3fr^  ^Tf^ w sjrrq^  ^q%  ^rqnraFT- 
qw  ^ ^>TT  I 'wn:^  sflr  w 

t,  ^ ?T  ^ ^q%nrn?wt 
3F^  ftTOTqn’  TT^  ^FT^%  feTT  PfTT^  STR^q^ 

I I fen#  qfq-  %??  TT#  ^'tqr-n^R^ 

^ n%,  nt  ■mm#  3nn-%^TTqn  qn#  ^nn 

nqjnr  1 1 

nw-nwR  fnfer  nnf#  ^ sr'k  ferfw  nnr 
fqnqTn-nferqn#  ^qm#%  st^trt  ferr  w qn#%  fer 
nqiin^  #tn  ^ trqr  nrfnqr  srw  t-nrfnqr  nn  fen^qn 

I I %m  nnn-nwR:  3nnf%  3T>#tfnqr  nrf^Frq? 
f^nfeqn  q^n,  ^jqq#  f#^n%  ^fnqj  fqqnnqn  fqqrW;,  • 
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3f|i:  ^ ^[^4  41^1+ 1' 

^T=4^-wr-fe^7RT,  ^ ^JT^nr, 

^4441^  fT  ^q- 

3TT^^  STTkRft  I 

^ 3F^-f4^i«'4  I’m  wrftRf 

sfk  3T?q--ft^r^  iT'a  wk 

c\  >o 

^ ^>qr  I 

^ ^ ^sq-  IT# 

^ '5rr#t  I ^4%  qr^"  3fr4^q+  4n#  q^  ^tru 

t fe  #t  3F#  qk,  ^ ^J4%  q^T  ^rqk 

wrq^  qq^T  fe^Rr  i q^  4k  qq#fqq  ^q^  sirq^qq^ 
IT#  srf^qr#  1 1 f#4T  ^4q^  S4#W 

3T>T  4R%  4T^qk‘  q-qrr^q-  ir^  spqiT-qq#  qr^ 
^qTRjqJT  #t  5P^T  qrr  ^ ^>TT,  ^^rqq  4T  4q#tTT 
qqr  ? qr#  #t  3i^#fq#  444^  tr# 

^^rq^4-#t  4^  q^rqr  w,  #t  fqn:  kr^Trqq-  srk:  sr# 

^ q^TT  ? q#^kqqr-fq^qf^RR%  4#tfq^T4%  sRqmr 
^o  =41^^^  4^  I fq?  4^T^qq  ^q^^q'  ^kqr 
kRT  sirftqqTt  qRr  qft#  4^,  ^ i^qr 

f4^4TT  ^ ^EHTW  ^rT4T  =4Tf^  I f4qT44+r 

qfW4  ferr  | ! 

sp#f— ftrfqR-  qr  — % 4T4-#twqn-  #t^ 

3Trf^  q^  #t  44Mq<  ^ t,  fqJT  ^ ^ ^ 

qf^qrq'  q#t  4"  ^ ? qq#  #t  ^ 

sp#  ^nq^  3T[?qqT^1q?t  sk^r  #t  srf#47  ^ ^ 

^rqk  f I q1#qw^  4-«qq#  | ; qr 

.^HK  #t  snft  3p#f%  qf#  4^<t  ''5rrf%  ^ i ^Iq 
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^ 3Rtt^  stTt  ^FTHT?  3P#  sqf^ 

^<+i"^'  ?iWw  ^ f I 
3ftr  +K¥M^1  snr-W  |13[  ^>tW 

sm  2?^  WTT  Tfm- 1 1 qr  ^ ^ 

3pft  qq^  5rqq^,  st^r  sft^  srF^t^  qr^^q?t  srnr^q^J^' 

A 

q^%  fetr  f^WT  WTT  ^>TT, 
^firftRT  3T^^ftq^  qn^T  f^«M'=M  5r?^  qr^TTT  i ^ qn^ 
=qr^^^rr^  ^ft^wr  srrf^  ^rf^  a<m<  q^^qr 

3fk  qqr  % =^T^  f 3TW  qR 
^TRifer  5h<=ii^1  ^ qf=qmr  i 
3RT  qJRR  ^5RTR  ^ ^ ^ 

I ^ ^<+K  sfk  vjiHdi+t  ^^r^wTT  fqr^ET-fqre' 
q7m%  ferr  % 3T7?^f^  f I 

^ %^>  T^  ?pr^  qnr-^-qTTT-  tt^  • 

^ ITT  3RTf%  fetT  srwr  ^qrfq^  qR?rr 

^ ^ qqr^  ^>fR  TRqr 

^ 3fk  TR-«i^^|c|^  ST^q-pT  TIRRt^  ^TT>T  ^ I 

^Tft%  ^Mi^  snftqiT  ^ 

fq^TT  ^5fT^  "qrf^  I H't^K  3T?qd%  ^cHcj)"^  ^tt%  3tTt 

tiHM?>  fer^  ^?W(^  «i^Ni  RT  '«<=hdl  ^ I 
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HOW  THE  BLIND  CAN  HELP  WAE-EFFOETS 
AND  HOW  WE  CAN  HELP  l^HE 
WAE-BLINDED  * 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  Eotary 
Club,  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  November,  1942,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  President  of  the  Club.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  indeed  a great  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to 
address  you  for  the  third  time.  I thank  you  very 
much  for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 

It  is  a very  common  opinion  among  the  seeing 
public  that  the  blind  are  thoroughly  incapable  of  ren- 
dering any  sort  of  assistance  in  war-efforts  and  that 
they,  on  the  contrary,  cause  special  anxiety  at  the 
time  of  air-raids  or  any  disorder  resulting  from  the 
war. 

Countless  misconceptions  and  fairy  tales  have 
been  circulated  by  the  seeing  people  regarding  their 
sightless  fellow-beings,  and  this  general  opinion  affirm- 
ing the  inability  of  the  blind  in  aiding  war-efforts,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  those  fairy  tales.  In  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  in  America,  the  blind  are  contri- 
buting a great  deal  towards  strengthening  their 
national  war-efforts,  and  their  help  in  this  direction 

/ 

‘"f"  Published  in  the  Statesman,  Calcutta,  and  the  Amnta 
Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta,  both  on  the  26th  November,  1942; 
Bulletin  of  the  Rotary  Club,  Calcutta,  26th  November,  1942; 
and  Calcutta  Municipal  Gazette,  Calcutta,  28th  November,  1942. 

Portions  of  this  speech  were  broadcast  from  the  Calcutta 
Studio  of  the  All-India  Radio  on  the  22nd  September,  1943,  and 
a summary  of  the  radio-talk  was  reproduced  in  the  Indian 
Listener,  New  Delhi,  22nd  October,  1943. 
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has  always  been  encouraged  and  appreciated  by  the 
authoiities  concerned. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  a few  of  the  ways 
in  ^^•hich  the  sightless  individuals  in  those  countries 
are  aiding  war-efforts.  The  instances  of  America 
and  Great  Britain  will  be  cited  here  as  typical  repre- 
sentations. 

First,  the  blind  in  America  are  co-operating  with 
the  activities  of  the  American  Bed  Cross.  Some  of 
these  activities  consist  of  securing  candidates  for  blood 
donations,  volunteering  as  blood  donors,  answering 
telephone  calls  at  Red  Cross  Headquarters,  respond- 
ing to  enquiries,  relaying  messages,  rolling  bandages, 
sewing  and  knitting  for  troops,  and  so  on.  The  blind 
are  helping  all  these  activities,  both  directly  and  in,- 
directly.  They  are  also  .working  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  raising  funds 
to  carry  on  its  extensive  work. 

Secondly,  they  are  helping  the  United  States  ^ 
Treasury’  by  buying  defence  bonds  and  stamps  and  by 
assisting  in  selling  them. 

Thirdly,  they  are  trying  to  prevent  waste  and 
promote  economical  food  habits  in  their  families. 
They  are  also  helping  in  conserving  such  vitally 
needed  war  materials  as  string,  paper,  rags,  metals, 
etc. 

Lastly,  they  are  filling  the  vacancies  in  certain 
types  of  work,  caused  by  the  seeing  people  being 
drafted  into  the  army.  By  doing  so,  they  are  not 
only  setting  the  sighted  workers  free  for  war  services, 
but  also,  through  the  efficient  discharge  of  their 
duties,  they  are  removing  the  common  prejudice 
against  blind  labour.  The  value  of  sightless  workers 
as  sorters  and  packers  has  already  been  recognised. 
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They  have  proved  the  ability  particularly  in  those- 
types  of  work  where  sensitive  touch  may  function  as. 
a fair  substitute  for  vision.  They  have  been  able  to 
release  sighted  workers  from  such  duties  as  working 
at  a telephone  Switch-board,  stenography,  typing,  etc. 
There  are  over  2,000  blind  workers  engaged  in  54 
sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind  in  America.  These- 
workers  are  supplying  Government  orders  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  nation. 

Similar  duties  are  being  performed  by  the  blind' 
in  Great  Britain.  Some  of  them  have  been  employed 
by  the  Government  in  positions  of  great  confidence 
and  responsibility.  On  the  staff  of  the  British  Broad- 
casting Oorporation,  there  are  a few  blind  persons 
working  side  by  side  with  their  seeing  compatriots. 
In  “ Outlines  of  a scheme  for  the  resettlement  of  Dis- 
abled Persons,”  recently  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  the  following  important  statement  has  been 
' made : 

The  winning  of  the  war  demands  the  full  use- 
of  all  available  labour,  and  disabled  men  and  women 
can  make  a valuable  contribution  to  this  and  in  some 
cases  by  entering  the  munition  industries,  and  in 
other  ways  for  work.” 

It  may  surprise  you  to  hear  that  a few  blind  in- 
dividuals have  been  engaged  as  Air-Kaid  Wardens  in 
Great  Britain.  I repeat  here  the  story  of  a British 
Blind  Air-Eaid  Warden,  as  told  by  Dr.  Earnest  A. 
Whitfield,  an  Assistant  in  Educational  Eesearch  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the- 
Blind : 

“ Although  he  was  off  duty  one  night  during  a 
raid  in  Liverpool,  he  and  his  wife  went  out  to  see- 
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whether  they  could  be  of  service.  This  was  for- 
tunate, for,  while  they  were  out,  their  house  was 
struck  by  a bomb.  They  brought  two  old  ladies  to 
safety,  helped  wounded  civilians  to  dressing  stations 
and  carried  a b^by,  wrapped  in  a blanket,  to  a shel- 
ter.” 

Considering  the  recognition  by  the  people  of  the 
contributions  made  by  the  blind  towards  war-efforts 
in  Great' Britain,  Dr.  Whitfield  remarks: 

“ The  demand  of  blind  men  and  women  to  be 
looked  on  as  ordinary  members  of  society  with  the 
ordinaiw  citizen’s  rights  and  duties  and  not  as  consti- 
tuting a community  apart  has  surely  been  vindicated.”^ 

In  Germany  and  Italy,  blind  individuals  have 
been  trained  and  employed  as  detectors  of  planes. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  training  their  power 
of  hearing. 

Sightless  individuals  should  be  able  to  aid  in 
certain  emergency  ser\uces.  While  it  is  not  possible 
that  all  blind  people  can  successfully  complete  full 
first-aid  courses,  the  capable  ones  among  them  are 
able  to  do  bandaging.  They  can  co-operate  with  the 
air-raid  wardens  regarding  the  special  needs  of  blind 
persons. 

The  most  important  contribution  that  the  blind 
can  make  towards  war-efforts  is  by  helping  to  main- 
tain morale  among  the  people.  Having  been  success- 
ful in  their  lives  through  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties with  spirit  unbroken,  the  blind  can  serve  as 
inspiring  examples  of  courage  and  patience  to  those 
who  are  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  fear,  discourage- 
ment and  misery. 

14—1516  B 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  the  sightless  community 
in  India  can  help  their  national  war-efforts  in  many 
such  ways.  Blind  persons  should  be  told  about  these 
ways  and  the  authorities  should  utilise  their  services. 
It  is  wrong  tO'  think  that  the  blind  do  not  want,  or 
.are  unable,  to  co-operate  with  the  seeing.  It  has 
rightly  been  observed  by  a blind  physician: 

So  long  as  the  blind  can  still  bring  their  stone, 
however  small  it  may  be,  to  the  building  of  civiliza- 
tion or  bring  happiness  to  their  kind,  they  feel  that 
they  live  and,  whatever  be  the  wounds  received,  they 
aje  not  out  of  the  battle  of  life — the  inequality  of 
arms  only  increases  their  ardour.”  < 

Now,  we  come  to  the  question  of  how  we  can  help 
the  war-blinded.  It  is  in  the  fitness  of  things  that 
society  should  do  its  utmost  to  bring  light  and  happi- 
ness to  those  who  lose  the  precious  gift  of  sight  in 
their  attempts  to  defend  our  life  and  country.  This 
social  responsibility  towards  the  war-blinded  is  too 
sacred  to  be  left  aside. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Second  World  W'ar,  the 
needs  of  war-blinded  persons  have  captured  the 
attention  of  the  workers  for  the  blind  all  over  the 
world.  Owing  to  the  development  of  techniques  in 
modem  warfare,  it  is  not  only  those  fighting  in  the 
actual  battlefield  who  are  likely  to  lose  their  sight, 
but  the  civilian  population  also  has  the  risk  of  such 
a grave  possibility. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  war-blinded 
in  Great  Britain,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  founded  St. 
Bunstan’s  Institution  in  London.  In  course  of  time, 
branches  of  this  humanitarian  institution  were  estab- 
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lislied  in  some  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  India*  is 
very  much  behind  in  this  type  of  work  and  praoticaliy 
nothing  ha.s  been  done  towards  the  welfare  work  for 
Avar-blinded  Indian  persons.  Although  these  per- 
sons may  be  admitted  to  St.  Dunstan’s  in  London, 
mid  receive  their  training  and  education  there,  yet, 
.as  a rule,  it  is  not  obviously  possible  for  them  to  do 
so.  I had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  St.  Dunstan’s 
in  London  and  of  meeting  its  Chairman,  Sir  Ian 
Fraser,  who  himself  is  blind.  Sir  Ian  told  me  that 
there  was  no  war-blinded  Indian  under  training  in 
that  institution. 

The  realisation  of  the  needs  and  sufferings  of 
war- blinded  persons  in  this  country  led  the  authori- 
ties of  the  All-India  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  to  in- 
clude this  important  phase  of  work  in  the  aims  and 
objects  of  this  institution  from  the  very  outset.  It 
is  open  to  all  persons — soldiers  or  civilians — blinded 
as  a result  of  war,  without  restriction  of  sect,  creed 
or  colour.  Since  this  institution  is  primarily  intend- 
ed for  the  blind  adults  in  India,  it  can  easily  handle 
the  problems  of  war-blinded  soldiers,  who  constitute 
a section  of  the  adult  blind  i)opulation. 

I visited  and  studied  the  work  for  the  war- 
blinded  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  United 
States,  and  Canada  and  saw  the  improved  conditions 
in  their  lives  as  a result  of  collective  human  efforts. 

• 

Since  this  speech  was  delivered,  some  work  for  the  Indian 
war-blinded  has  been  undertaken.  In  July,  1943,  a branch  of 
St.  Dunstan’s  was  opened  in  Dehra  Dun  under  the  guidance  of 
Major  Sir  Clutha  Mackemzie.  A report  of  the  activities  of  this 
institution,  relea-sed  recently,  reveals  excellent  progress. 
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I invite  the  public  in  general  and  ex-servicemen  in 
particular  tO'  co-operate  with  the  All-India  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind  in  its  work. 

I request  you  to  consider  the  problems  of  the 
blind  not  with  pity  and  maudlin  sentimentality 
but  with  practical  sympathy  and  an  objective 
outlook.  Anything  done  for  the  blind  should' 
not  be  regarded  as  an  outcome  of  charity 
and  rare  benevolence.  The  blind,  as  any  other  phy- 
sically handicapped  group,  should  be  considered  as 
an  integral  part , of  society,  and  it  must  be  realised 
that  the  progress  of  society  as  a whole  will  be  sub- 
stantially hindered^  if  the  problems  of  the  afflicted 
minorities  are  not  solved  from  both  humanitarian, 
and  economic  standpoints. 

This  is  exactly  what  was  expressed  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection 
when  it  was  stated: 

“ If  we  want  civilisation  to  march  forward,  it 
will  march  not  only  on  the  feet  of  healthy  children, 
but  beside  them,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  must  go  those 
others — those  children  we  have  called  the  handicap- 
ped— the  lame  ones,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  those 
sick  in  body  and  mind.  All  these  children  are  ready 
to  be  enlisted  in  this  moving  army,  ready  to  make 
their  contribution  to  human  progress;  to  bring  what 
they  have  of  intelligence,  of  capacity,  of  spiritual 
beauty.” 
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VOCATIONS  FOE  THE  BLIND  * 

What  can  blind  persons  do  and  reasonably  expect 
at  the  end  of  their  training  and  education?  This  is  a 
most  important  question;  and,  unless  this  question 
ca'n  satisfactorily  be  answered,  there  is  hardly  a sense 
in  undertaking  any  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

In  India,  the  blind  persons  have;  as  a rule,  no 
career  except  that  of  can-ying  on  a miserable  and 
humiliating  existence  until  it  is  terminated  by  death. 

The  case  is  completely  different  with  the  majority 
of  the  blind  in  the  European  countries,  America  and 
J apan . 

The  careers  in  which  the  blind  persons  in  these 
countries  are  usually  engaged,  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  (i)  Pi’ofessions ; (n)  Music;  and  (tit)  In- 
•dustrial,  agricultural  and  other  occupations. 

(i)  Professions 

These  include  the  so-called  intellectual  occupa- 
tions which  a large  number  of  blind  persons  are  carry- 
ing on  very  successfully  either  independently  or  as 
hired  jobs.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  blindness  in  it- 
self does  not  affect  the  actual  or  potential  intelligence 
of  an  individual,  and  blind  persons  can,  therefore, 
give  very  good  accounts  of  themselves  in  those  occu- 
pations in  which  intelligence,  concentration,  think- 
ing, memory  and  other  components  of  the  mind  play 
the  most  important  part.-  Of  course,  some  sighted 

^ Published  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta,  10th 
January,  1943,  and  the  Hindu,  Madras,  24th  January,  1943. 
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assistance  may  be  needed  here  and  there.  But,  then,, 
it  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  a blind  person  to  appoint  a 
suitable  seeing  assistant,  if  he  himself  is  entrusted 
with  some  paying  work. 

In  Europe,  America  and  Japan,  there  are  many 
successful  blind  Lawyers,  Editors,  Eeporters,  Pro- 
fessors, School-teachers,  Administrators,  Life  Insur- 
ance Agents,  Radio- Announcers,  Doctors,  Clergy- 
men, and  persons  engaged  in  several  other  profes- 
sions. 

There  is  an  American  lady,  Miss  Smith,  who  is  a 
blind  reporter  of  the  Buffalo  Express — a very  influen- 
tial daily  paper  in  the  State  of  New  York.  She  travels 
throughout  the  continent  of  America  and  Canada, 
guided  by  her  Seeing  Eye  Dog,  and,  thus,  collects 
news  and  views  for  her  paper. 

Mr.  Walter  R.  McDonald,  blind  since  the  age  of 
IB  owing  to  a gun-accident,  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  in  Georgia,  IJ.  S..  A.  In 
addition  to  this  position,  he  is  the  President  of  the 
South  Eastern  Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities- 
Commissioners,  ’ and  the  Executive  Secretary  and 
Director  of  Freight  and  Rate  Adjustments  for  the 
Southern  Governors’  Conference - 

Mr.  William  Taylor  is  a lawyer  of  great  reputa- 
tion in  PennsyRania,  U.  S.  A.  He  is  a solicitor  for 
two  Townships,  one  School  Board,  one  Building  and 
Loan  Association  and  one  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Public  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Speakers’  Bureau  of  the  Junior  Bar 
Conference  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
Director  on  the  Board  of  a local  Children’s  Health 
Camp. 
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A very  well-knowTi  blind  professor  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  History  at  Blue  Moun- 
tain College,  Blue  IMountain,  Mississippi,  U.  S.  A., 
is  Dr.  David  Guyton.  He  is  also  the  President  of  a 
bank  in  that  town,  and  is  a correspondent  for  several 
newspapers. 

It  should  be  stated  with  particular  emphasis 
that  in  most  of  the  Western  countries,  there  is  no  bar 
against  blind  persons  being  eligible  for  Government 
service.  ]\Iany  sightless  persons  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  Government  Seiwice  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Notices  are  occasionally  issued  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  asking 
blind  steno-typists  to  apply  for  Government  appoint- 
ments. i\Ir.  Henr^^  Fawcett,  a blind  Englishman, 
sers’ed  as  the  Postmaster-General  of  Great  Britain 
for  several  years,  and,  thus,  held  a post  in  the  British 
Ministr}’.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  also 
a member  of  the  British  Parliament,  and,  owing  to 
his  great  sympathy  for  India,  he  was  nicknamed 
the  " India  Member.”  He  initiated  several  laws 
and  regulations  providing  facilities  to  the  blind  in 
postal  matters. 

In  India,  however,  a blind  person  cannot  be  ap- 
pointed t'p  a Government  job,  not  even  to  the  lec- 
turership in  a Government  college,  on  account  of  his 
blindness. 

There  are  many  active  politicians  and  legislators 
among  the  blmd  persons  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  blind  members  of  the  British  Parliament  and  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  succeeded  in 
passing  several  laws  which  have  greatly  ameliorated 
the  lot  of  the  blind  in  those  countries. 
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So  far  as  the  work  for  the  blind  is  concerned,  it^ 
is  recognised  that  capable  blind  persons  are  better 
suited  to  this  work  than  the  sighted.  The  reason  is 
that  the  sightless  persons  know  exactly  where  the 
shoe  pinches.  Besides,  their  example  provides  a 
strong  inspiration  to  the  blind  under  training  and  in 
general. 

^ • Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  the  famous  Director  of  a blind 
institution  in  Germany,  has  rightly  remarked : 

As  a rule,  the  blind  child  will  have  more  faith 
in  a blind  teacher;  for  in  the  blind  teacher  one  has  a 
reason  to  expect  a deeper  understanding  of  the  psy- 
chological' problems  of  the  child.  His  example  will 
usually  help  to  overcome  the  inferiority  complex 
that  is  so  common  with  blind  children.” 

The  same  view  has  been  supported  by  Sir  Ian 
Fraser,  the  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  London,  in 
a statement: 

“ In  every  country  every  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  young  blind  people  who  have  the  gift  of 
leadership,  to  come  forward  and  help  to  guide  blind 
community  towards  greater  opportunities  for  material 
and  spiritual  well-being.” 

The  heads  of  almost  all  the  State  Commissions 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  are  blind  persons. 
Mr.  Eobert  Imin,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  blind — ^the  greatest 
national  organisation  for  the  blind  in  America,  M. 
Paul  Guinnot,  the  Secret  ary- General  of  the  largest 
welfare  centre  for  the  blind  in  France,  Sir  Ian  Fraser, 
the  Chairman  of  St.  Diinstan’s  in  London,  Herr  Von 
Gerstolf,  the  Director  of  the  National  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Germany,  Mr.  Takeo  Iwahashi,  the 
Founder-Director  of  the  “ Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
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in  Osaka,  Japan,  and  several  other  persons  engaged 
in  welfare  work  for  the  blind,  are  themselves  without 
sight. 

(ii)  Music 

The  general  belief  that  the  blind  individuals  are 
bom  musicians,  is  absolutely  false.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  conceded  that  the  profession  of  music  offers 
less  handicap  to  a blind  person  than  other  occupations. 
There  are  many  expert  blind  musicians  and  enter- 
tainers who  are  making  handsome  incomes  through 
their  talents. 


{Hi)  hidustrial,  Agricultural  and  other  Occupations 

The  majority  of  blind  persons  are  engaged  in 
these  occupations.  Many  laws  have  been  passed  in 
the  Western  countries  to  protect  the  blind  workers 
against  seeing  competitors.  In  Germany,  a certain 
percentage  from  the  physically  handicapped  persons 
must  be  employed  in  a large  factory  by  virtue  of  a 
legislative  enactment.  The  Eandolph- Shephard  Act 
and  the  Wagner-0 ’Day  Act  have  given  a good  deal 
of  protection  and  concession  to  the  blind  workers  in 
America.  According  to  the  latter  Act,  the  Federal 
and  State  Government  offices  are  required  to  purchase 
the  products  manufactured  by  the  blind.  This  law 
has,  thus,  given  employment  to  thousands  of  the 
sightless  individuals  in  the  United  States. 

In  Japan,  the  professions  of  massage  and  acu- 
puncture have  been  more  or  less  entirely  restricted  to 
persons  without  sight.  As  a consequence,  there  is 
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hardly  any  unemployment  among  the  blind  in  that 
country. 

Weaving,  caning,  telephone-operating,  poultry- 
raising, shop-keeping,  trading,  and  so  on,  are  a few 
out  of  a host  of  industrial  and  agricultural  pursuits 
in  which  millions  of  blind  persons  are  gainfully 
employed. 

The  reasons  of  this  wonderful  achievement  in  the 
Western  countries  and  Japan  are  mainly  three: 

First,  there  are  elaborate  arrangements  for  the 
education  and  training  of  blind  persons,  both  children 
and  adults. 

In  India,,  there  was  no  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  until  very  recently,  and  the 
provision  for  education  of  blind  children  is  very 
limited. 

It  is  imperatively  necessary  to  extend  facilities 
for  the  education  of  blind  children.  This  can  easily 
be  done  if  the  new  educational  philosophy  and  prac- 
tice, current  in  different  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
America  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
are  adopted.  This  consists  of  the  introduction  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  Most 
of  the  present  educationists  of  the  blind  hold  that  it 
is  better  for  sightless  children  to  be  educated  with 
their  seeing  compatriots  in  ordinary  schools  than  in 
special  institutions  where  their  association  is  con- 
fined only  to  those  having  the  similar  physical  handi- 
cap. Since  the  execution  of  this  idea  in  actual  prac- 
tice in  1900,  this  variety  of  co-education  in  America 
has  become  so  popular  to  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  visually  handicapped  children  and  to  the  children' 
themselves  that,  according  to  an  educational  survey 
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in  1936,  there  were  more  blind  and  partially-sighted 
boys  and  girls  studying  in  ordinary  schools  than  those 
enrolled  at  residential  institutions  for  the  blind,  the 
recorded  number  being  7,251  in  ordinary  schools  and 
5,851  in  special  institutions. 

Secondly,  extensive  investigations  into  the  mar- 
ket conditions  and  into  the  types  of  work  that  blind 
persons  can  do  very  well,  have  been  undertaken. 
Experiments  in  new  industries  and  occupations  have 
been  made,  with  the  result  that  the  blind  persons 
know  in  advance  their  chances  of  success  in  a parti- 
cular pursuit. 

Similar  researches  and  investigations  should  be 
initiated  in  this  country.  Since  the  process  of  in- 
dustrialisation has  not  gone  far  ahead  in  India,  there 
is  a greater  scope  for  the  blind  here  to  earn  their 
livelihood  through  cottage  industries  and  agricultural 
pursuits  than  through  the  highly  mechanised  labour 
in  the  Western  countries. 

Lastly,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  change 
the  unreasonable  public  attitude  towards  the  blind 
and  their  abilities.  It  has  been  realised  that  there' 
is  hardly  any  sense  in  sj^ending  public  money  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  and  training  blind  persons,  and 
then  refusing  to  provide  them  with  suitable  employ- 
ment. It  has  further  been  realised  that  the  blind 
employees  take  more  care  to  do  their  part  efficiently 
as  they  know  that  they  always  work  against  public- 
prejudice  and  suspicion. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  renowned  blind-deaf-mute 
scholar  of  America,  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  the~ 
public  must  learn  that  the  blind  man  is  neither  a 
genius  nor  a freak  nor  an  idiot.  He  has  a mhid 
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which  can  be  educated,  a hand  which  can  he  trained, 
ambitions  which  it  is  right  for  him  to  strike  to  real- 
ise, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  'public  to  help  him  to 
make  the  best  of  himself,  so  that  he  can  win  light 
through  work. 

The  question  of  vocations  for  the  blind  is  indeed 
the  most  important  problem  which  the  workers  for 
the  blind  cannot  solve  without  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  general  public.  This  question  should 
be  approached  not  only  from  the  humanitarian  stand- 
point, but  also  from  social  and  economic  considera- 
tions. The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
Whitehouse  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec- 
tion, relative  to  the  point  under  discussion,  are  very 
instructive : 

“ If  we  want  civilisation  to  march  forward,  it 
Avill  march  not  only  on  the  feet  of  healthy  children, 
but  beside  them,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  must  go  those 
others — those  children  we  have  called  the  handi- 
capped— the  lame  ones,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and 
those  sick  in  body  and  mind.  All  these  children  are 
ready  to  be  enlisted  in  this  moving  army,  ready  to 
make  their  contribution  to  human  progress ; to  bring 
what  they  have  of  intelligence,  of  capacity,  of  spiri- 
tual beauty.  American  civilisation  cannot  ignore 
them.” 

Can  the  civilisation  of  India  do  so? 
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DONATION  OF  BLOOD  BY  THE  BLIND  * 

(A  Letter) 

I understand  that  there  is  a desperate  need  for 
blood  donations  in  view  of  the  present  emergency  in_ 
our  country.  I take  this  occasion  to  appeal  to  all  the 
blind  men  and  women  in  India  to  aid  war  efforts  by 
donating  their  blood  immediately.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that,  among  the  persons  saved  through  these  blood, 
donations,  there  may  be  some  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  donors. 

I had  previous  occasions  to  refer  to  the  ways  in 
which  the  sightless  individuals  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  America  are  contributing  towards  their  national 
war  efforts.  Donating  blood  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful contributions  which  the  blind  can  make  and  have 
been  making  in  the  Western  countries;  and  in  this, 
blindness  does  not  appear  as  a handicap  at  all.  There 
is  no  reason  why  600,000  blind  persons  in  India  should 
lag  behind  their  compatriots  in  other  lands  in  the 
matter  of  strengthening  the  defences  and  war  efforts 
of  their  ovm  country. 

I may  state  from  my  personal  experience  that 
there  is  no  baneful  effect  on  the  body  as  a result  of 
donating  blood.  No  one  should  worry  or  be  panicky 
on  this  account. 

Those  blind  persons  in  Calcutta,  who  would  like 
to  donate  blood,  should  write  to  m.e  so  that  they  may 
be  informed  about  arrangements  regarding  the  date- 
and  place  for  such  donations. 


’•'Published  in  the  Hindusthan  Standard,  Calcutta,  12th" 
January,  1943;  Statesman,  Calcutta,  13th  January,  1943;  and; 
Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta,  14th  January,  1943. 
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GOVEENMENT  HOUSE  CONEEEENCE 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  Govern- 
ment House,  Calcutta,  on  the  28th  January,  1943, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Major  Sir  Clutha 
Mackenzie.) 

I am  indeed  very  glad  that  Sir  Clutha  has  been 
able  to  call  this  conference  in  order  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  civilian  blind  in  India  in  general  and 
in  Bengal  in  particular.  I have  always  felt  a great 
need  of  a general  discussion  like  the  present  one. 

If  I were  to  mention  all  the  points  I wish  to,  I 
shall  be  taking  a lot  of  time  of  this  conference.  I 
shall,  therefore,  state  here  only  a few  salient  points : 

1.  Every  blind  institution  in  India  should  be 
compelled  to  employ  more  blind  persons  on  its  staff. 
It  is  very  regrettable  that  the  majority  of  these  insti- 
tutions do  not  give  any  opportunity  to  qualified  sight- 
less individuals,  including  their  ex-students.  How 
can  the  authorities  of  these  institutions  reasonably 
expect  that  their  ex-students  will  be  employed  by 
others  when  they  themselves  refuse  to  utilise  their 
services?  I visited  a large  institution  for  the  blind  in 
America  where,  out  of  33  members  of  the  stafi,  18 
were  sightless.  Unless  the  employment  of  the  blind 
in  blind  institutions  is  encouraged,  the  lot  of  the 
trained  blind  persons  will  continue  to  be  miserable, 
particularly  in  India,  w^here  the  seeing  people  are 
still  very  suspicious  about  the  abilities  of  sightless  in- 
dividuals and  are  reluctant  to  employ  them.  The 
blind  institutions  in  this  country  cannot  plead  the  lack 
of  qualified  blind  persons,  as  ihat  will  be  an  indict- 
ment against  the  institutions  themselves  inasmuch  as 
it  will  prove  conclusively  that  these  institutions  could 
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not  turn  out  a good  number  of  trained  students 
during  the  period  of  about  60  years’  blind  work  in 
India. 

2.  More  institutions  for  the  adult  blind  should 
be  founded  in  this  country,  as  about  90%  of  the  total 
blind  population  in  eveiy  province  are  adults.  The 
All-India  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  is.  so  far,  the  only 
institution  * in  India,  which  was  founded  expressly 
to  train  the  adult  blind. 

3.  There  should  be  a Government  Department 

for  the  blind  in  every  province  on  the  model  of  the 
departments  of  the  County  Councils  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  State  Commissions  for  the  Blind  in  America. 
Some  of  the  duties  of  these  provincial  departments 
will  be  : To  keep  accurate  statistics  of  the  blind  in 

their  t-erritorial  areas,  to  register  the  number  of  em- 
ployable blind  and  to  find  work  for  them,  to  record 
the  number  of  unemployable  blind  and  to  provide 
financial  relief  to  them,  to  supervise  and  to  control 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  province,  and  so  on. 

4.  Some  laws  should  be  enacted  by  the  Central 
and  Provincial  legislatures  without  any  further  delay, 
providing  employment  and  certain  other  facilities  to 
the  blind.  Unfortunately,  not  a single  law  has  been 
passed  in  India  aiming  at  the  amelioration  of  the  lot 
of  the  blind,  although  there  are  so  many  of  such 
laws  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament  and  the 
American  Congress. 

5.  A Braille  printing-plant  should  be  installed 
immediately,  from  where  books  and  journals'  will  be 


■*'  About  six  months  after  this  conference,  another  institution 
for  the  adult  blind,  viz.,  St.  Dunstan’s,  was  established  at 
Dehra  Dun.  However,  St.  Dunstan’s  is  intended  exclusively 
for  the  war-blinded  servicemen. 
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printed  and  supplied  to  the  blind  all  over  India.  It 
is  a great  pity  that  the  blind  students  in  schools  and 
colleges  have  to  transcribe  their  text-books  with  their 
own  hands  and  many  forget  Braille  for  the  want  of 
reading  matter. 

6.  Lastly,  there  should  be  a journal  for  the 
teachers  and  workers  for  the  blind.  Without  it,  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain  what  the  other  institutions  and 
individuals  are  doing.  This  has  created  such  an 
extreme  isolationism  among  the  workers  for  the  blind 
in  India  that  nobody  is  aware  of  the  exact  number  of 
blind  institutions  in  the  country  or  is  interested  in 
what  they  are  doing  This  lack  of  co-operation  and 
co-ordination  is  very  detrimental  to  the  progress  of 
blind  work. 

There  are  many  other  points  w'hich  could  be  men- 
tioned here.  But  the  above- stated  points  are  very 
important  and  should  be  given  effect  to  as  soon  as 
possible.  I have  been  writing  and  speaking  for  the 
adoption  of  these  and  several  other  points  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years ; but  the  appeals’  and  arguments  of 
a blind  man  seem  to  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 


EXTE.ACTS  FEOM  THE  FJEST  ANNUAL  EE- 
POET  OF  THE  ALL-INDIA  LIGHTHOUSE 
FOE  THE  BLIND 

(Written  for  the  first  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
this  institution ^ held  at  the  Asutosh  College,  Calcutta,, 
on  the  30th  May,  1943,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Dr.  S.  P.  Mookerjee.) 

In  presenting  the  first  Annual  Eeport  of  this 
institution,  we  confess  that  we  have  not  been  able  to> 
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accomplish  even  a good  fraction  of  what  we  had  in 
view  at  the  time  when  this  welfare  centre  for  the  blind 
was  established  about  two  years  ’ ago.  This  short- 
coming is  due  to  war  conditions  and  to  the  lack  of 
wide  public  sympathy  tow’ards  the  cause  of  the  blind. 
^^”e  regret  that  neither  the  Goverament  of  Bengal  ^ 
nor  the  Corporation  of  Calcutta  has  yet  found  its  way 
to  help  this  institution  with  a capital  or  a recurring 
grant.  AVe  take  this  opportunity  to  appeal  to  them 
to  stretch  forward  their  kind  and  helping  hand  so  that 
this  noble  institution  for  the  blind  may  not  have  to 
be  closed  down  for  want  of  funds. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  we  feel  proud  that 
we  have  been  able  to  carry  on  our  w^ork  for  the  last 
two  years.  This  has  been  possible  due  to  the  financial 
assistance  which  we  have  received  from  time  to  time 
from  the  charitably-inclined  members  of  the  public^ 
particularly  the  mercantile  communities  in  Calcutta. 
We  extend  our  thankful  appreciation  to  them  for 
their  ready  response  to  our  appeal. 

* * * 

The  following  are  the  main  aims  and  objects  of 
this  institution:  ' 

(a)  To  impart  training  and  education  mainly  to 
the  adult  blind  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  every  com- 
munity and  coming  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  to 
make  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  contributing  mem- 
bers of  society; 


Since  this  Report  was  submitted,  the  Government  of 
Bengal  has  sa-nctioned  a recurring  grant  of  Es.  1,200  per  a^nnum^ 
towards  the  maintenance  of  this  institution. 
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(6)  To  provide  instruction  to  those  children  and 
adults  of  both  sexes  who  are  suffering  from  the  com- 
bination of  blindness,  deafness  and  muteness. 

(c)  To  print  books  and  journals  in  Braille  in 
Indian  languages  and  in  English  for  the  use  of'  visual- 
ally  handicap23ed  persons; 

(d)  To  carry  on  publicity,  placement-  and  other 
general  welfare  work  for  the  visually  handicapped; 
and, 

(e)  To  conduct  any  other  activity  as  may  be  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Executive  of  the  institution  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped in  this  country. 

As  stated  before,  we  have  not  been  able  to  under- 
take the  project  in  full  owing  to  the  lack  of  financial 
resources. 

* * * ' 

Many  individuals  and  organisations  have  written 
to  us  commending  the  work  which  is'  being  canned  on 
in  this  institution.  We  thank  all  of  them  for  their 
appreciative  understanding  of  our  humble  efforts  to 
be  of  some  service  to  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
our  society.  Their  a^Dpreciations  served  as  a great 
source  of  our  inspiration  and  encouragement. 

We  would  like  to  record  here  two  notable  appre 
ciations.  Her  Excellency  the  Marchioness  of  Linlith- 
gow (the  Vicereine  of  India),*  in  a letter  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  institution,  Kt.  Hon’ble  Lord  Sinha, 
said : 

“ I am  most  interested  to  hear  of  your  project  for 
the  new  institution  called  ‘ Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.’ 

She  left  India  in  1943  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
term  of  office  of  His  Excellency  Lord  Linlithgow,  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  of  India. 
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I think  it  is  a most  necessary  step  as  it  includes  the 
education  of  the  adult  blind  and  also  is  to  serve  the 
whole  of  India  ” 

Her  Excellency  also  granted  an  interview  to  the 
writer  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Koy,  at  the  Viceregal 
Lodge  in  New  Delhi  on  the  17tb  November,  1941  and 
enquired  of  them  about  the  progress  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  wrote  the  following  line  to  the 
wi'iter : 

“ I wish  you  every  success  in  your  efforts  to 
serve  the  blind  of  India.” 

* * * 

The  institution  is  still  in  its  infancy.  But  we 

feel  sure  that  it  will  grow  very  rapidly  if  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  lend  their  generous  aid  to  it.  We. 
believe  that  the  institution  has  already  found  for  it- 
self an  important  place  in  the  field  of  social  service 
in  this  country,  and  its  importance  and  usefulness 
will  be  increased  a thousandfold  if  the  public  take  up 
the  cause  with  greater  sympathy  and  earnestness. 

* * * 

Looking  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  institution, 
we  may  add  a few  words  about  the  important  activi- 
ties for  the  blind  in  India  : 

(i)  Major  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  himself  blind, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India  to 
draw  up  a comprehensive  plan  for  the  civilian  blind, 
which  will  take  effect  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
w’ar.  We  offer  our  congratulations  tb  the  Government 
of  India  for  having  taken  this  step  and  also  for  having 
appointed  a well- qualified  person  for  this  great  work. 

We  had  the  gr§at  honour  and  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming Sir  Clutha  to  our  institution.  He  was  glad 
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to  see  the  work  of  our  school  and  was  pleased  to  en- 
ter the  following  remark  in  our  Visitors’  Book: 

It  has  gi^^en  me  great  pleasure  to  see  the- 
excellent  work  and  progress.  I wish  the  Lighthouse 
the  best  of  luck  in  the  further  development  of  its 
work  and  trust  it  will  have  the  opportunity  to  fulfil 
its  best  ambitions.  It  is  doing  a most  useful  pioneer 
work.  ” 

We  wish  Sir  Clutha  all  success  in  his  task. 

(ii)  We  congratulate  the  Government  of  India  on 
their  taking  another  progressive  step  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  India.  In  1941,  they  set  up  a Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  devising  a uniform  Braille 
Code  applicable  to  the  whole  of  India.  The  Com- 
mittee met  on  the  17th  and  the  18th  November,  1941, 
in  New  Delhi,  and  Mrs.  Roy  and  the  miter  attended 
it  on  behalf  of  this  institution.  A Select  Committee 
is  now  engaged  in  drafting  a Code  ^ on  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Braille  Code  Committee  in  1941.  We 
hope  that  the  Select  Committee  will  be  able  to  find  a 
formula  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

{Hi)  The  teaching  programme  which  was  intro- 
duced at  the  Teachers’  Training  Department  of  the 
Calcutta  University,  in  1940,  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing intending  teachers  and  workers  for  the  blind,  is 
maintaining  a good  progress.  During  the  period 
under  review,  55  students — 30  men  and  25  women — 
took  this  course. 

The  subject  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  His- 
tory of  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Special  Psycholo- 

^ The  draft  Code  was  submitted  by  the  Select  Committee- 
towiirds  the  end  of  1943. 
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gical  Problems  of  Blindness,  and  Practical  Aspects  in 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

At  present,  the  course  is  open  only  to  Univer- 
sity graduates,  and  is  for  the  duration  of  one  year. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  educational  history 
of  India  that  a course  of  this  type  has  been  included 
in  the  list  of  prescribed  subjects  taught  by  a Univer- 
sity. We  record  our  congratulations  to  Dr.  S.  P. 
Mookerjee  for  helping  in  the  introduction  of  this 
course. 


AT  THE  FIPiST  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
OE  THE  ALL-INDIA  LIGHTHOUSE 
FOR  THE  BLIND  * 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  Asutcsh 
College,  Calcutta,  on  the  30th  May,  1943,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Mookerjee.) 

Mr  Prfsjdent,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

From  the  portions  of  the  Annual  Report,  which 
have  just  been  read  out  to  you,  you  will  observe  that 
the  progress  of  our  institution  has  not  measured  up 
to  our  ideal  which  we  had  before  us  when  we  com- 
menced our  work  about  two  years  ago.  'This  is  en- 
tireh  due  to  the  deplorable  fina*ncial  condition 
through  which  we  have  been  passing  all  the  while 

=**  Published  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta,  Ananda 
Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta,  and  Hindusthan  Standard,  Calcutta 
<all  on  the  31st  May,  1943). 
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since  the  establishment  of  our  institution.  Howe'ver^ 
the  money  which  we  have  received  has  been  put  to 
its  best  and  most  economic  use,  and  we  very  confi- 
dently hope  that  our  institution  will  see  its  better 
days  in  the  near  future  through  wider  public  support 
and  sympathy. 

Our  work  was  officially  inaugurated  under  a Com- 
mittee formed  at  a meeting  held  at  the  Calcutta  Uni- 
versity on  the  3rd  April,  1941  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  S.  P.  Mookerjee.  The  Committee  was  busy 
for  about  three  months  in  collecting  funds  and  edu- 
cating public  opinion,  and  our  institution  was  opened 
on  the  1st  August,  1941.  The  work  of  the  school 
commenced  with  five  pupils — four  men  and  one 
woman,  and  since  then  we  have  been  marching  to- 
wards our  goal  with  rather  painfully  slow  steps  owing 
to  financial  difficulties,  but  with  a sure  conviction  of 
our  ultimate  success. 

The  w^elfare  w^ork  for  the  blind  may  broadly  be 
considered  under  three  heads : 

1.  The  education  and  training  of  x^re-school 
children. 

Many  centres,  known  as  “ The  Sunshine  Homes 
for  Blind  Babies,”  have  been  established  in  Europe 
and  America,  in  order  tO'  train  blind  children,  rang- 
ing up  to  5 or  6 years  of  age.  These  children  need 
special  guidance  as  they  cannot  learn  through  visual 
limitation  as  the  seeing  children  do,  Eor  this  very 
reason,  the  objective  stimuli  in  their  education  have 
to  be  different. 

In  India,  there  is  no  organisation  for  these 
children,  although  their  number  is  about  15,000, 

2.  Education  of  boys  and  girls  of  school-going 

age. 
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We  have  some  arrangements  for  these  boys  and 
girls  almost  in  every  province.  But  the  number  of 
schools  is  too  inadequate  for  about  50,000  blind  boys 
and  gills  in  this  country.  Besides,  most  of  these 
schools  are  very  ill-equipped  and  are  run  on  lines  not 
in  conformity  with  the  theories  and  principles  of 
modern  educational  p.sychology. 

3.  The  training  of  adults. 

Our  institution  is  primarily  intended  for  these 
persons.  Although  they  constitute  about  90%  of  the 
total  blind  population  in  India,  practically  nothing 
was  done  for  them. 

Broadly  speaking,  two  problems  have  to  be 
tackled  in  connection  with  the  happiness  and  rehabi- 
litation of  the  adult  blind.  These  are  (1)  their  eco- 
nomic independence  and  (2)  a change  of  the  present 
deplorable  public  attitude  tow'ards  them. 

The  purpose  of  a blind  institution  obviously  fails 
if  blind  persons  cannot  be  provided  with  suitable 
employments  at  the  end  of  their  training  and  educa- 
tion. Although  in  the  Western  countries,  the  per- 
sons without  sight  have  been  occupying  several  posi- 
tions of  great  responsibility,  yet  the  blind  in  India 
find  it  ver^-  hard  to  be  self-supporting  in  spite  of  their 
having  received  proper  education  and  training.  A 
few  instances  of  successful  blind  persons  in  America 
and  England  may  be  cited  here : 

(a)  Miss  Smith,  a blind  woman,  has  been  a suc- 
cessful reporter  for  the  Buffalo  Express  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  This  paper  is  very  well-known  in 
America,  and  Miss  Smith  collects  news  and  views  for 
it.  With  the  help  of  her  dog,  Seeing  Eye,  she  tours 
all  over  America  and  Canada,  and  gathers  materials 
for  her  paper.  i 
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(b)  'Mr.  Walter  R.  McDonald,  blind  from  liis 
13th  year,  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  in  Georgia,  U.  S.  A.,  President  of  the 
South-Eastern  Association  of  Eailroad  and  Utilities 

^Commissioners,  and  Director  of  Freight  and  Eate  Ad- 
‘justments  for  the  Southern  Governors’  Conference. 

(c)  Mr.  William  Taylor  is  a distinguished  lawyer 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  solicitor  for  two  Townships, 'one 
School  Board,  one  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
and  one  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Eelations  Committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bar  Association,  Chairman  of  the  Speakers 
Bureau  of  the  Junior  Bar  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  the  Director  of  the  Board 
^of  the  local  Children’s  Health  Camp. 

(d)  The  Head  of  the  Department  of  History  at 
Blue  Mountain  College  in  Mississippi,  is  Mr.  David 
Guyton.  He  is  also  the  President  of  a bank  and  cor- 
respondent of  several  newspapers. 

(c)  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,  blind  from  his  23rd 
year,  served  as  the  Postmaster- General  of  Great  Bri- 
tain for  several  years.  He  introduced  many  postal 
reforms.  He  was  also  in  great  sympathy  with  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  Indian  people  and  this 
earned  him  the  nick-name  of  “ India  Member  ” in 
the  British  Parliament. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  blind  persons  are  not 
eligible  for  Government  service  in  India,  although 
the  blind  in  the  Western  countries  are  not  barred 
from  entering  into  Government  service. 

In  order  to  help  towards  the  economic  independ- 
ence of  the  blind,  some  laws  should  be  passed  pro- 
viding special  facilities  to  the  blind  and  protecting 
them  from  the  sighted  competition.  Instances  of 
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■such  laws  in  America  are  the  Eandolph- Sheppard  Act, 
the  O’Day  Act,  and  several  others,  and  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  Blind  Persons  Act,  Special  Pension  Act,  etc. 
These  special  -legislations  have  been  possible  for  the 
initiative  taken  by  blind  members  of  the  American 
Congress  and  of  the  British  Parliament.  A'  few  cap- 
able blind  persons  should  be  sent  to  the  Indian  legis- 
latures for  the  purpose  of  enacting  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  public  attitude  towards 
the  blind,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  people  in 
India  have  ver}-  queer  notions  about  their  sightless 
brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  a great  source  of  un- 
happiness to  the  blind.  It  is  very  often  forgotten 
that  blindness  by  itself  does  not  affect  the  person- 
ality of  a man  or  a woman.  It  should  be  remember- 
■ed  that  the  blind  are  just  normal  people  in  the  dark. 

In  conclusion  it  is  hoped  that  the  public  in 
general  will  kindly  co-operate  in  the  attempts  of  this 
mstitution  at  removing  the  miseries  of  blindness  and 
making  blind  persons  self-respecting  and  contribut- 
ing members  of  society.  This  is  indeed  a huge  task, 
as  one-sixth  of  the  total  blind  population  in  the  world 
is  in  India.  But  we  are  confident  that  we  shall  suc- 
■ceed  in  our  endeavours  if  we  get  the  moral  and  mate- 
rial support  from  the  Government  and  the  public. 
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MR.  RAMANANDA  CHATTERJEE’S  CONTRI- 
BUTION TO  BLIND  EDUCATION 
IN  INDIA  * 

Mr.  Ramananda  Chatterjee  is  already  well- 
known  to  the  Indian  public  as  a gifted  journalist, 
deep  political  thinker  and  a staunch  patriot.  His 
three  famous  journals — Modern  Review,  Prabasi  and 
Vishal  Bharat  — ^have  . been  imparting  knowledge,, 
inspiration  and  entertainment  to  countless  men  and 
women  in  this  country.  The  fame  of  Modern  Re- 
view has  even  transcended  the  boundaries  of  India 
and,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  this  joui*- 
nal  had  a fairly  good  circulation  abroad.  While  in 
New  A^ork,  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
the  world-renowned  scholar  and  writer,  Mr.  Will 
Durant,  and  his  wife,  and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant 
paid  a high  tribute  tO‘  the  informative  and  thought- 
provoking  notes  which  Mr.  Chatterjee  used  to  write 
for  this  journal. 

But,  until  very  recently,  the  number  of  those 
who'  knew  about  Mr.  Chatterjee’s  contribution  ta 
blind  education  in  India,  was  indeed  insignificant. 
This  deporable  ignorance  is  a clear  indication  of  the 
lack  of  public  interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  this  counti’y.  Mr.  Chatterjee’s  contribution  to 
this  cause  is,  however,  of  supreme  importance  for 
what  it  was  as  well  as  for  what  it  did. 

The  credit  of  devising  Bengali  Braille  is  Mr. 
Chatterjee’s.  It  is  quite'  remarkable  that  Mr.  Chat- 
terjee who  apparently  did  not  have  any  special 
knowledge  or  training  in  blind  work,  could  devise  a 
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system  for  the^  blind  51  years  ago,  which  is  still  in 
use  in  a slightly  modified  fomi.  This  simply  speaks 
for  the  versatile  genius  of  Mr.  Chattei’jee,  and  his 
contribuiton  should  receive  a grateful  acknowledge- 
ment from  all  workers  for  the  blind  in  India,  al- 
though, professionally  speaking,  he  was  not  one  of* 
them.  Strangely  enough,  so  far  as  the  writer*  is 
aware,  no  one  made  a reference  in  writing  to  this 
work  of  Mr.  Chatterjee  before  1940.  How  could  this 
great  contribution  be  shielded  from  public  know- 
ledge for  about  half  a century  ? 

In  order  to  appraise  properly  what  Mr.  Chatter- 
jee  has  done  for  the  blind  of  this  country,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  about  the  Braille  sys- 
tem and  about  the  state  of  blind  education  in  India 
at  the  time  when  he  made  his  contribution.  The- 
present  article  is  not  intended  to  be  either  technical 
or  exhaustive.  Consequently,  only  a very  brief  sur- 
very  of  the  points  refen-ed  to  above  is  undertaken  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

Braille  is  a system  of  reading  and  writing  em- 
ployed by  the  blind  and  it  is  made  out  of  six  em- 
bossed points  ( ) arranged  in  various  positions  and 

combinations. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Braille,  several  sys- 
tems of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind  were  de- 
vised and  experimented  in  Europe  and  America,  but 
none  was  found  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  In  1829, 
Louis  Braille,  himself  blind,  invented  this  system,, 
v'hich  is  known  after  his  name  and  which  is  at  pre- 
sent the  only  point  system  used  by  the  blind  in  every 
country.  But  Braille  had  to  wage  a long  and  con- 
tinuous war  against  its  rival  systems  for  recogni- 
tion. Even  in  the  French  School  where  Louis 
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Braille  was  a teacher,  this  system ' was  not  accepted 
until  1854,  i.e.^  a quarter  of  a century  after  its 
invention.  In  America,  this  rivalry,  known  as  the 

Battle  of  the  Types,”  was  the  severest. 

However,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  Braille  Sys- 
tem were  gradually  recognised  and  all  the  competing 
systems  were  abandoned  in  its  favour.  Of  course, 
adaptations  and  modifications  had  to  be  made  by 
different  nations  according  to  their  alphabetic  and 
linguistic  needs ; but  the  basic  six  dots,  formulated 
by  Louis  Braille,  have  been  universally  accepted. 

Blind  education  in  accordance  with  the  Braille 
System,  was  introduced  in  India  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  In  1892,  when  Mr.  Chatterjee 
devised  his  system,  there  were  only  two  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  India^ — one  at  Amritsar,*  Punjab, 
and  the  other  at  Palamcottah,  Madras.  Both  these 
schools  w^ere  started  by  the  British  missionaries  and 
they  soon  adapted  the  English  Braille  to  the  lan- 
guages prevalent' in  those  provinces. 

If  Mr.  Chatterjee  wished  to  establish  a blind 
school  in  Bengal,  he  could  have  easily  done  so.  But 
it  seems  that  he  was  more  interested  in  the  afflicted 
humanity  in  general  than  in  any  one  particular  sec- 
tion of  it.  Dasashram  which  was  founded  in  Cal- 
cutta in  order  to  shelter  and  protect  all  types  of  needy 
and  handicapped  persons,  had  a monthly  journal  of 
its  own,  namely,  Dasi,  of  which  Mr.  Chatterjee  was 
the  editor.  This  journal  was  started  in  1299  B.S., 
i.e.,  in  1892,  and  Mr.  Chatterjee  used  to  write  about 

^ The  school  at  Amritsar  was  removed  to  Eajpur  near 
Dehra  Dun  in  1903.  Vide  Dr.  E.  M.  Haider’s  The  Visually 
Handicapped  in  India,  Page  254. 
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topics  touching  different  social  service  fields.  In 
the  second  issue  of  this  journal,  he  contributed  an 
article  stressing  the  need  of  imparting  suitable  edu- 
cation to  the  blind.  To  this  article  he  appended  a 
complete  plan  showing  how  the  English  Braille  could 
be  ad§-pted  to  Bengali.  At  this  time,  there  was  no 
school  for  the  blind  in  Bengal  and,  so  far  as  is. 
known,  there  was  no  one  who  took  any  active  step 
to  start  one.  Mr.  Chatterjee’s  adaptation  of  Ben- 
gali Braille  did  not,  therefore,  produce  any  tangible 
effect  just  then.  Besides,  with  the  extmction  of 
Dasi  in  1895  and  Mr.  Chatterjee’s  departure  from 
Calcutta  about  that  time,  the  whole  idea  of  blind 
education  in  Bengal  seems  to  have  been  shifted  to 
the  background. 

The  next  adaptation  of  Bengali  Braille,  which  is 
in  use  at  present,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
L.  B.  Shah  some  time  after  1894.  lEe  writer’s  only 
source  for  this  information  is  the  report. of  the  Cal- 
cutta Blind  School  for  1939,  page  4.  Thus,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  time,  Mr.  Chatterjee  devised  his 
system  at  least  two  or  three  years  before  the  one 
evolved  by  Mr  Shah,  and  since  Mr.  Shah’s  system 
differs  very  slightly  from  that  of  Mr.  Chatterjee,  it 
can  be  definitely  established  that  Mr.  Chatterjee  is 
the  originator  of  Bengali  Braille. 

The  reasons  as  to  why  Mr.  Chatterjee’s  original 
device  was  not  put  into  actual  use,  are  quite  under- 
standable. But  it  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  explain 
how  Mr.  Chatterjee’s  great  achievement  was  alto- 
gether ignored  and  forgotten  by  the  public  in  general 
and  by  the  workers  for  the  blind  in  particular.  As 
stated  before,  no  on©  made  any  public  reference  to- 
this  work  of  Mr.  Chatterjee  before  1940. 
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In  1938,  while  engaged  in  th’e  collection  of  data 
for  his  doctoral  thesis,  the  writer  quite  accidentally 
came  across  the  copy  of  Dasi  in  which  Mr.  Chatter- 
jee’s  article  on  Blind  Education  appeared.  The  re- 
sult of  the  writer’s  findings  was  passed  on  to  other 
workers  for  the  blind,  and,  at  present,  Mr.  Cl^^atter- 
jee’s  contribution  to  blind  education  in  India  has 
been  fully  acknowledged. 

It  is  indeed  very  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
authorities,  Staff  and  students  of  the  “ All-India 
Lighthouse  For  the  Blind  ” got  an  opportunity  during 
Mr.  Chatter] ee’s  lifetime  to  express  publicly  their 
sense  of  deep  appreciation  for  his  long-neglected 
work  for  the  blind.  This  was  done  by  presenting  an 
address  to  him  at  his  sick-bed  on  the  5th  September, 
1943. 


26TH  ANNIVEESARY  OE  THE  RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  the  26th 
Anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  held  at  the 
Indian  Association  Hall,  Calcutta,  on  the  7th 
November,  1943,  'under  the  Chainnanship  of  com- 
rade M.  N.  Roy.) 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I feel  extremely  hesitant  to  address  the  present 
audience  as,  in  the  first  place,  I came  just  to  listen 
to  the  speech  of  Mr.  M.  N.  Roy,  about  whom  I had 
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heard  so  much,  and  I did  not  come  prepared  to  make 
a speech;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I am  not  fully 
conversant  with  the  programme  of  the  Eadical  De- 
mocratic Party,  under  whose  auspices  the  present 
meeting  has  been  convened.  In  any  case,  since  I 
could  not  persuade  the  organisers  of  this  meeting  to 
leave  me  out  of  the  list  of  today’s  speakers,  I shall 
just  say  a few  words. 

It  is  certainly  very  heartening  that  the  Bed  • 
Army  which  was  passing  through  great  military  re- 
verses about  this  time  last  year,  has  achieved  a bril- 
liant success  during  the  last  few  months.  This  is  a 
good  news  not  only  for  the  European  and  American 
countries,  but  also  for  India.  I am  not  an  autho- 
rity on  military  affairs  and  I do  not  presume  to  be 
able  to  elaborate  much  on  this  aspect  of  the  topic. 
Mr.  M.  N.  Boy  will  certainly  develop  this  point  for 
us  at  length  when  he  will  address  the  gathering. 

I am  an  humble  worker  for  the  blind  in  India 
and  I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  words  about  blind  work  in  Bussia,  resulting 
from  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  communism. 

I shall  point  out  here  that  I do  not  claim  to  have 
full  knowledge  of  communism  either;  but  what  I 
know  about  it  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  as  envisaged  in  the  doctrine  of  com- 
munism, holds  out  a great  hope  for  the  bhnd.  As 
you  know,  the  sightless  individuals  in  every  country 
are  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  the  seeing  as  the  for- 
mer are  unable  to  participate  in  all  types  of  activity 
on  account  of  their  physical  handicap.  But  when 
communism  declares  the  equality  of  rights  and  pri- 
vileges for  all  persons  irrespective  of  their  social  status 
and  certain  inherent  advantages,  the  blind  can 
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reasonably  look  forward  to  a better  treatment  than 
what  has  been  meted  out  to  them  heretofore. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  this  is  what  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  Eussia.  From  a few  articles- 
which  I have  read  about  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
that  country,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  blind  there 
have  better  opportunities  for  education  and  liveli* 
hood  than  in  many  countries.  Unfortunately  I could 
not  carry  out  my  plan  of  visiting  Eussia  and  'see  for 
myself  the  conditions  of  the  blind  there.  However, 
if  communism  is  true  to  its  professed  ideals,  there 
is  no  reason  tO'  doubt  the  improved  status  of  the 
blind  in  Eussia. 

I hope  that  the  Eadical  Democratic  Party  which 
is  striving  to  introduce  the  fmidamentals  of  com- 
munism in  India,  will  not  forget  the  miserable  con- 
ditions of  about  twO'  million  blind  persons  in  this 
country.  The  blind  in  India  will  undoubtedly  bless 
any  movement  or  any  Government  which  will  help 
them'  to  rise  out  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
affairs  and  become  normal  human  beings. 

I,  further,  hope  that  my  talk  about  the  blind 
has  not  sounded  very  irrelevant  to  you  as  you  have 
assembled  to-day  to  celebrate  the  26th  Anniversary 
of  the  Eussian  Ee volution. 
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Students  and  Staff  of  the  All-India  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  presenting  an  Address  to 
Mr.  RAMANANDA  CHATTERJEE,  the  Originator  of  Bengali  Braille,  at  his  sick-bed  in  1943. 
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ME.  EAMANANDA  CHATTEEJEE’S  WOEK  FOE 
THE  BLIND  IN  INDIA  * 

(Summary  of  a speech  delivered  at  a condolence 
meeting,  held  at  the  Indian  Association  Hall,  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  22nd  November,  1943,  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Dr.  S.  P.  Mookerjee.) 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I have  taken  my  stand  to  address  you  this- 
evening  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  our  President,, 
although  I came  here  just  to  listen  and  pay  my  tri- 
bute of  homage  in,  silence  to  the  late  Mr.  Eamananda 
Chatterjee. 

The  speakers  preceding  me  have  discussed  Mr. 
Chatterjee’s  life  from  different  aspects — as  a jbumal- 
ist,  as  a politician,  as  a teacher,  and  as  a strong 
and  fearless  man.  I shall  tell  you  a few  words  about 
Mr.  Chatterjee  as  a social  reformer. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  Mr. 
Chatterjee  turned  his  attention  to  the  manifold 
miseries  of  our  society.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  Mr.  Chatterjee  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Dasashram  which  was  established  in  Calcutta  in  or- 
der to  take  care  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  homeless, 
and  other  under- privileged  persons.  He  was  also  the 
Editor  of  Dasi,  the  organ  of  Dasashram.  In  this 
journal  he  wrote  several  articles  dealing  with  the 
needs  and  problems  of  persons  with  different  types 
of  physical  and  social  handicaps.  In  an  article  in 
the  Srahan  issue,  B.S.  1299,  corresponding  to  July, 

^ Published  in  the  Hindusthan  Standard,  Calcutta,  23rd 
November,  1941. 
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1892,  he  stressed  the  need  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  I shall  conclude  my  speech  by  making  a 
few  remarks  on  this  article. 

It  is  indeed  very  creditable  of  Mr.  Chatterjee  to 
think  of  the  blind  at  a time  when  there  was  no  school 
for  them  in  this  province  and  very  few  people  be- 
lieved that  the  blind  could  be  educated.  He  put 
forward  a strong  plea  for  the  need  of  their  edu- 
cation in  that  article  and  incorporated  a com- 
plete chart  of  the  Bengali  Braille  Code  which  he 
himself  devised.  The  present  Bengali  Braille  system^ 
which  is  used  by  the  blind,  is  nothing  but  a slight 
modification  of  the  system  which  he  evolved 
in  1892.  This  certainly  speaks  for  the  versatile 
genius  of  Mr.  Chatterjee,  as  he  could  formulate  such 
a well  thought-out  system  without  possessing  the 
technical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Unfortunately, 
this  contribution  of  his  was  not  known  to  the  public 
until  very  recently,  and  I feel  proud  to  say  that  I 
had  the  unique  privilege  of  securing  this  informa- 
tion in  1938  when  I was  carrying  on  some  research- 
work  in  the  field  of  blind  education. 

As  a man,  Mr.  Chatterjee  was  supremely  cour- 
teous to  me  and  always  accorded  me  a warm  wel- 
come whenever  I paid  him  a visit.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  problems  of  the  blind  and  gave  me 
his  blessings  for  the  very  little  which  I had  been  do- 
ing for  them. 

On  behalf  of  the  blind  in  Bengal,  I grat-efully 
acknowledge  his  services  for  them  and  pray  for  the 
peace  of  his  departed  soul. 
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THE  INVALID— A SOCIAL  DEBT  OE  CEEDIT 

(A  debate  * broadcast  from  the  Calcutta  Studio 
of  the  All-India  Eadio  on  the  30th  March,  1944.) 

In  opposing  the  view  that  the  invalid  are  a so- 
cial debt,  I would,  at  the  very  outset,  like  to  make 
two  points  very  clear:  First,  by  the  term  “ in- 

valids,” which  has  not  been  a very  happy  selection 
in  this  context,  I mean  those  persons  who  are  physi- 
cally handicapped  in  any  one  of  the  six  or  seven 
accepted  descriptions,  viz.,  the  blind,  the  deaf-mute, 
the  crippled,  and  so  on.  Secondly,  the  invalids,  in 
this  sense  of  the  term,  constitute  a definite  asset  to 
society  provided  suitable  educational  and  environ- 
mental facilities  are  placed  within  their  reach.  After 
all,  in  the  • absence  of  these  facihties,  even  the  so- 
called  normal  persons  are  also  a permanent  drag  on 
the  smooth  and  continuous  progress  of  social  evolu- 
tion. 

Let  me  begin  with  a few  lines  from  Longfellow, 
one  of  our  immortal  poets  and  thinkers: 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great. 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 

And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest.” 

Published  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  All-India 
Badio,  Calcutta. 
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From  this  line  of  thought,  the  conception  of  so^ 
•cial  debt  or  liability  is  completely  out  of  place  and, 
perhaps,  atrociously  outrageous  in  any  scheme  of 
life.  However,  this  interpretation  of  social  debt 
may  be  considered  as  too  philosophical  and  ideal- 
istic by  many  who  judge  human  values  by  pragmatic 
standards.  Let  me,  therefore,  introduce  the  concept 
•of  social  liability  as  formulated  by  Prof.  John  Dewy, 
one  of  the  greatest  American  pragmatists.  In  con- 
nection with  his  expansion  of  the  idea  of  social  effi- 
•ciency.  Prof.  Dewy  states : 

“ If  an  individual  is  not  able  to  earn  his  own 
living  and  that  of  the  children  dependent  upon  him, 
he  is  a drag  or  parasite  upon  the  activities  of  others.” 

Are  the  trained  and  educated  physically  handi- 
capped persons  a social  debt  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  pragmatic  test?  Before  attempting  an  answer 
to  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  argu- 
ments set  forth  in  the  opposite  thesis. 

First,  it  has  been  held  that,  so  long  as  the  pre- 
sent social  system  continues,  the  physically  handi- 
capped must  always  remain  a social  debt  as  society 
does  not  have  enough  with  which  it  can  attend  to 
both  its  normal  and  handicapped  members.  This  vir- 
tually amounts  to  the  statement  that  a father  hav- 
ing two  children — one  sighted  and  the  other  blind, 
is  justified  in  spending  all  his  income  on  the  seeing 
child  and  in.  starving  the  sightless  one  on  the  ground 
that  his  financial  resources  are  limited.  What 
'difference  would  it  make  if  both  the  children  were 
sighted?  The  fact  that  an  average  physically  handi- 
capped person  of  any  description  can  become  a self- 
supporting  and  contributing  individual  through  pro-'’ 
per  training  and  education,  has,  it  seems,  been  en-. 
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tirely  missed  or  is  not  believed  in  by  the  learned, 
speaker.  The  physically  handicapped  • have  the 
same  birthright  to  education  as  the  normal,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  idea  of  charity  in  this  regard,  ap- 
plicable to  the  former,  is  nothing  but  the  result  of 
illogical  and  undeveloped  thinking.  Besides,  even 
the  present-day  capitalistic  societies  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  have  shown  by  voting  huge  sums  of 
money  through  a number  of  legislations  that  the  lack 
of  funds  can  and  should  never  be  made  an  excuse 
for  denying  the  physically  handicapped  the  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  more  fortunate  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  The  real  fact  is  that  it  is  the  social 
attitude,  and  not  money,  which  is  the  determining 
factor  in  this  matter. 

Secondly,  even  if  sufficient  funds  are  available, 
doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  society  is  justi- 
fied in  spending  care  and  money  on  the  physically 
handicapped  who,  according  to  the  learned  speaker, 
will  always  remain  as  “ incomplete  human  beings.’"' 
According  to  Aristotle,  the  only  one  quality  which 
distinguishes  a human  being  from  all  other  forms  of 
creation,  is  rationality.  I thought  that  this  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  human  nature  was  accepted 
unanimously  as  the  last  word  regarding  the  essential 
characteristic  of  a human  being.  But  the  learned 
speaker  seems  to  maintain  that  a person  who  is  un- 
able to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a normal  man  is  an 
incomplete  human  being.  If  this  new  criterion  of 
humanity  is  accepted,  a host  of  persons,  even  from’ 
amongst  the  so-called  normal,  will  have  to  be  regis- 
tered as  incomplete  human  beings.  The  terms 
“ duty  ” and  “ normal  ” are  highly  and  precarious- 
ly relative  and  are  liable  to  different  interpretations. 
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in  different  contextual  references.  What  one  nor- 
mal man  is  able  to  perform,  another  may  not;  what 
men  are  able  to  perform,  women  may  not,  and  vice 
versa.  Will  they  all  be  described  as  incomplete- 
human  beings  from  the  standpoint  of  this  new  crite- 
rion of  humanity? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  physically  handi- 
capped cannot  be  expected  to  participate  in  certain 
activities,  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  in  the  same- 
breath  that  there  are  several  other  activities  in  which 
the  physically  handicapped  are  as  good  as,  if  not 
better  than,  the  normal  persons.  Nobody  but  blind 
Milton  could  write  Paradise  Lost;  nobody  but  deaf* 
Beethoven  could  compose  so  many  symphonic 
masterpieces;  and,  to  come  to  our  present  day,  no- 
body but  Eoosevelt  who  is  practically  crippled,  could 
become  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  three 
torms  in  succession.* 

Of  course,,  the  need  of  training  a ' physically 
handicapped  individual,  if  he  happens  to  be  a genius, 
has  been  acknowledged  by  the  learned  speaker.  But, 
unfortunately,  genius,  like  love,  cannot  be  deter-, 
mined  by  the  first-sight  principle.  Genius,  as  it  has. 
been  aptly  stated,  is  99%  respiration  and  only 
1%  inspiration,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  both 
for  the  normal  and  the  handicapped  to  have  all  pos- 
sible scope  for  the  exercise  of  this  respirational: 
aspect  of  genius.  Otherwise,  Gray’s  “ Full  many  a- 
gem  ” complaint  will  always  stand  out  as  a mighty 
accusation  against  human  civilisation. 

I 

^ Since  the  manuscripts  were  sent  to  the  press,  he  has  been; 
elected  for  the  fourth  term  also.  t 
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One  important  question  crops  up  in  this  connec-' 
tion : Is  it  necessary  for  society  to  be  always  a 

genius'- hunter  ? Should  not  its  success  be  judged  by' 
that  of  an  average  person — nomal  or  handicapped, 
and  not  merely  by  the  number  of  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners? Measured  by  the  pragmatic  standard, 
referred  to  previously,  an  average  physically  handi- 
capped person  has  proved  himself  to  be  immensely 
^ successful  in  many  types  of  activity  such  as  teach- 
ing, law,  journalism,  business  administration,  execu- 
tive function,  music,  handicrafts,  and  so  on.  The 
present  war  has  demonstrated  the  social  utility  of 
the  physically  handicapped  still  further.  Owing  to 
labour  shortage,  man  salvage  clinics  have  been  estab- 
Tished  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
‘these  clinics  have  been  instrumental  in  placing  lakhs 
mf  physically  handicapped  persons,  so  long  regarded 
as  socially  useless,  in  various  types  of  work  with 
-conspicuous  success. 

The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  irresistible  that  the 
■physically  handicapped  persons  cannot  be  a social 
debt;  on  the  contrary,  they  can  and  should  be  turned 
into  social  assets  through  an  integrated  plan  of  educa- 
tion and  training. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  APPEOACH  TO  WOEK 
FOE  THE  WAE-BLINDED  * 

(A  Letter)  ^ 

It  is  very  likely  that  a large  number  of  persons 
in  this  country  have  become  blind  or  will  become  so 

^Published  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta,  13th 
April j 1944,  and  the  Statesman,  Calcutta,  14th  April,  1944. 
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in  the  near  future  as  a result  of  war  operations  on 
the  Eastern  border  of  India.  The  workers  for  the 
blind  will  soon  be  confronted  with  a very  serious- 
problem  as  to  how  to  help  these  victims  of  victory  in 
the  best  possible  way. 

Of  course'  suitable  provisions  for  their  specialised' 
training  and  education  will  have  to  be  made.  But 
this  is,  by  no  means,  the  immediate  problem.  What 
follows  in  the  wake  of  blindness  is  not  so  much  a. 
yearning  to  see  the  faces  of  the  loved  ones  or  to  en- 
joy the  beauties  of  nature,  which  were  once  a never- 
failing  source  of  solace  and  inspiration,  but  a sense  of 
devastating  helplessness,  a fear  of  the  yawning  gulf 
of  abysmal  darkness  sun’ounding  the  victim  until  the 
very  last  gasp  of  life,  and  a feeling  of  utter  hopeless- 
ness about  his  ever  being  able  again  to  earn  his. 
own  living  and  of  those  dependent  on  him.  This 
psychological  adjustment  to  the  permanently  blacked 
out  world  is  the  immediate  problem  tO'  which  atten- 
tion should  be  focussed,  before  the  questions  of  train- 
ing and  education  are  taken  in  hand;  and  the  sooner 
this  adjustment  is  made,  the  less  will  be  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  newly-blinded,  and  the  more  assuring  will* 
be  the  prospect  of  a successful  course  of  training. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  create  a- 
deep-rooted  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  victim’ 
that  he,  in  spite  of  his  catastrophe,  still  remains  a'* 
capable  and  lovable  human  being — an  asset  to  so- 
ciety. The  social  workers  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  these  persons,  should  be  thoroughly  fami- 
liar with  all  the  special  problems  of  blind  psycholo- 
gy. The  accounts  of  those  who  have  achieved  a’ 
conquest  over  blindness,  should  be  read  or  narrated 
to  these  victims,  ai^d  the  best  thing  would  be  to  = 
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give  them  opportunities  to  meet  successful  blind  per- 
sons and  talk  to  them  freely  and  confidentially.  A 
seeing  person  cannot  gain  the.  confidence  of  a sight- 
less individual  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  a blind  person  can. 

I appeal  to  the  authorities  of  hospitals  where 
these  newly-blinded  persons  are  confined  for  preli- 
minary treatment,  and  to  those  in  charge  of  diver- 
sional  therapy  to  include  this  psychological  aspect 
of  the  question  into  their  programmes  of  relief  and 
rehabilitation  intended  for  these  persons. 


CALCUTTA  UNIVEESITY  COUESE  EOE 
TEACHEES  AND  WOEKEES 
OF  THE  BLIND  * 

(A  Letter) 

From  several  enquiries  made  of  me  regarding 
the  availability  of  suitable  teachers  and  workers  for 
the  blind  in  India,  it  appears  that  the  general  pub- 
lic are  not  yet  aware  of  the  excellent  arrangement 
existing  at  the  Teachers’  Training  Department  of  the 
Calcutta  University,  since  1940,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  adequate  training  to  those  willing  to  under- 
take the  work  for  the  blind.  This  is  the  first  time  hi 
the  educational  history  of  India  that  a course  of  this 
nature  has  been  adopted  as  an  item  of  the  regular 
University  curriculum  and,  so  far,  the  Calcutta  Uni- 


Published  in  the  States7nan,  Calcutta,  15th  May,  1944. 


Demonstration  of  Braille  Reading  and  Writing  by  the  Students  of  the  “ Education  of  the 
VisuALiTY  Handicapped  Class  at  the  Calcutta  University,  held  under  the  Chairmanship 
OF  Dr.  SYAMAPRASAQ  MOOKERJEE,  to  whom  this  book  has  been  dedicated 
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versity  is  the  only  University  in  this  country  having 
this  important  provision. 

The  course  is  a part  of  the  Bachelor  of  Training 
progi’amme  and  it  comprises  the  History  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  Special  Psychological  Problems 
of  Blindness,  and  Practical  Aspects  in  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  including  the  reading  and  writing  of 
Braille.  During  the  last  four  years  of  this  course, 
about  100  M.A.,  B.T. ’s  and  B.A.,  B.T.’s — both  men 
and  women — have  received  this  specialised  training, 
and  they  are,  thus,  perfectly  qualified  to  teach  both 
the  seeing  and  sightless  boys  and  girls.  A few  of 
them  have  already  been  employed  in  responsible 
positions  in  the  sphere  of  blind  work. 

The  course  has  been  modelled  on  the  practice 
followed  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
although  the  course  at  Columbia  University  is  much 
more  comprehensive  than  that  existing  at  the  Cal- 
cutta University. 


